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Dear Race Today, 


I have read with amazement your article 
on the Grunwick struggle (Race Today 
November-December). This article truly 
presents a different picture from the left 
press, which has not drawn your conclus- 
ion that only by turning to black workers 
‘and away from the labour movement 
could the strikers take on: George Ward, 
the NAFF, the police, the courts, and — 
from another angle — the Government, 
TUC, APEX leadership etc. 

You note the Chinese wall that exists 
between the interests of the black workers 
at Grunwick and the “‘simple’’ demand for 
trade union recognition. And of course the 
the logic of your argument is that the 
Grunwick strikers should not bother to be 
in a union, ergo they would not have been 
sacked! 

You have interestingly ignored any 
consideration of organising an open con- 
ference to discuss the way forward at 
Grunwick, or calling for such things as the 
cutting off of supplies, or Scargill’s idea 
of nationalising the plant etc. 


Yours sincerely, 
Myra Trevelyan, 
London N.16. 


Dear Race Today, 


In many of our inner cities, black people 
have been put in fear by attacks on them 
or their property. There have been numer- 
ous complaints that there was evidence 
that these attacks have been carried out by 
National Front supporters but that the 
police have not acted energetically enough 
in detecting the culprits. 

I am anxious to discover whether these 
complaints are true and I would welcome 
any information that your readers can give 
me. I do not want generalised allegations 
but specific facts on who was attacked, 
when and where, who were witnesses, 
what reasons there is for thinking the 
attack was carried out by identifiable peo- 
ple, why it is thought the National Front 
was involved and what has been the 
response of the police. 

Any information should be sent to me 
at the House of Commons, London SW1. 


Yours sincerely, 


Alex Lyon MP, 
House Of Commons. 


Dear Race Today, 


Your interview with George Fernandes 
makes very surprising reading. At the 
official level the Janata Government has 
all but gone back on their promise to 
release all political prisoners. It is only 
people like George Fernandes who occas- 
ionally make statements to the effect that 


prisoners should be released uncondition- 
ally etc. He has in fact made such state- 
ments in Hyderbad sometime ago and 
criticised Vengal Rao. But this sort of 
thing doesn’t cut any ice with people 
like Vengal Rao. 

It is totally meaningless and nothing is 
being done about the release in Andhra. 
And as some of us predicted the middle- 
class anger which was behind the whole 
Civil Liberties movement has practically 
subsided. 

The rest of the interview where George 
Fernandes says things about identifying 
prisoners in jail etc. etc. is just a pack of 
lies. Nobody in the Government (or out- 
side) has thought of sucha procedure. 

In fact if the Government wants to learn 
the prisoners identification, is just not a 
problem at all. : 

I strongly urge you to send a copy of 
the transcript of the interview to journals 
such as EPW and Frontier to expose the 
hollowness of George Fernandes. 


N. Krisanaji, 
Centre For Development Studies. 


Dear Race Today, 


Andhra Pradesh has been one State in 
India where brutal repression of people 
and police terrorism have been carried out 
in a systematic way for many years. The 
landlord ministers have considered this as 
the surest method of preserving their age- 
oid feudal power. The normal licence 
exercised by the rich and powerful in 
India has been greatly enhanced by the 
draconian laws passed by Government in 
recent years. Since the early 60’s, The 
Defence of India Rules — the Indian 
counterpart of the British Defence of the | 
Realm Act, called into being in war time— 
have been in continuous force, except for 
a very short period. Their powers were 
added to by the even more fierce Main- 
tenance of Internal Security Act, and later 
by the ‘““Emergency’™ of 1975-77, brought 
into being by Indira Gandhi. These acts 
stripped all legal protection from Indian 
citizens, and left them open to every kind 
of official bullying, terrorism, corruption 
and authoritarian rule. In Andhra Pradesh, 
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these greatly enlarged the powers of an 
already brutal police force, and re- 
moved all legal checks from the commiss- 
ion of criminal acts by them. The police 
have systematically killed over 300 per- 
sons in Andhra Pradesh, some of them 
women and children, cynically terming 
these murders as “‘encounters” with 
armed revolutionaries. 

The Indira Gandhi Emergency has been 
abolished in the wake of her humiliating 
electoral defeat at the hands of the Indian 
masses, In the liberalised atmosphere, in 
which ordinary people could once again 
voice their fears without a fear of immediate 
arrest and indefinite detention, the 
Tarkunde Committee has been formed 
with the blessings of Shri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan to investigate rumours of police 
atrocities in Andhra Pradesh. This unoffi- 
cial committee of public-spirited people 
headed by ex-judge VM Tarkunde issued 
two interim reports confirming the police 
murder of 19 people. Under great public 
pressure, the official one-man investigating 
commission under ex-judge V Shargava 
has now been set up to investigate these 
crimes, but under the aegis of the Andhra 
Pradesh Government itself, which stands 
accused of committing these crimes! 

Nor has the new Indian Janata Govern- 
ment shown any inclination so far to 
rescind either the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act or the Defence of India 
Rules, though their implementation at 
present is not being carried out with the 
same ferocity as before. But there is no 
legal guarantee that history will not repeat 
itself, and that in the very short run! 

Under such circumstances, it is 
necessary to mobilise public opinion in 
India and elsewhere about the threat to 
civil liberties and human rights that exists 
in this part of India. You are requested to 
help the Tarkunde Committee’s struggle 
to defend the people of Andhra Pradesh in 
every way you can, by holding meetings, 
informing the press and people, and 
raising funds for legal aid. 

Dr TV Satyamuorti, 
Department of Politics 


University of York. 
York. 
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SUPPORT THE 
BOOKSHOP 
JOINT © 
ACTION | 


In the pages of this issue our focus is black culture. 
Short stories, drawings, reviews of film, records and 
books form the bulk of our presentation. They are 
our cultural expressions, nurtured in the international 
black experience. We have merely skimmed the sur- 

| face of this creative depth, which spans generations of 
of the black experience. 

Without publishers and distributors, all thesé remain 
the personal property of the artist, and the whole 
community is deprived of those moods and moments 
of the past and present, captured by our artists. 

There is more to it. We-are given a sense of self with 
increasing revelations from our past and from reflec- 
tions of our present, which connect generations. We 
are assisted in bridging the hiatus, created by the 
middle passage, and the long crossings we have made 
as immigrants from our countries of origin to Britain. 

All these are formidable constituents in consolidat- 
ing and generating the political power we have at 
hand here in Britain. 

Of lesser importance, we undermine attempts at 
popularising theories that “Negroes have a low IQ’, 
‘Negroes have never created a single civilisation’, 
| ‘Negroes have small brains.’ : 

Bookshops and publishers stand as a major conveyor 
belt within this movement. 

_ During our 25 years in Britain we have managed to 
build a handful of publishing and distributing outlets 
of our own. Others, cultural centres of the left, give 
us access to a wider market. 

All these are under attack now, physical attack. In 
1977 alone, 22 such attacks have been recorded 
throughout the country, ranging from threats and fire- 
bombings to various forms of vandalism. The perpetra- 
| tors are not about to conceal their identity. They have 
left behind racist literature, scrawled racist and fascist 
remarks on shop fronts and, in some cases, identified 
the organisations they represent. 

All these acts of terror have been launched amidst 
the rise of racist and fascist organisations in the 
country, organisations whose strategy is insurrection 
but who pose as parliamentary bodies. All have 
organised underground terror units and this is borne 
out by the fact that some of their leaders have been 
convicted in the past for illegal military activity. 

We make this identification because it narrows 
the area within which the security forces can find the 
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culprits. The field becomes even narrower when we 
consider the similarity of targets and the pattern of 
consistency throughout. To date not one single arrest 
has been made 

The failure of the security forces to take action 
against the terrorists has prompted the victims of 
attacks to begin a course of organised action. Tle 
Bookshop Joint Action has been formed. In this issue 
we reproduce their latest statement in full. , 

The document is convincing and powerful. They 
have chronicled the attacks, they describe the efforts 
they have taken in their attempts to force the 
security agents to carry out their duties. 

One thing is clear — it is that the Home Office, 
apart from the sheer inefficiency shown by the loss 
of correspondence, is not prepared to take the 
drastic steps necessary to curb this terrorism. 

Imagine political opponents of the regime launching 
attacks on museums, art galleries, bombing major 
publishers, vandalising creative works of British artists 
The whole force of the state security system would 
be breathing down their necks. Soon, the spectacle of 
dramatic trials and sentences at the Old Bailey would 
be upon us, geared to warn would-be perpetrators of 
the harsh penalties to be incurred for such action. 

But for us, a mere acknowledgement card in one case 
and total silence in others. 

The Bookshop Joint Action have begun by explor- 
ing the official channels. Dutifully, they have brought 
to the attention of the political head of the Home 
Office, Merlyn Rees, the failure of the security forces 
to protect the lives and the property of his constitu- 
ents. They have been seeking a meeting with him for 
weeks now. He just won't see them. 

The Bookshop Joint Action have gone further. 
They are calling on all concerned bookshops, writers, 
journalists, artists, librarians, publishers, teachers, 
students and organisations to support a picket at the ; 
Home Office, Queen Anne’s Gate, London SW1 onTuesday,| 
January 17, from 12.30 to 2pm. Members of the Race . 
Today Collective will be there. 

The Bookshop Joint Action have asked us to 
express our anger and concern to the Home Secretary 
about these attacks. We have done so. This is what we 
told-him: 


Race Today Collective demands you break your 
silence about the organised fascist attacks on the 
bookshops and cultural centres of the black commun- 
ity and our allies in the white community. We 
demand further you instruct police officers in areas 
concerned to carry out their proper duties to investigate 
these vile attacks and apprehend racists and fascists 
responsible. We demand you acquiesce to the 

request of the Bookshop Joint Action for a meeting 
with yourself. Our bookshops and cultural centres 
will not be terrorised out of existence. 


Race Today Collective. January 11, 1978. 


And to Bookshop Joint Action we say, ‘we support 
your moves to date and will pledge our continued 
loyalty and support for any future action you propose. 
Defend by any means necessary.’ 


Unity Books, on the Harrow Road, Harlesden, London, 


Fight Racist 


Attacks 


Almost five years ago, on March 15, 1973, in Brixton, London, a black bookshop, named Unity Bookshop, was 
firebombed endangering the lives of persons who lived above it. 


_ Four years later, on August 10, 1977, another black bookshop which happened to bear the same name, 


was firebombed and destroyed. 


Since the beginning of 1977 a definite pattern has emerged in the systematic attacks against black, com- 


munity and white left bookshops. 


LONDON BOOKSHOPS 

Bogle L’Ouverture 

February 1977 
Racist signs — Niggers Out, KKK, Enoch, White Power— 
were smeared on windows and door; literature of 
National Party and local telephone number left behind; 
doors, windows and fascia board smeared with paint. 

July 1977 
National Front stickers pasted on shop windows and 
door; racist literature again left behind: ‘Negroes have 
low 1Q’, Negroes have small brains’, ‘Negroes have 
never created a single civilisation’. On the same day 
Bogle L’Ouverture received a threatening phone call: 
“Move out or we'll get you tonight you black bastard”. 

October 1977 
Yellow paint again splashed over fascia board and two 
front show windows. 

December 1977 
White paint splashed on doors and windows; news- 
paper called ‘The Crusader, Voice of the White 
Majority was left behind. 

Atlas Books 

February 1977 
Brick thrown through window. 

Bookmarks 

March/April 1977 
Stickers pasted: KKK and NF; obscene fascist telephone 
calls. 

June 1977 
Locks gummed up with gumming material. 

New Beacon 

May 1977 

Racist stickers pasted: KKK, Muggers. 

June 1977 
Racist slogan painted across front of shop: ‘Niggers 
Out’. : 

Centerprise 

June 1977 
Shopfront covered in racist slogans; doors damaged. 

August 1977 
Fire started by pouring inflammable liquid through 
letterbox; entrance, shelves and books damaged. 
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Corner House 

July to August 1977 
Several pastings of National Front stickers. 

Other Bookshop 

July 1977 
Writing on shop: ‘You’re next. Death to you, National 
Front BNP!’ 

December 1977 
NF stickers and anti-immigration stickers. 

Unity Books = 

August 1977 
Unity Bookshop gutted by firebomb; luckily no loss of 
life. 

Soma Books 

September 1977 
Received threatening phone call saying bookshop will 
be burned down today. 

Headstart 

October 1977 
Received threatening phone call:‘‘Niggers get out. 
Some time this week we’re going to bomb you”; two 
minutes later another call saying: “Get out nigger”. 

November 1977 
Windows smashed. 


OUT OF LONDON BOOKSHOPS 
Cradwell Books, Newcastle 
March to October 1977 
Windows smashed at least six times; inflammable 


material pushed through letter box (Searchlight No 30). 
Northern Star, Leeds 


July 1977 
Attack resulted in member of staff being treated in 
hospital for injuries received. 
(Searchlight No 30). 

Fourth Idea, Bradford 

August 1977 
Upstairs windows smashed; nine months earlier (1967) 
windows had also been smashed; received threatening ~ 
phone call from British National Party member who 


said: “We'll burn you to the ground you Jewish bastard, 
Heil Hitler’”’. 
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(Searchlight No 30 and Race Today September/Octo- 
ber 1977). 
Mushroom Bookshop, Nottingham 


August 1977 
National Front stickers on windows; followed by a 


brick; then an incendiary device was pushed through 

the door, but failed to ignite. (Searchlight No 30). 
This list of attacks on the bookshops in the year 1977 
alone, though formidable, is incomplete and we are 
still collecting information. 

Not only have bookshops been attacked but private 
homes, business places owned or operated sy black 
people and people from other minorities, meeting 
premises, cars, persons have been assaulted physically 
and worse. The killing of Southall student Gurdip 
Singh Chaggar in 1976 is a reminder. 
~ On December 14, 1977, the Moonshot Club, which 
caters for black teenagers in Lewisham, was burned 
down. Even though the police claimed there was no 
arson, this report from the South London Press, 
December 16, 1977 speaks for itself: 

“But Asquith Gibbes, Lewisham Senior Com- 
munity Relations Officer, maintains that it 1S 
impossible to exclude a political act of arson at 
this time. ‘‘We expressed our concern to the 
police about the safety of the Moonshot 
premises only a few weeks ago, following very 
disturbing reported comments from the National 
Front.’”? Mr Gibbes was referring to a report of 
an NF meeting in the Ravensbourne, Catford, 
where a woman supporter had asked Martin 
Webster “Why can’t some of the NF bother- 
boys blow up the Moonshot Club?” Mr Webster 
had replied that the Front did not have any 
bother-boys. Mr Gibbes said a year ago an incen- 
diary device was thrown at the door of the club. 
“Tf there was any criminal intent in the latest 
fire then it would be difficult not to infer a 
racist intent.” 

With the growth of racist and fascist organisations — 
the National Front, the KKK, etc. — there has been 
an escalation of fascist terror. 

What is astounding is the inaction of the police and 
their failure, together with the other security forces 
of the state (CID, Special Branch, MI5, M16, SIS, 
SAS, etc), in arresting these fascist terrorists. 

As far as the Bookshops are concerned, the Metro- 
politan Police have, on almost every occasion, been 
aggressive while conducting their inquiries. When 
these attacks have been reported to the police, the 
questions they ask are: “Have you any enemies?” 
“Do you shortchange?”’ “Have you published 
anything?” One senior police officer even suggested 
that unless the terrorists were caught in the act or in 
the proximity of the act, it would be difficult to 
make arrests. Another told Headstart that they would 
not be able to mount a 24-hour watch guard. They 


_ could only give that sort of protection to Buckingham 


Palace and Downing Street. The sort of protection 
that Headstart wanted could only be had by their 
organising it themselves. Of what use then are the 
intelligence and security services? 


The unusual failure of the Police and the Home 
Office raises the very serious question of complicity 


\ 


between sections of the police and the nazi-fascist 
forces in the country. 

John Tyndall, chairman of the National Front, is 
quoted in the Observer of September 11, 1977 as say- 
ing: “Our opponents in the establishment would be 
quite frightened if they knew how much sympathy 
we have in the police, up to the rank of inspector”. 

He might well have added “and active support 
among the judiciary” in the light of Judge Neil 
McKinnon’s remarks and summing up in the trial of 
former National Front leader John Read on January 
6, 1978. 

At a public meeting, Read had spoken of “niggers, 
wogs and coons” and, referring to the murder of 
Gurdip Singh Chaggar, had said, ‘‘one down, a million 
to go’’. His ‘Lordship’ said to Read “By all means : 
propagate your views. . . I wish you well”. To the jury 
he repeated the fascist lies of “unlimited numbers of 
immigrants coming into this country” taking the jobs 
and houses of ‘‘ordinary English folk”, and commend- 
ed Read on having ‘“‘had the guts to come forward 
and stand up in public for the things that he believes 
i 

The Home Secretary, Merlyn Rees, and the Home 
Office have shown total indifference to the serious- 
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NEW BEACON BOOKS 


Marcus Garvey by Adloph Edwards approx. S5p 
A valuable short study of the life and ideas of this twentieth 
century black visionary. 


Nicolas Guillen 

The Poetry of Nicolas Guillen by Dennis Sardinha 

£1.20 p/b; £3.00 h/b 

A welcome introduction to the work of the national poet of 
Cuba. 


Poems of Succession by Martin Carter £1.95 p/b; £4.00 h/b 
The collection of a great Caribbean poet. 


For these and other books published by New Beacon, and 
for our bookservice catalogues, write to: New Beacon Books, 
Publishers and booksellers, 76 Stroud Green Road, 

London, N4 UL. Tel: 01—272 4889. 
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BOGLE L’>OUVERTURE PUBLICATIONS 


We are specialists in books from and about Africa, USA and) 
the Caribbean. We supply to schools and libraries. 


NEW TITLES © 

At School Today by Accabre Huntley £1.00 
Writings in Cuba Since the Revolution edited by 
Andrew Salkey £2.45 


FORTHCOMING TITLES 

Emancipation of Wakefield Clay by Randall Robinson 
approx. £2.95 

New Caribbean Man by P.D. Sharma 


Other titles available 


ORDER FORM 
Please send me.... 
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I errclose my cheque/postal or money order for£........... 
plus 40p for postage and handling 


Bogle L’Ouverture Publications. 5a Chignell Place, Ealing, oe 
London, W13. Tel: 01—579 4920. 


ness of the terrorists acts which we have described. 

After the first attack suffered in February 1977, 
Bogle L’Ouverture wrote in April 1977 to the Home 
Secretary, requesting a meeting with him. 

NO REPLY WAS RECEIVED. Bogle L’Ouverture 
wrote again. It was then learned that the original 
letter from them had been ‘“‘misplaced” by the Home 
Secretary. A copy of the original letter was sent 
immediately. AGAIN, THIS HAS BEEN MET WITH 
TOTAL SILENCE. 

The Home Secretary and the Home Office seem to 
be more interested in spending £250,000 protecting 
the fascists in Manchester, while we, the victims of 

these acts of terror have not even had the courtesy of 
a reply to our numerous letters over the past year. 


BOOKSHOP JOINT ACTION 
In September 1977, Soma Books, South London, 
received a threatening phone call, saying that the 
bookshop would be burnt down. On that same day a 
telegram was sent to the Home Secretary which read: 
“Urgently demand immediate meeting reference 
fascist attacks on black bookshops. Soma Books 
threatened with fire today”. This was signed by the 
seven bookshops which have now formed Bookshop 
Joint Action. A similar telegram was also sent to the 
Commissioner of Police. 
The response, once again, has been total silence. 
Later that month, 10 London bookshops 
_ again wrote to the Home Secretary, outlining the 
escalation of the fascist terror and the danger to life 
from these attacks and again requested that he meet a 
delegation. Only the merest card in acknowledgement 
has been received. 
In October 1977, seven of the 10 London 


bookshops, after several meetings, formed the Book- 
shop Joint Action to continue fighting the dangers of 
fascist terror to the existence of our shops and 
cultural centres. 


On October 17, Bookshop Joint Action held a press 


conference. The publicity that this caused was 
followed by a flurry of activity from the police. Each 
one of us was visited by the Crime Prevention Squad. 
And in each case the onus was put on us, the victims, 
to protect ourselves, not on the ‘“‘upholders of the 
law”’ to protect us. 

Is the Home Secretary waiting for more deaths, 
more guttings by fire, more firebombing, before he 
and the police take this fascist terror seriously? 

Is the Home Secretary waiting for a massacre of 
innocents or a pogrom? | | 

After the latest act of vandalism on Bogle L’Ouver- 
ture bookshop on December 27/28, 1977, and in view 
of the continuing fascist attacks on bookshops, the 
Bookshop Joint Action have decided to picket out- 
side the Home Office, Queen Anne’s Gate, Lendon, | 
SW1, on January 17 from 12.30pm to 2.00pm at 
which another letter to the Home Secretary will be a 
handed in. | 

We invite you as concerned bookshops, writers, | 
journalists, artists, librarians, publishers, teachers, 5 
students and organisations to give us your support and | 
join us at this picket. 

We call on all individuals and organisations, who 
share a common revulsion at the growing strength of 
the fascist forces in this country to: 

1. Raise this matter within their organisation; 

2. Write to the Home Secretary expressing anger and 
concern about these fascist attacks made on book- 
shops and his total indifference. 

Please send copies of letters or telegrams to the Home 
Secretary to Bookshop Joint Action. | 


No One Concerned Can Afford To Be Complacent 
In This Matter. 


No One Can Afford Not To Be Involved. 


Issued by: Bookshop Joint Action, 5a Chignell Place, 
Ealing, London, W.13. Tel: 01-579 4920. 


Our readers and supporters are aware that Race 
Today has been active in the Asian community of 
the East End of London for years. Our initial work 
in the East End concerned exposing the conditions 
and politics of housing in the Asian community. 


_ Arising out of an article we published, three mem- 


_ bers of the Race Today Collective, Darcus Howe, 
Mala Dhondy and Farrukh Dhondy are being sued 
for libel. The Race Today Collective has launched 
the defence of the three by undertaking to fight the 
libel case in the courts and maintaining that we 
stand by what we wrote, believe that it was in the 
public interest and will prove that it was true. 

We have now concluded the fourth stage of the 
legal process. é. 
Firstly, we received a solicitor’s letter to which we 


RACE TODAY 
LIBEL APPEAL 


Road, London, SE24 OPT Tel: 01-737 2268. 


replied. Both were published in Race Today. 

Secondly, we received a writ calling Darcus, Mala 
and Farrukh to order. 

Thirdly, we put in an appearance, indicating our 
willingness to fight. 

And finally, we have served the opponents our 
defence which includes statements of five witnesses 
who will support our plea of justification. 

All this costs money. 

We appeal to our readers and supporters, individuals 
and groups, in Britain and abroad to assist the Collec- 
tive with the legal costs of the case which may run 
into thousands. Please send all contributions, cheques 
etc. to the Race Today Libel Fund, 74, Shakespeare 


Man Free, a monthly column by Darcus Howe 


We can only speculate on those political issues which 
may arise within the black community in 1978. There 
may or may not be Asian strikes during the year, 


developing with the range and intensity of Grunwick. 
Black youth will have no alternative but to continue 


their fight against wagelessness and police malpractice. 


About when, and where these struggles will take 
place, or what form they will take, we cannot be sure. 
Education and housing are likely to continue being 
areas of political concern and activity. The indepen- 
dent organisation of black women threatens to be a 
major development on the political landscape, and 
whether the courts will force us to free political 
prisoners from Pentonville or elsewhere, we s_.all have 
to wait and see. 

We have showered our close friends and associates 
with the best for ’78, but the National Front and the 
ground swell of racialism from within the white work- 
ing class cannot be wished away. 

Political activists can have no copper-bottomed 
guarantees. We know not when, how, or where. The 


WEHAVE A DATE 
IN'78 


essence of political activity lies in the knowledge that 
a mass black response will come and that activists 
must be sharp, in a state of readiness, through a 
practice unpolluted by vanguardism, to respond to 
and shape events as they develop. 

We have a date in ’78 though, which carries with it 
a copper-bottomed guarantee. We know when and 
where and with 13 years of history behind us 
we can approximate, with some precision, how. 

Carnival 1978 is due on August 27 and 28, 
the Bank Holiday week-end. The date was fixed 
13 years ago by a movement which began with 
a handful of masqueraders and now attracts an inter- 
national response of a quarter of a million people. In 
the same way has the venue been fixed — the streets 
of Notting Hill, in the borough of Kensington and 
Chelsea, London, England. 

This fact of time and place has been constantly 
challenged throughout the history of Carnival and, 
with increasing persistence, over the last three years. 
“Get it off the streets!” 

“Enclose Carnival in a stadium!” White City Stadium 
has been mentioned. 
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“Ban the event altogether!” 

These reactions find willing and public mouthpieces 
among senior police officers, politicians, local whites 
and black community relations officers. 

Following last year’s festival, the Shadow Home 
Secretary and Deputy Leader of the Conservative 
Party let it be known that, ‘it would be totally 
unfair to those who live and work in the Notting Hill 
area to hold the Carnival on the streets again.”’ 

Assistant Commissioner Helm, the officer in charge 
of ’77 policing, was more reserved. It was too early to 
decide, he said, whether the event could be permitted 
in 1978. 


Rumour & Mischief 


The legal position is this: The ultimate power to dict- 
ate time and place rests with the Home Secretary. 
Apart from the central power — the Carnival movement 
— all else is lobbying. And, from the Home Secretary, 
mum’s the word. Not a peep, no policy at all. In the 
absence of policy, rumour and mischief prevail, and 
so it is with the Carnival. 

The order and organisation of Carnival, involving 
250,000 people, carrying within it all the conflicts of 
our strife-torn society, must proceed in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty, doubt and rumour-mongering. For 
this state of affairs, the Home Secretary is responsible. 

He seems to have a vested interest in rumour and 
mischief. All he needs to do is to confirm what the 
mass movement has already established — that 
Carnival will forever be held on the streets of Notting 
Hill over the Bank Holiday week-end. What has 
emerged, is that like his predecessors, he treats each 
Carnival festival separately. ‘Let’s see how the blacks 
get on this year and we will decide on the next.’ In 
this way he keeps the mass movement on a string. In 
this way manipulation and intrigue become the order 
of the day, the stock-in-trade for politicians and 
police alike, wringing concessions here, setting up 
deals there. 

The longer the Home Secretary takes to state his 
policy on when and where, the greater his opportunity 
of deforming the movement, drawing out the tired, 
the weary, the reactionary elements in a force against 
the dictates of the mass movement. 

In the heat of the political and social combat which 
has surrounded the festival, holding the line on time 
and place, sticking to your guns on this crucial issue, 
is an extremely difficult business, especially among 
those who have no material interest in the festival. The 
Carnival movement has its fair share of those with 
no material interest at all. They do not play mas, 
beat pan or organise dub and version. They operate 
from a position fraught with instability and, as such, 
_are vulnerable to the most vulgar of compromises. A 
word in the ear of any such loud mouth, that he 
should advocate Carnival in a stadium, triggers off the 
press statement, willingly pounced on by ballerinas 
of the press who pirouette on oe periphery of the 
movement. 


Others see the golden opportunity of becoming 
leaders. A dream come true. No one need whisper in 
their ear. They speak without prompting. Their latest 
sermon advocates that the Carnival movement has be- 
come too huge and unweildly for the streets of 
Notting Hill. Mini-gods call in turn for mini-carnivals, 
in different black communities. Where we have united 
in a historic movement, they preach dispersal. 


The Central Force 


All significant movements have a central force. It is 
there, whether seen or not, in the eye of the beholder. 
Here, in our Carnival, that force is represented in the 
struggles of mas men/women, pan men/women and 
to a lesser extent, soundsmen/women, in building 
autonomous organisations to hit the road on both 
days. 

Can we come on the road this year at all? 

How many tenors do we need? 

How many pan players can we surface? 

Who is going to tune the pans and what will the cost 
be? 

Can we find silk-screen printers for Sukuya? 

Can my teenage bass section stand up to the grind 
of two days on the road? 

Whither the iron men? 

A whole range of specifics preoccupy the central 
participants, and from those struggles all else flows. 

A self styled West Indian Marxist-Leninist told me, 
during last year’s negotiations, that the musicians and 
mas players lack the political consciousness necessary 
to fight the state. He implied that organisational 
leadership should be taken out of their hands, 
substituting for them those armed with isms. 

I have opted for the long haul through which the 
preoccupations and struggles about tenor pans, silk- 
screen printers etc. blossom into an open struggle 
against those who stand in our way. 

Committment to Carnival means holding the line 
that leads from our central force. All else cannot last, 
all else is transitory. And the Home Secretary’s dilly- 
dallying over time and place is a real obstacle, obstruc- 
ting our organisational advance. He is an anti- 
Carnivalist and st:ould be treated as such. 

These circumstances determine what the primary 
task of the movement must be. The Home Secretary 
has to be forced to declare. We are well placed to 
tackle him now. A leadership, exercised with political 
skill and confidence, can take the mass movement to 


| his door. 


The Carnival Development Committee must take 
the lead, constituted as it is around the principle that 
all mas men, steelbandsmen and soundsmen should 
hold the reins of leadership. Their responsibility is 
clear — agitate, propagandise, demonstrate, picket 
and, by any means necessary, the entire movement 
must be taken out of this yearly uncertainty. Carnival 
must be placed in the ranks of a permanent institution | 
in the cultural and artistic life of the United Kingdom. | 


Long time rob him of his language 
Long time rob him of his culture 


So me say the table gwine turn 
So me say the fire gwine burn 
This time it will be ten against one. 
Big Youth 


BLACK G 


A community matures by evaluating and 
transforming its own culture. The black 
communities of Britain are no longer 
immigrants. We have not only brought 
with us our past, but built with distinc- 
tion the social power, the festivals and 
artifacts which celebrate that power. 
Our festivals and artifacts are fast beco- 
ming public forms in these islands — as 
indigenous as Yorkshire pudding. This 
issue of Race Today celebrates and eva- 
luates the celebrators. We seek to give 
in this issue a platform, as we have to 
some extent in the last three years, to the 
transforming activity we call our culture. 
In the last few years black culture 
has become a political issue in Britain. 
Our festivals are surrounded by police, 
the books which reflect fractions of our 
lives are attacked, the music we make is 
subject to the coercion and pressure of 
media, market and the interests which 
control both. At another level, Britain 
attempts to encapsulate this culture, par- 
cel it in a pill to be swallowed by legis- 
lated generations of ‘multi-culturals’. In 
that thicket of opposition, the struggle 
for ‘culture’ is a struggle for authenticity. 
It is not the kind of authenticity 
sought by the avant-garde of Europe 
who lived as artists and created for a 
future they could have no hand in bring- 
ing about. The short stories of Jennifer 
Johnson, the story of the birth of a 
sound system present the kind of auth- 


EATION 


enticity that sustains the lives of young 
blacks in Britain. With only that amo- 
unt of self-consciousness required to 


speak into a microphone or put pen to 


paper, they represent an artistic move- 
ment which grows out of the day to day 
life of a community that retains and re- 
joices in its distinctness. 

There are debts to be acknowledged 
and lumber to be cleared. In our rev- 
iews we hope to evaluate the output of 
the originating cultures. Linton Johnson 
a poet and musician in his own right, 
reviews reggae; Akua Rugg criticises a 
black film and a play which enjoy a cer- 
tain patronage. Both of them write with 
a consciousness that the artifact has to 
be called to account, to say who it is 
for and why. In their criticism, success 
gets a second place. 

That in itself is a break from the 
recent past when the Caribbean boasted 
only of its Naipauls and India of its 
Satyajit Ray, glittering prize-winners 
who put themselves on international 
maps of distinction. The dub organiser, 
the writer of Railton Road, the poet of 
our nights of bleeding, have their artistic 
direction dictated by the experience and 
destiny of the people they write about 
or play for. It makes for the rootsiness 
and responsibility that the writing and 
criticism in these pages exhibit. 


Race Today Collective, January 1978. 


There is five gal | want to tell you 
‘pout. Dem lick head from different part a 
London; but is one t’ing dough, dem is 
One an’ di same but individual in every 
sense. Mek a tek dem one by one. 

Lightening hail from Guyana an’ is a 
soul-head. Before she buck head wid dem 
addah gal she couldn't chat a word a bad 
English; now she pass CSE ina it. Why 
dem call she Lightening is because when 

| dem sit down ina corner a chat people 
business, she always miss everyt’ing an’ a 
confuse di issue. She live up ina bush lan’, 
according to di addah four gal, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 

Chalice come from Guyana too, but 


y | she come in jus’ like a Jamaican to di 


addah gal dem. She can chat bad an’ love 
a gossip. She better dan any newspaper or 
radio. She live a North London an’, out a all 
adem, dis is di Top Bitch. 
| Nex’ come Charlie. She is a bwoy in 
| every sense but wid looks. She love a 
trouble an’ always in di thick of it. She 
| hate all di soul-head dem, excep’ fi Lighten- 
| ning, because she t’ink dem mad. Trouble 
_is she noh know seh she mad too! | mean 
if you a goh mash up six chair an’ set dem - 
_a fire ina de middle a di common room _ 
dat pack up wid people, somet’ing wrong 
;omewhere: | wonder is soh all Peck- 
ham people stay? — 
-. Granny Roach is jus’ ae feet an’ 
| mash-mash, but, bwoy, she have di Biggest 
‘mout’ in di world. She live a Dulwich an‘ 
fishe family is di only black family pan di 
| road. She is an only chile (thank God, 
him know whey him adhu) but, lord, 
she have dem whites pan she road undah 
manners. An’ fi a person no bigger dan a 
| cockroach, she have many people walking 
| in fear, because of her mout’. 
_ Squeakey is di last pan di list. She live 
| right pan di Front Line a Brixton. So 
everybody kinda cagey ‘bout she (so we 
wont seh no more ‘bout she for mi noh 
want any contract out pan mi life). 
_ Now di five a dem togeddah is not 
really looking fi trouble; dem is jus’ high- 
spirited. Soh dem seh. But trouble love 
dem. Now 1 certain seh you mus’ know. 
dis certain set a gal, because if you noh 
know dem, you aint know anybody. Like - 
|seh, two a dem come from 
a; di addah three born right yah soh 
/ ina Inglan’ but dem parents come from __ 
_Jam-Down. (Mind you, if you ask dem 
| parents if. dem is fi dem pickney, dem will 
: let you know seh dem never seen dem be- 
iy fore i in adem life). But di way dem get 
on you woulda t ‘ink seh i is dem discover 
JA an’ a run it! _ - 


Ballad ForYou 


Back to story now. Right yah soh ina 
dem college there is acommon room 
known as di gossip corner, because dem 
gal will sit ina dat corner an’ a laugh an’ 
smile wid you but a chat you same time. 
But most of di time is man, food an’ 
music dem a labrish ‘bout. Now dem is di 
renkest an’ most bold face set a gal you 
will buck up anywhey. 

One morning, it was ‘bout tea-break 
time an’ dem fly upstairs to di canteen. 
One big queue deh in front a dem but 
dem noh business ‘bout dat. Dem jus’ 
walk up to di front an’ start fi full up dem 
pocket wid biscuits an cheese. Dem naw 
pay fi doze but dem will pay fi dem buns 
an’ sandwich. Well, while dem a wait fi 
pay, Granny decide fi start eat she buns; 
but when she tek a bite she decide seh she 
noh want it any more. Soh whey you t’ink 

she dhu wid it? She fling it back in a di 
tray an’ get somet’ing else! Dem reach up 
fi pay now an’ while di woman a check up 
di price dem, Squeakey stan’ up in front a 
di woman, drink off a glass a orange 
drink, full up di glass again an’ seh she — 
only paying fi one. Dis is fi show you how 
dem bold-face. When dem ready fi move 


| off now, who you t'ink a stan’-up behind 


dem? Noh di vicar! An’ not one adema | 
have di mine fi put back whey dem t’ief. 
Dem jus’ carry on walking no an’ a look 


ina di vicar eye, a mek fi dem an’ fi him 
eye mek four. When dem reach back ina 
di common room dem start pap big ad 
‘bout it. 

Well it so happened dat one.a di gal 
ina di college a have party pan di satdey 
nite an’ she invite di gal dem. From di 
time dem hear ‘bout party, dem all a plan 
whey dem a goh wear, because is nothing — 
but pure style a goh cut dah nite deh. 

_ Well di satdey nite come an’ is one 
piece a t’ing gwaan. Man, you shoulda 
did dey deh fi see it, but seen as you 
wasn't, | a goh tell you “bout it. Lightening 
Chalice, Charlie an’ Granny Roach arrive — 
‘bout twelve o’clock an’, as dem step in 
all di man dem ina di room lef’ whey dem 
a dhu fi come eyes dem up an: fuss roun’ 
dem, like fly roun’s.. . ., because when 
dem gal dress, dem sharp. Is not’ing but 
suit an’ tips wid gold dis an‘ gold dat. 

Weil di addah gal dem nevah like it 
but dem nevah seh not’ing. But one cer-__ 
tain set start pass remark an’ a stare pan 
dem. Now Granny Roach noh like any- 
body look pan she. Soh she stop dance an’ 
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look ina one a di gal dem eye. Di gal look 
whey an’ Granny start dance agen. Nex’ 
‘t’ing she feel eye pan she agen; soh dis 
time she spin roun’, lif’ up she skirt an’ 
ask di gal if she see enough yet. Di gal 
| shame soh till she turn she back an’ start 
talk. Same time in bounce Squeakey ina 
she swade pants suit. Man, she look hot 
an’ all eyes deh pan she. Di addah gal dem 
all bundle roun’ she fi fill her in pan di 
situation. She smile an’ pap two move. 
Well now, dem all deh togeddah an’ is 
dem a control di middle a di room an’ a 
rave strong, strong. Now Chalice is di 
top bitch out a all a dem, an’ she a rub 
_down wid one a di addah gal dem man. 
Him wont leave her alone, but is soh she 
like it, when she have addah people man 
an’ dem deh right deh fi see all. Now di 
man woman noh like dis an’ she a walk 
| pass an’ a bounce Chalice. Chalice goh fi 
lick her but di addah gal dem stop her an’ 
seh she fi goh fia walk outside. 
Chalice smile ‘cause she know what dis 
| mean. She gaan outside an’ di addah four 
start rave an a wine-up ina di middle a di 
| room. One by one di man whey Chalice 
did a dance wid woman an’ she fr’en dem 
a tip-toe outside. Di addah four gal dem 
get on like dem noh see. Dem give dem 
two minutes den charge outside. Alla 
dem surroun’ Chalice an’ a argue. 
“Alright, Granny, which one you want?’ 
Squeakey ask. 
‘Man | want dat big hefty one.’ 
‘Khu you an’ you want di biggest.’ 
Di addah gal dem laugh. Dem stan-up 
quiet an’ a watch when suddenly Chalice 
box one a di gal. Dis was di signal fi move 
in. Fi tell you di truth, a nevah even see 


when Charlie jump pan one a dem back an’ 


_drop-kick di addah one. Jus when dem all 
deh pan di groun’ an’ a get some box an’ 
Bie, a voice suddenly shout, * Is what di 


~ Park Bench Blues — 


_ ‘Man, you don’t hear ‘bout park bench 
blues ‘till | tell you ‘bout it.’ 

Di gal dem dress ina school uniform 
when dem goh down fi breaktfus in di 
morning, but by time dem gone through 
dem front door dem don’t have it on any 
-more. When dem lick-head a mee is 
nothing but noise. 

‘Gal, you bring di tune dem?’ 

‘Yes man; is whey y ‘u tek mi fah.’ 

Di bus come an’ it is jus like dem come 
out a zoo. When dem get on pan di bus, 
dem light up cigarette an’ a pay half fare. 

One a di Tulse Hill bwoy dem pass a a 

remark: — 
‘Lord, you can says tell di Norwood gal 
dem. Not a | book ora eo jus” ten 


SRS 


a 


raas a gwaan out yah? Oonu young girl of 
today, all oonu know is fi fight an’ get on 
like bad woman. Tank God my daughter 
noh stay like oonu; she ina bed where any 
decent young girl would be.’ 

Dis gossip corner stan’-up. Dem nevah 
even look like dem was fighting. Di 
woman stan’ up pan she door step ina her 
dressing gown a look pan dem. Di addah 


| Embassy an’ a pile a records.’ 


A bulb whizz pass him head. 

‘Is who do dat?’ di bwoy ask. 

All di gal dem get up. 

‘Is me’, dem all shout. 

Di bwoy catch him fraid an‘ sit down. 

Him hear ‘bout dem gal yah a‘ready: dem 

don’t beat you; dem jus’ tear off you 

clothes and kick you off at you stop. 
When di gal dem reach.dem stop, dem 

all pile off an’ a ring bell like dem a work 


pan London Transport. Di conductor jus’ 


smile. Him want fi rae him destination 


ina one piece. 
All di gal dem ‘gaanit in a park except fi 


PH. She gaan wid di red pen fi mark dem / 


in. She tu’n teacher now. 


gal dem a struggle upoff di groun’. 


| ‘But wait, Lorna, is you dat’, di woman 


shout. : 

‘But kiss mi daag a yard’, a noh eleven 
o’clock you goh a you bed an’ now mi see 
you a road a fight.’ 

Now, dis woman was big an’ here: an 
when she come wizzing pass, everybody 
stan’ still. She grab her daughter: 

‘Whey you a dhu out yah? Is whey you 
deh?’ 

‘| was at the palty; mommy, oh please 
don't beat me.’ 

‘Noh beat you noh. Is what you was 
fighting ovah gal?’ 

‘Dem trying to teck whey my boyfriend.’ 
‘You what? Man? You have man? Gal, 


you can’t even wash you draws good an a 


fight over man when you suppose fi deh a 
you bed. You have man. Well | going 
show you ‘bout man you see, love.’ 

Well, by now all di people from di 
party outside a watch while dis woman 


teck off her slipper an’ plant a lick ina dis — = 


gal head. Man, | nevah see a woman 
beat her daughter soh in all my life. An’ 
when di fawdah come out it was like 


murder. When dem done, dem jus’ drag her | 


inside. Her fr’en’ dem disappear long 
time an’ di gossip corner gal dem a pap | 
some big laugh. 
‘Dat will teach dat gal fi come try ok 
up my scene’, Chalice seh, an’ di addahs - 
agree. 
Like a did seh, is one piece a t’ing 
gwaan: an’ seeing it is bettah dan reading 
it. Soh anytime you a goh a party, mek 
sure you suppose fi dey-deh. If not, 
watch you step ‘cause di gossip corner 
might be there. An’ dem don’t want you 
man, jus’ a bit a fun. An’ it may be at your 
your expense. 
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Marcia bring out she portable record — 


player, an’ all di records dem pile up fi / 


play. Dem put on di first one an’ start 


dance. When you look pan dem, lord, you — : 


woulda nevah believe seh is school dem 
suppose fi deh. Dem dress like forty-five 
sun a shine pan dem. Dis a real garden 
party. But none a dem did know what 
was coming fi one a dem. / 

PH come back wid a pack a cards an’ 
di gamblin’ start. Every two minutes, a 
new man come on an’ join in. Dem can’t 
understan’ how dem a lose so much; but 
di gal dem know: di pack fix! 


By now everybody man come an’ dem 


all a lean up one side wid dem gal an’ 
t’ings look right. Some a dem even a rub 


- 


costae ity : mn 
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a 


down two tune. Is broad daylight but fi all 
| dem care is blues dance. - 
___ ls ‘bout three a-clack now an’ every- 
body a lay down pan grass wid dem man 
an’ a feel right. Nex’ t’ing you hear: 
‘Sheila!’ : 
Sheila get vex. 
| Jennifer Johnson is a Nineteen year old 
British born black of Jamaican parentage. 
She has lived all her life in Brixton on 
“the front line’, Railton Road, a centre of 
unemployed social activity. She is a mem- 
ber of the Railton Road Youth Centre, 
known locally as ‘Shepherds’. 

Jennifer began writing early in 1977, 
when a creative writing drama workshop 
was set up at ‘Shepherds’ by a member of 

he Race Today Collective. 

__ Jennifer is a natural storyteller of re- 
markable talents with a keen eye for de- 
tail and dialogue. She writes in the tra- 

tion of Caribbean writers like Sam Sel- 
on and Austin Clarke, documenting the 
experiences of young British blacks, like 
herself, with great honesty and humour. 
For someone born in Britain, she shows 
‘a remarkable control of the Caribbean 
dialect. Her work is indicative of the new- 
_ly emerging talent of black writing in 
Britain. “Ballad For You’ and ‘Park Bench 
Blues’ are short stories which were written 
in the workshop at ‘Shepherds’. 


‘Is who a bawl out mi name soh?’ An’ 

she jump up wid dat. | 

“Raas pant is mi maddah!’ 

Everybody jump up now. 

‘Is whey di backfoot you a dhu ina park, — 
gal? a noh school mi sen’ y’u dis morning?’ 
Sheila start shake as she maddah grab her. 
‘Is whey y‘u have on, gal? a.soh y’u leave 
di house dis morning? When y’u come 
nyam y‘u breakfus y’u did have on y’u 
school uniform’. 

An’ wid dat she sen’ Sheila a bax. Every- 


_ body a back-whey now. 


“Mi sen’ dis dam gal a school, lord, an’ 
whey she deh? ina park wid man right ina 
di school mout’.’ 

Nex’ t’ing, she maddah produce a belt an’ 
things get hot. 

Sheila start run round an’ round di park 
bench. She man deh right behind she be- 
cause di maddah decide seh she a goh kill 
di two a dem. - 


What a sight it was. Man, if things was 
not so serious ah woulda dead wid laugh. 


blues,’ 


Den Sheila man drop over di bench. Sheila 


-maddah waste no time; she sit down pan’ 


him an’ start tear some lick ina him arse. 
Lord, dat day him bawl. When di madda 
get up di bench cover in watah. She a look 
fi Sheila but Sheila long gaan. When di __ 
maddah gaan, Sheila come back. 
‘Well, now | turn orphan an‘ dis bench is © 
mi new home.’ 
Suddenly one of di gal dem shout, 
‘To hell wid it. All we turn orphan now, — | ~ 
for yu know seh Sheila maddah a goh tell | 
pan we all.’ a 
Well, when everything did seh an’ done 
dis jibe always reach Sheila. : 
Ist Person: “Is whey y’u live, gal?’ 
Sheila: ‘Norwood Park, man; di bench pan 
top a di hill. When a ‘hole a blues dance, 
mi maddah did come mash it up.’ 
‘Yes, man, dat is fi dem park bench 
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Black Joy’, a film about ie in Brixton, 
London’ s black ghetto, is currently fea- 


tured in a series of full-page advertisements 


publicising the Cinema International 
Corporation’s latest offerings. 

Norman Beaton, Guyanese star of the 
film, is shown twinkling alongside Paul | 
Newman, Barbara Streisand, Michael 
Caine et al. 

_ Plaza 2, the cinema housing the film, 


is no down-town flea pit or inaccessible art: 


film theatre. Situated just off Piccadilly, 
it is ideally placed to catch the tourist 
trade or the native out for a night on the 
town. The black presence in Britain, it 
seems, is suitable material for ‘packing 
‘em in’ at the centre of the nation’s 
cinema land. 
| Incommon with many who will see 
the film, its hero, Benjamin Ignatius 
‘Samuel Jones, is ignorant of Brixton’s 
ways and manners. Flat of foot, pretty 
of face and slow on the uptake, he is 
summarily relieved of his innocence, 
wallet and virginity by a succession of 
Stock characters; city slickers, seductive 


_venal women, unsympathetic bureaucrats. — 


_ Much has been made of the fact that 
the film is not political, and merely pro- 
vides an hour of good, dirty fun. The 
tesidents of Brixton are shown cussing, 
fighting, bedding down and messing 


each other over with monotonous regular- 


‘it Reggae and soul music provide a 


A Review of Black Joy 


Distributed by Hemdale International Films 


| contrast to the drab physical environment 


of a decaying inner city area. 

The documentary style used in the 
direction of the film, and the attention to 
detail, evident in the scenes shot on loca- 


- tion, suggest that those responsible for 


the original concept of the film had set 
their sights on something more than sheer 
entertainment. Some passages in the film 


‘pay homage to certain aspects of Carib- 


bean culture — its patois, ways of dressing, 
moving and being. This aspect of the film 
is particularly strong in the scenes dealing 
with the reception of immigrants at their 
point of arrival, conditions in a church 
doss house and the hassle of collecting 
welfare money. 

.A film which, in the main, depicts 
blacks as making the best of a bad job, 
rather than seeking alternatives, is a politi- 


cal statement in itself. ‘‘Black Joy’, which - 


is finally a product of white society, fully 
bears out that society’s assumptions that 
blacks are at the bottom of the heap and — 
likely to remain there. What else is there to 
infer from the lives of people who, from 
the evidence of the film, use their energies 
for nothing more than acquiring casual 


sex, dope and flash cars. 


“Black Joy” will no doubt delight 


those for whom it was made — white film _ 


audiences — for it cannot possibly have 


been made for black audiences. Blacks do 
_ not avoid films with exclusively white 


; slacksploitation | 


themes. Furthermore, the publicity car 


aign mounted to market the film, invites — 
people in the form of a strip cartoon, ‘to — 
spend a night out in Brixton’. Who needs a 
a written invitation to their own home? 
The movie moguls have taken a liberty 1 
commandeering the word black for the 
title of their film. One only has tocon- _ 
sider the transformation of the name 
Emmanuel into an international symbol | 
describing a soft pornographic film to 
appreciate how other words could be —|/ 
similarly debased. ‘Black’ films have come | 
to be associated in the minds of film goers 
with plots that have a strong element of _ 


- sex, drugs and violence. “Black Joy” con- | 


tains all these ingredients. It panders to 
white society’s prurient interest in certain 
aspects of black social life. It provides 


_ light entertainment for whites, who after 


all have their own a: for serious 


_ consideration. 


The film doesn’t have much to offer 
the actors either. Their performances are 
stereotyped. The men rant and rave and. 
the women simper. All, in true film tradi- 
tion, are acted off the screen by child star,# 
Paul Medford. His rendition of Shirley 
Temple is no mean feat given that he is 
male, black, and the script writers have 
provided him with dialogue that’s as 
risque as any in the film. 


Akua Rugg 
Race ey Collective 


““’ Play” by Robert Serumaga reviewed by Akua Rugg 


terpreted this as symbolic of the fading political and social issues the play touches 
away of old Africa. Others, appearing to on are not completely obscured. The un: — 
take their cue from the actors, could be certainties and terrors that have seized ~ 
observed in attitudes which suggested that | the mind of Mutimukulu have to be 
they were not as alert to what was going realised in dramatic form. 
on around them as one might have Support for the performing arts (with 
expected in a place of public entertain- the exception of music) within the black 
ment. ‘| community is fragile. Black artists run the 
Rufus Collins the director works as risk of crushing it if they do not discipline} 
- best he can with his material. Off-stage themselves into presenting work, topical 
sound is used to great effect to suggest though it might be, in a popular form. It 
Mutimukulu is haunted not only by his is one thing for an audience to stretch its 
wife, but also by a menacing world be- mind, it is quite another for it to stretch 
yond the confines of his room. He has to its collective mouth in the gaping yawns 
render Serumaga’s shifting scene of real that seemed to be on the order of the day, 
and imagined characters so that the the night | went to see “A Play”. 


The Keskidee Arts Centre in North London 
has consistently encouraged and supported 
little-known black writers. Its theatre-in-the- 
round provides a venue for the staging of 
their work, and is particularly suited to the 
presentation of drama that is not set in a 
traditional mould. 
| found the latest play at the Keskidee 
difficult to view favourably. The play- 
wright has indulged his own artistic whims 
instead of disciplining himself to present 
his analysis of the lives of a certain group 
of blacks in an easily comprehensible and 
attractive form. _ 
The stage of Keskidee’s theatre, which 
has no proscenium arch, is entirely approp- 
_ riate for this play; the auditorium serving 
as the four walls of the room in which the 
. action of the play takes place. As the play 
| opens, we find Mutimukulu, a westernised 
African chief, sitting in the room on the 
anniversary of his wife’s murder. Serumaga 
uses this circumstance to explore 
Mutimukulu’s preoccupations. A 
phantasmagoria passes before us, reveal- 
ing an Africa in transition. Traditional 
Africa is symbolised by two characters 
played by Imrhu Caesar and Gordon 
Tialobi. Dressed in African robes they 
chant, drum, play a traditional African 
board game, and tell endless riddles. | 
Modern Africa is represented by Witty oo) 
Forde and David Haynes dressed in west- 
ern styled suits cut from African cloth. 
Unlike their traditional brothers they can- 
not while away their time, harassed as 
they are by the complexities of modern 
_urban life. Neither of these worlds offer 
Mutimukulu refuge from his difficulties. ~ 
Serumaga, because he is dealing with 
topical themes, appears to associate mod- 
ern forms of drama with lack of coherence 
in the structuring of plays. Characters are 
given repetitive dialogue and perform 
actions which do little to develop the 
themes within the play. This dramatic 
tedium finally resulted in what one 
might charitably label participation 
drama. When Caesar and Tialobi on 
several occasions retire from the centre of 
action, and fall asleep on stage, some 
members of the audience might have in- 
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yet&The Roots 


: Side 1. All We Doin Is Defendin/ Five 

/ Nights of Bleedin’ 

Side 2. Command Council Dub/Defence 
Dub. 

A Disco ‘45 by Poet and the Roots from 
po Records 4 19012. 


This record was produced and recorded by 
by the Jamaican poet Linton Kwesi 
ohnson and his friends. It sets two of his 
joems to reggae music. 
he backing music of the first track, 
‘All We Doin is Defendin’, is powerful in 
| its own right. The bass, double drumming 
anc ‘percussion are the sounds of reggae 
today, and are. complemented beautifully 
Oy intelligent piano runs. The bass brings 
out the violence of the music while the 
piano seems fo paderine the seriousness . 
of the lyrics. 
The lyrics of this eee state eee posit- 
on of the black British in the slang and 
music of black Britain. Linton Johnson 
describes oppression: 
a ‘Doze days of di truncheon, , 
An doze nights of panctioly. 


_ Doze blows. that make my heart 
swell’ 
But this is not a statement of the passive 
victim, 
‘All oppression can do is/bring pas- 
sion to the height of eruption/and 
_ songs of fire we will sing’. 
He explains that this violent reaction is 
not of our own making and that ‘Ail we 
doin’ is defendin’. The record warns that — 


there is no possibility that blacks in Brit- 
_ain will stop defending themselves when 
they are attacked. They will use all the 


weapons at their disposal to fight back: 
“All wi need i is backle, pets and 
sticks 
Wr have fist, 
_ Wi have feet, 
Wi carry dynamite i in wi teet’ 
The track i is well produced and ends with 
“All we doin is defendin 
60 get ready fi war 
“War! : 
Freedom i isa very jin hing’ 


The second track i is ‘Five Nights of Bleedin’ 


Anyone who has read this poem 


1 published in Dread Beat and Blood or. 
| heard Linton Johnson recite it will want 


to buy this record for that reason alone. 
The poem describes five nights at youth — 
clubs, dances and blues in different parts 
of London. There are vivid descriptions 
of the social activities of black youth and 
of fights and stabbings between sections 
of the youth. 

‘War amongst the rebels 

Madness, madness 

War!’ 
The poem is a lament for the blood spilt 
and also an analysis of the aggression and 
violence. 
‘Rebellion rushing down the wrong 

road ; 

Storm blowing down the wrong tree’ 
A part of this social life involves conllies 
with the police. | 

‘Babylonian tyrants deconded/ 

- pounced on the brothers who were 

bold, 

So with a flick of the wrist, a ab 

and a stab 

The song of blades was sounded . 

The bile of oppression was vonited, 

And two policemen wounded —_ 

Righteous! Righteous! War.’ 


j 


The mood of the music is sombre with | - 
_abareness that pushes home the message 


of the poem. The lilting bass and Linton’s | 
voice are prominent. The only criticism of | 
this track is that it was faded out before 
the poem was completely finished. 


Side 2. 


‘Command Council Dub’ is a dub of - 

‘All We Doin Is Defendin’, and as we said — 
earlier the music by itself is powerful and | 
dynamic. For the best effect it should be — 
heard at full volume or on a sound system. 


The second track on this side, ‘Defence : 
Dub’, is another cut of the ‘Command =| - 


Council’ Dub, with the inclusion of the | 


| words, ‘All oppression can do is bring © 


passion to the height of eruption’. Both © 


are heavy dub. 
On the whole the Disco ‘45 is fresh 


and exciting with something for those in- 
to music, for those into poetry and for — 

those who want an incisive political analy- 
sis of black Britain. Hopefully this will | — | 
herald the emergence - more poetry on | 


_record from Linton Johnson. We wait 
expectantly. 


Michael and Keith la Roa. 


what they broke up, andtostartthe  —_ 
reconstruction of their ‘past destruction’. 

In ’Let’s Live Together’ Maxie lists all the 
crises his society has been experiencing — 


Max Romeo (‘the threat of war, earthquake and famin’) 
eS and advances as a solution the title of the 
song. 
‘Where Is The Love’ is again a call for 
: national unity, brotherhood and love 


which are seen as prerequisites of peace, 
BacancHucton em iLjena as is ‘Give To Get’, Maxie’s prescription 
emes are still Jamaican. . ae ini ta 
by Max Romeo (Mango MLPS 9503) This contradiction between international BURL As ee ees 
96 Degrees In The Shade sounds and local themes is in fact a _ against the poor man’s lot. With its some- 
by Third World (Island ILPS 9504) characteristic feature of all ‘international what contrived soul/funk motif ‘War 
reggae’, from Bob Marley and the Wailers | Rook’ isa song urging the people to get 
right down to the Inner Circle. involved on ‘dis ya bad-bad war rock yaah’, 
In terms of themes, Reconstruction is As any reading of Manley’s and his 
artists, referred to as the ‘bandwaggon’, a mixture of social commentary and _| Ministers’ speeches will show, these 
rallied around Michael Manley and the protest which finds Max Romeo still =| songs amount to a party political broad- 
People’s National Party during the 1972 championing the point of view of the cast on behalf of the People’s National 
general elections. They composed and party he supports. His message here is that, | party. The rest of the album consists of 
sang pro-PNP and anti-JLP songs. Among now that the party political war is over, | ‘Melt Away’, a rasta song about retri- 
them were Clancy Eccles, Ken Boothe, the sufferers should join hands and and butive justice, with a powerful bass line; 
the Wailers and Max Romeo. Since then | make it like crimson and clover! The title a tribute to Martin Luther King, 
other singers, supporters of the PNP, have | S°M9: Reconstruction, describes the short- | undoubtedly inspired by Burning Spear’s 
echoed the party's point of view, but lived peace which pervaded Jamaica tribute to Marcus Garvey; and the calypso - 
none more consistent than Max Romeo of | oe after the general elections style ‘Destination Africa’, yet another 
‘Wet Dream’ fame. ast year: song about repatriation. 
_ Maxie’s “Let The Power Fall On |’ was The smell of breakfast woke me up Although Reconstruction is probably 
a rallying ery for the PNP during the ‘72 this morning the most professionally accomplished 
elections. Following the elections, when | can feel the difference in the air album Max Romeo has done so far in 
the masses began to complain that ‘Joshua’ As | look through the papers | | terms of production and arrangement, it is 
wasn’t delivering the goods he had notice the change undoubtedly his weakest. 
promised, Max Romeo made ‘No Joshua No bad news of war or despair. | A relatively new group to make a signi- 
No’, in which he told his ‘friend’ Joshua Mango/Island Records Ltd. ficant impact on the international reggae 


(Michael Manley) that rasta was ‘watching Maxie then implores the Jamaican 
and blaming’ him. By 1975 it seemed that populace to ‘wake up’ and ‘mend up’ 
‘all was forgiven and Maxie made ‘Social- 
_ism Is Love’, the ultimate in propagandist 
reggae. Here Maxie sells the party's 
doctrine of ‘democratic socialism’ to the 
suffering masses by transforming it into a 
moral issue. 

Max Romeo is by no means limited to 
party political themes. Over the last 
decade or so he has given us ample. 
evidence of his diversity and his talent as 
a singer of melodies. He is also an intelli- 
gent and at times powerful lyricist. Of 
_ the three albums he has made (‘Revela- 
tion Time’, ‘War In A Babylon’ and 
‘Reconstruction’) the latter is by far the 
most commercial. It is Maxie’s first 

attempt at internationalising his music. 
Many of the songs on the album echo 
the metropolitan sounds of North 
American and British popular music. The 
melodies of the sangs here are for the 
most part catchy, contrived and in some 
_ cases, borrowed. Some like ‘War Rock’ 
and ‘Take A Hold’ resonate of American 
soul and funk, and reflect Max Romeo's 
exposure to and absorption of metropoli- 
tan sounds over the years. But if Max 
Romeo has taken a small step towards 
internationalising his music — not so 
much by incorporating other elements, 
but rather by drawing from his stock of 
experience of international pop — his 


One of the features of Caribbean political 
culture is the use of popular music as 
political propaganda. A group of reggae 


scene is Third World, an uptown reggae 
band whose members include the son of 
the Jamatcan Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Finance, David Coore. Unlike 
most Jamaican musicians and singers, 

the six members of the group come from 
pretty comfortable backgrounds. And 
unlike most of their fellow reggae artists 
who are mostly self-taught, Third World’s 
personnel are formally trained musicians. 

The group made their debut on the 
international stage at the historic Wailers 

concert of 1975 at the Lyceum, Strand. 
Their first album — simply titled ‘Third 
World’. — reflected the group’s diverse 
influences, both local and international. 
In spite of their ‘third world’ image, from. 
| the outset it was clear that their approach 
was an eclectic and international one. 
This approach combines the traditionalist 
approach of Cedric Brooks and the Light 
of Saba, the roots approach of Burning 
Spear, the rock-reggae style of Bob 
Marley and the Wailers, with the more 
sophisticated metropolitan sounds of 
“North America. — 

_With the exception of the Wailers’ 
‘Catch A Fire’, Third World’s second _ 
and most recent album, ‘96 Degrees In The 

Shade’ is perhaps the most sophisticated - 
international reggae album yet. Here the 
group have succeeded in creating a rich 
blend of uptown, uptempo rockers. 

: rhythms, hard rock, jazz, funk and rasta 

| rhythms. This is not tosay that the 

| music here is based on any simple applica- 

tion of any pre-given formula. The album 
| conveys both creativity and thought i in 
aos together the music. 

- Third World’s musical excellence is not 
bivayé matched by sharp intelligent. Lyric- 
ism. ‘Tribal War’ is rather pedestrian. It 
perpetuates the historical myth of the 
absence of tribal war in Africa, with trite 

lyrics about the so-called ‘Third World 
Man’ from the land of ‘iration’. 

The eight songs on the album are a 
mixture of social commentary, protest, 
rasta mythology and invitations to the 
listener to partake of the music. To my 
mind the most exemplary songs are 
‘Human Market Place’, a subtle, brooding 
protest against the perpetuation of the 
conditions of slavery in Jamaica; the 
melodically rich ‘Jah Glory’, rendered 
here Abyssinnian style; ‘Feel A Little 
Better’, an uptempo rockers tinged with 
synthesiser and rock guitar where the 
listener is implored to ‘dub it and feel a 

little better’; the title song. ‘1865’, a song 

}| about the Morant Bay rebellion led by the 
| black baptist preacher, Paul Bogle; and a 

soulful yet ethereal rendition of Bunny 

Wailer’s ‘Dreamland’. 

In spite of its obvious weak- 

nesses, Third World’s new album is one of 

the best of last year’s output. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson, 
| Race Today Collective 
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Lorine Burt and Claudius Hilliman interview Peoples War 


i Can you begin by briefly outlining what 
_ is needed to put out a sound? 


To have a sound the fundamentals are a 


turn table, amplifier, speakers, records, 
_ a record box and a person who knows 


and plays records. The number of 


_ speakers depends on the power of the 
amplifier. They are mainly 18 inch 


speakers. Some sounds have about 20 


_ boxes af moderate sound and about 10 


double boxes—as many boxes as will fill 
the hall that you are playing in. A 
double box consists of two 18 inch 
speakers made up together in one cabi- 
net. They can take 100 watts each, 
meaning they are giving out 200 watts © 
power and that’s a lot of power. 


Why did you call your sound Peoples 
War? Is there any special significance 
attached to the name? 


| don’t know of any sound that is named 
out of the experience of black Britain. 
They mainly go back to the culture of 
the West Indies for their names, or to the 
culture of Africa. We came to the name 
Peoples War because we saw the name 
being different, meaning people coming 
together to fight a war. The youth who 
run sounds usually take their names 
from something black they can identify 
with, that’s part of their culture. For 
instance, some names are related to 
Garvey or Rastafarianism, such as Black 


Star-liner. Another one is Shaka, taken 


_ from the name of a Zulu warrior. We 


chose Peoples War because we wanted 
something political to come out of it. It 
makes people think about what our — 
name means, as there were people’s wars 
going on in Africa — in Angola and 
Mozambique — and in the West Indies 
where people are taking up the gun, and 
in Britain where black youth are fighting 
the state. We want to relate to other — 
youth about our different problems ae 
encourage them to organise. 

When we first started we decided to 
call ourselves Combinations because we 
combined different sets of music, but 
we were very small then. We changed to 
Peoples War about a year ago when we 
bought a bigger amplifier and three 
boxes, which meant we could play in a 
reasonably sized hall to bigger audiences. 


How and when did you start your sound 


_ system going? 


| think it was in 1973. In our area there 
were quite a few established sounds 
already. There was Fat Man and Dees. 


_ At that time we were going out to clubs 


and so on and so we knew what was in 
the music. We bought a lot of records 
ourselves. We got to a stage where we no 
longer bought released records, we 
bought imported records from Jamaica 
and America. Soon we had quite a few 
records. We used to go to a particular 
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club in Stoke Newington called Hibiscus 
we were introduced to a wider range of 
music because they played a lot of calyp- 
so, soul and reggae. One day we got the 
opportunity to play in the Hibiscus and 
from that we started to build up a follow- 
ing in the Sunday sessions at the club. 

We started off with just records, pure 


_ records. We only had an ordinary home 


stereo, so when we started playing at the 
Hibiscus, we used our own records and 
the equipment of the club. We were de- 
pendent on the club for equipment really. 
When the Hibiscus closed down we 
were left with a set of records and no 
equipment, so we had to make a choice 
as to what we were going to do. We said, 
well, we would try and carry on. But we 
really started going in the year | was 
given a lot of money for my birthday. | 
saved it all up. | didn’t buy birthday pre- 
sents. Instead | bought two stereo 
speakers and a little amplifier, | borrowed 
_amade up turntable. That was what we 
started with. When we used to play at 
parties, we had to take the little stereo 
and the little ben’ up turntable and the 
amplifier, which was not more than 15 
watts. We were like a sound in records 
‘but not in equipment. 


Was it just the two of you who started the 
sound? 


No, three of us. Us two and David a next 
door neighbour. First of all it was just me 
and David buying the records and then 
after a while Keith started to buy records 
and we brought him into the sound. 


You mentioned other sounds that were 
-already popular when you started, such as 
Fat Man and Dees. What did you think of 
them and didn’t their popularity discour- 
age you at 16 from developing your own 
sound? 


Fat Man started in Hornsey, a couple of 
streets from where we live and he used to 
play out a lot in Hornsey. A lot of people 
used to tell us about him but we were at 
school then and didn’t used to go out ~ 
much. We followed him later even when 
we were playing at Hibiscus. We enjoyed 
him alot although he mainly provided 
reggae. That’s why we saw Hibiscus as a 
really unique situation in that it provided 
different types of music, because all the 
sounds around were playing one type of 
music. Fat Man is about 30 or so now and 
we said to ourselves if he can do it and 
reach popularity at that age then we can 
do it also. But we said that we will be 
different and play a wider range of music 
so that we could play for anybody. That 
was the point. Another thing is that 
although the sound system in this country 
started off as a Jamaican thing it’s now 
part of the culture of all black youth in 
Britain. That’s how we got into it. We 
went to school with the same youth and 


sought out the same entertainment and 
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we all share the same values. So now it 
doesn't matter which island you came 
from originally. 


If you were both still at school when you 
started the sound, how did you manage to 
keep your records up to date and main- 
tain your equipment? 


Mainly. because we were enthusiastic and 
did not spend our money on smoking and 
drinking or going out a lot. David was 


working as an apprentice and we used our 


pocket money and some money from 
working on Saturdays. We had to use our 
feet a lot getting around to record shops 
to hear what was in and we couldn't 
spend our money on mediocre records — 
we had to pick the best. Sometimes we 
could not afford to get the imports or pre- 
releases like the big sounds because of the 
expense, but we would get them a month 
or so later so we weren't far behind. Right 
now it can cost £20 a month to run the 


‘sound and more if part of the equipment 


breaks down, like if we blow a tweeter 

or we blow something in the amplifier. 
But the important thing about a sound 

is the enthusiasm of the people involved 
because at the stage we’re at there's no 
money in it. It’s like a hobby, so you've 
got to be prepared to spend the money. 
Also, you have to make contacts, people 
who will fix amplifiers cheaply and supply 
records cheaply because we are buying 
imports and pre-releases above the market 
price. 


Is it still just the three of you organising 
the sound? 


Well our friends used to help us out a lot 
lifting equipment and about a year ago 
David started dropping out, so we had a 
meeting and we said to them, well come 
in and be part of the sound. The thing is 
they used to help us out, like they were 
our box boys and box boys with a sound 
can get in free. They could have been box 
boys with a much bigger sound. So now 
there are eight of us and we all contribute 
to the sound financially and physically. 


You said that you had a meeting. Is there 
some kind of organisation around the 
sound? 


There has to be. We have to get equip- 
ment to a certain place at a certain time, 
and get everything wired up, so we have to 
organise it. We have to organise the best 
place and best ways to buy speakers and 
so on, so we have to know what every- 
body else is doing. So, once in a while, we 
have a meeting to say, well we need some 
more money, or where can we play 
constantly, and how to pool our resources 
and ideas. The meeting is really to co- 
ordinate all the different things we have 
to do around the sound. You see a sound 
is a collective thing. Everyday we are 
having something to do with the sound, 
like chasing records or repairing equip- 
ment. When we play there are specific 


enough, but it is an aim of ours. 


tasks — the person who selects the re- 
cords and passes them to the DJ. Then 
there is the toaster who controls the 
amplifier and the mike. But everyone in 
the sound can get a chance to toast or DJ. 


Many youths get into the sound as box | 
boys and work their way up. 


There has been an explosion of sound 
systems among black youth in the last 10 
years. How do you account for this and 
what kind of relationship do you have 
with other youth sound systems? 


It’s prestigious to have a good sound. In 
this area, the youth really look up to Fat 
Man and Dees and they see them playing 
to big crowds of people jumping-up and 
enjoying themselves. Also, its something 
interesting that you can do with your 
friends apart from the boring situation at 
school. Now almost every street and 
block in black areas of London has a 
sound and they get their ideas from the 
big sounds they follow. The other thing is 
the seunds have a large female following. 
Although the sounds at the moment are all 
male, | think soon the girls will also be 
part of it. 

We have good relationships with the 
sounds that are around our age group. We | | 
lend records to each other and borrow 
equipment and so on. But there is a lot of 
conflict between sounds and fights be- 
tween the followers of sounds and you 
get challenged where one sound says he 
can beat another sound in volume and 
records. It’s part of the sound system 
movement. Personally, | think we speak 
for our sound, we don’t believe in the 
competition among the youth because it 
causes a lot of trouble and fighting. We 
like to have our own following and enjoy 
ourselves. 


How do you see Peoples War developing 
now and what plans do you have for the 
future? 


Well, naturally, we would like to break 
even financially because at the moment 
we don’t. But mainly, when we play out 
we want to influence people’s ideas 
through the music we play. We want to 
talk to the crowd, not a long talk but just 
a little thing so people can start thinking 
about how to organise around their situa- 
tion. We think that maybe through the | 
toasting we can put forward our views 

on things and tell people what’s happen- 
ing. Something like a verbal newsheet. 
For instance, one time in Angola when 
the MPLA and FNLA were fighting, peo- 
ple did not really know why or what their 
differences were but there were records 
made about it they could relate to. Also 
when we play out we would like to put 
up some cultural ornaments or something 
which says Victory to the Peoples War. 
The only reason we haven't done these 
things is that we have not yet got enough 
boxes and we don’t play out regularly 


Reading History | 
With Arthur Lewis 


| Labour In The West Indies: 

| The Birth Of A Workers’ Movement. 

by W. Arthur Lewis. With an afterword 
by Susan Craig, Germs Of An Idea. 
Published by New Beacon Publications, 
£3.60 hardback — £1 .80 Paperback. — - 


his pamphlet i is the only serious attempt 
adocumentation of the Caribbean-wide 
workers rebellion which exploded in 
St Kitts in 1935, developing in strikes 
and insurrections throughout the islands 
ding in Jamaica in 1938. | 
The author, Arthur Lewis, is a West 
| Indian. He wrote the document here in 
ritain, and it was first published as a 
Fabian pamphlet i in 1939. Lewis is 
| described in the preface, written by a 
| Member of Parliament, A. Creech Jones, 
as “’a close student of imperial, social 
and economic problems who has spoken 
| and written much on these matters’. He 
| was also an active member of the League 
| of Coloured Peoples, which campaigned 
then for the democratic rights of blacks 
| in Britain. 
4 The fact that the pamphlet has been 
republished, at this time, by one of our 
| only two black community publishers is 


itself a political act of some significance. 
Today, like in 1935-1938, Caribbean — 


| workers are engaged, once again, ina 
series of strikes and insurrections. As | 

| write, the sugar workers in Guyana are 

| still holding out in the longest strike in 
modern Caribbean history. Political crises, 
generated by the relentless struggle of 
Caribbean workers, plague all those 

| inheritors of the colonial mantle. 

| _ It is crucial, at such moments, that 
some historical continuity be maintained, 


| and tHat the participants of today do not © 


approach these struggles as though they 
| Were something new. It ought to be a 

common place that a firm grasp of the 
| Present all embracing social crisis will 


only come to hand with a thorough under- 


standing of previous revolutionary 
moments. In this respect, the reissuing of 


‘Labour in the West Indies: The Birth of a | 


| Workers’ Movement helps. 


‘To the original document the publishers 


have added a critical essay by university 
lecturer, Susan Craig, one of the new - 

| breed of Caribbean intellectuals. Then 

| Plow: an extract ie ee — of 


the Moyne Commission, the body set up 
by the British government to enquire into 
the rebellion and to make 
recommendations. i. 
Too often we read political and social 
history against here and now value 


| judgments. You have, in approaching the 
task, to place yourself in the atmosphere 


of that moment the historian aims to 
capture. Lewis gives some idea when he 
tells us, in passing, that i in cae to 

the Caribbean-wide insurrection, “ 

much has been written on this ee in 
recent months”. The reader of the pamph- 
let must create the picture of a wide 


| range of political polemics and activity 


here in Britain, during that period when 


events were unfolding at home; responses 
from all those with connecting interests 


on the islands. 


© 


Some examples will suffice. Leonard 
Lyle, sugar magnate, President of Tate 
and Lyle Ltd., ina letter to ‘The Times’ 
dated May 10, 1938, had this to say: 
“| cannot believe that | was unsound in. 
stating that the West Indian labourer does 
not even remotely resemble the English 
labourer.”” Obviously, an attempt at 
justifying why sugar workers in the _ 
Caribbean should not remotely enjoy 
the same rights as their British 
counterparts. 

CLA. James, writing | in the newspape 


‘Fight’, the organ of the Revolutionar 


Socialist League, met Mr Lyle head on. 
James’ credentials on this question | had 
been established. Before emigrating to. 
England he had pre-empted the rebellion. : 


| of 1935-38 when he wrote ‘The Case for 


West Indian oe Government’. tv was 


_ ae 


published by the Hogarth Press in 1932. 
In the ‘Fight’ article, “British Barbarism in 
| Jamaica: Support the Negro Workers - 
Struggle’, James outlined the issue as 
follows: “The government is in the hands 
of capitalists and planters and they are — 
concerned with themselves and their 
profits. Trade Unions? Manhood suffrage? 
A government elected by the people? 
| Impossible! For, says Mr Lyle, the West 
| Indian labourer is {inidamenta/ly different 
from the British worker.’’ James goes on 


116 draw the dividing line: “A powerful 


movement is now well underway in all 
the islands. The British workers must 

_| support it. Once the West Indian workers 

| have their democratic rights they are able 
| and willing to struggle. . . Citrine and 

| Transport House take no initiative in 
helping to organise them. The British 
workers must, in their unions, press for 
full democratic rights for West Indian 
workers.”” 

Again, in 1938, the issue of the 
Trinidad rebellion came before Parliament 
for discussion. The basis for the discussion 
| was a report on the riots in Trinidad. 
_Aneurin Bevan, the MP for Ebbw Vale, 
whose political energies were, at the time, 
concentrated against the TUC and the 
Labour Party leadership, focussed his 


| indignation against those responsible for 


| the report. Nothing would have been 
heard of the island’s troubles, said Bevan, 


2 had. it. not been for the rebellious 


activities of Uriah Butler, ‘’an inspired 
Negro genius’. Bevan was outraged by 
_| the whole tone of the report which _ 
__| criticised the Governor for daring to open 
| negotiations with Butler. He turned his 


_ Germs of an Idea’ 


anger to the TUC’s representative on the 
Commission. ‘““The TUC”, he said, 
“should repudiate Sir Arthur Pugh’s: 
signature and | hope that next time they 
are asked to elect representatives for 
Commissions of this sort they will not 
select them from the most conservative- 
minded and reactionary-minded trade 
unionist.” 

Right here in Britain, therefore, the 
political lines were drawn and Lewis him- 
self was in the heat of the battle. ‘Labour 


_ in the West Indies was his intervention, a 


voice that the Fabians judged ought to be 
heard. His was an effort at influencing 
what the Colonial Office would do in 
relation to events at home, The pamphlet 
educates on the geo-politics of the Carib- 
bean and goes into as much detail as can 


be available to someone 4,000 miles away _ 


on the riots, strikes, insurrections and the 
circumstances surrounding them. This is — 
Lewis the journalist, restricted by his 
distance from the arena of combat. 

Then follows Lewis the economist, 
outlining, in measured tones, an economic 
programme of which the Fabians would 
have been proud. There we see the bare 
bones of the neo-colonialist economy — 
foreign capital balanced by responsible 
trade unionism. Lewis developed this 
programme in future years as a consult- 
ant to several third world governments. 
He could easily be described, and rightly 
so, as the architect of capitalist develop- 
ment economics in the Caribbean and 
Africa. 

Susan Craig, in the afterword, ‘The 
, issues the challenge to 
Lewis. As a modern Caribbean intellectual 


mea grew out of the womb of the bs s 
tradition, only to reject the parent. Sh 
_has at hand the remorseless, violent r 

tion by Caribbean workers of today « 

that economic model which Lewis hope 
would “make of the West Indies of the — 
future a country where the common mai 
may lead a cultured life in freedom and 
prosperity”. Nothing of the kind has 
happened and Susan explains the hov 

~and whys in an Oey researched 
essay. 


Of equal significance are the conto rs 
drawn of the sugar industry, whose 
workers and peasants formed the majorit 
and were at the heart of the rebellion 
This is in documented reports of sittin 
of the Moyne Commission in Barbadc 

Finally, the pamphlet gives voice to 
the highest organisational ; form to eme' 
out of the movement — the resolutions 
passed by the British Guiana and Wes 
Indian Labour Congress, November 1938. 

The entire work is a mere sketch 
key moment in Caribbean history. 

The publishers have done their best 
with the limited material at their dispo 
New Beacon has given the lead, It i is fo 
Caribbean historians to follow, 
bringing to the fore the creative depth o 
a rebellion that is here simply in sketch - 
form. We need to know much more ab 
what the participants were thinking 
doing, not only the coal workers, the 
sugar workers, the oil workers. The work 
ing class embraces many more sections. 


Darcus Howe, 
Race ioe Collective 


~ Naipaul On India — 


2 : Andio: A Wounded Civilisation 

| by V.S. Naipaul 

Andre. Deutsch. £3.95. 
‘As a boy in India | found on the book- 
_| shelves of several people | respected, a 

_ certain genre of political pornography. | 
grew up in the post-Gandhian era in which 
certain nationalist prides and preoccupa- 
| tions had disappeared or become un- 
fashionable; the era in which a Gandhi 
cap was more a sign of bloated arrogance 


| and corrupt dealing than of nationalistic 


purity. The books had been collected in 
an earlier age, compulsive reading for a 
generation who lived through the thrust 
and parry of the ‘independence struggle’. 
The books have deservedly gathered dust 
and been forgotten. Reading ‘A Wounded 
Civilisation’ reminded me of them. 

— One of them (I read it twice, and it 
passed from hand to hand amongst all my 
_| argumentative friends) was called ‘Mother 
_| India’, written in the ‘20's by an 


American called Katherine Mayo. | read it 
with horror. | asked some wise man in the 
family why Mayo wrote it and was told 
that she was a political prostitute. My 
mother objected to such language in the 


house, so the abuse was explained: 


‘Mother India’ was written to convince 
American public opinion that India must 
stay British, that the propaganda of cul- 
ture and civilisation which the Indian 
nationalist movement was spreading with 
the help of international liberalism, was a 
cloak for the sinister superstition and 
feudal sensibility of a nation of morons 
and hypocrites. There were lurid chapters 
on birth, marriage, sex, each laced with 
shuddering anecdotes of cruelty and 
superstition. 

Next to Mayo’s reverenced poison, was 
a book by a British journalist called 
Beverley Nicholls. lt was a famous book 


_in India at any rate. It was called ‘Judge’ or 
Judas’, and attempted to show up the 


Mahatma as trickier than slippery Dick — 
Nixon. Nicholls, again, was writing for 
_market, writing with a commissioned pu 
pose. To both these books Indians had 
written replies. One was ‘Unhappy India 
and another ‘Uncle Sham’. Indian intelle 
tuals had, at that time, taken it upon 
themselves to demonstrate that it was 
stone of British imperialism that covere 
the maggots that Mayo had upturned, 
that doing dirt on the US was as easy a 
raking the muck of resurgent India. 
Needless to say, no-one commissione 

Naipual. For the third time in 13 

years he had been out to India and written 
in response to his preoccupation with. 
“phantasmal memories of old India _ 
which for (him) outline a whole cns - 
tion” 

After Naipaul’ S$ first visit came ‘An 

Area of Darkness’, one of the most dis: 
cussed books in India in the ‘60's. His 


_ second trip yielded some of the essays 


. M first reaction to ‘A Wounded. 
lisation’ ‘is one of morbid fascination, 
anifestation of masochistic reading 


its. As did Mayo and Nicholls, Naipaul 


‘moves, in every enquiry, into a civilisat- 
ional territory ‘beyond the merely — 


political’. It becomes an enquiry, through 


ruminating on ruins, through reporting 
onversations with broken maharajahs, 
isillusioned journalists, through inter- 
course with landlords and landscapes, 
through re-reading Gandhi and the nove- 
list R.K. Narayan, into the soul of India. 
_ India is probably the country with the 
most examinable soul. No-one today does 


the same for Russia or America or, indeed, 


the Middle East. Writers on these nations 
bite off just as much as they can chew 
and pretend to have digested. So we get a 
book on Gulags, or on the vulgar material- 
ism of the affluent society, or on strategy 
that determined the six day war. Naipaul © 
| follows the tradition that pronounces on 
| the totality of India. 
| — In formulating the pronouncement, he 
| has to convince the reader that a merely 
political anabysis will not suffice. No- 
where has he succeeded in doing that. Nai- 
paul lives on a planet where civilisations 
become aware of their inadequacies and 
| then find the intellectual means to move 
ahead. Useless to stop him and say, listen, 
that’ s not how history works, that’s not 


_ 


| Narayan, the comic South Indian nove- 


list who has reverted to acceptance, 


‘Karma’, the Hindu, wheel on which India _ 
| has been wrecked. He is right too about — 


the new and powerful class of rich farm- 
ers whose homes he visits, the meanness _ 
of whose domain he grasps. : 

There are terrifying truths in the book, 
the sharpness of the novelist recording 
with accuraey and irony the cant of 
middle class India, the futility of official 
India, the mystic sham of the conscious- — 
ness which insulates Indians from the — 
terror of the civilisation we had bred. 
And yet there is no truth without hope, 


no tragedy, only pathos without any sign ; : a 


of regeneration, any trace of someone = 
doing something which will give some for- 


1 ward thrust to the society. -— - 


Naipaul looks for such signs and finds 
them only in the efforts of the neo-fascist 
Shiv Sena party of Maharashtra whi 


organises slum dwellers into comm 


to bring a minimal sense of hygie 
the slums. Of course there is no 


1 tive force i in the Sena. They are 


dey ne coheed 


— attacks on South Indians who w 
on To Laie — bea. @ 


ie t Newton, it 
ith is not primarily a 


product of good ideas, itis a product of 


an organisation of labour. No good, be- 


cause Naipaul has spent his trying months | 
“amongst the damned, he has traced in 
| every gesture of our nation he comes into 
_ contact with the resigned fatal attitudes 
| of mind which will not grapple with living © 
in the twentieth century. He has seen, by 


borrowing Indian eyes, that we live, if 


our Hindu consciousness is intact, on the 


edge of an abyss of suffering which we 
have accepted, continued to accept and — 
will go on accepting. _ 

That acceptance is for Naipaul the 
damnation. He is bewildered by the chaos 
and gifted with no political or historical 
insight which will make order of it. Part of 
the horrible fascination of reading the 
book is that he is right, right in every 


_ detail, but trivially so. He Is right about 


Gandhi, a South African politician with 
a consciousness of race which is alien to 
Indian politics. He is right about R.K. 
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ae words like ‘class’ and “fascis 
cause, he says, they are easy impor 


don’ t apply. | think they do.) 

The final picture Naipaul gives us is 
that India is poor, cruel and has lost its 
way. India is ruled by obedience and 
caste, there is no escape. And yet at the 
end of the book, Naipaul looks forward | 
to ‘the emergence in India of mind, 


_after a long spiritual night’. He dossnd 17 
explain. We know from his work that he 


doesn’t mean by ‘mind’, either Marx or 
Lenin or Mao Tse Tung. He means a con- 
sciousness in the individual which can 
break loose from the hopeless solace oF 
caste, ritual and mimicry. 

What Naipaul can’t see, a Eile of 
historic imagination in one who sets out 
to comment on living history, is the pro- 
cess by which socially productive or — 
progressive ‘mind’ is generated. The last 
30 years have seen such a political 
process in action. Yes, on the one hand 
the wounded civilisation has been licking 
its wounds, applying the infectious spittle 


of the past to the sores in the body politic.; — 


On the other hand, outside Naipaul’s dark 
vision, a new consciousness has grown, a 
consciousness that is relentlessly in favour 
of cauterising the wounds, applying 
merciless surgery to the tentacles of feudal 
mind and mystique that India’s nationa- 
list era touted as our civilisation. 


Farrukh Dhondy, 
Race Today Collective. 


TALKING 
|GRUNWICK 
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A two day hunger strike in November, outside the 
headquarters of the Transport and General Workers 
Union was a desperate last ditch effort, by Grunwick 
strikers to get the TUC to starve the Grunwick factory 


_of essential supplies. The action not only failed but re- 
sulted in the suspension of four strike committee mem- 


bers from the branch of ti:eir union APEX they have 
fought so long and hard to establish. They are to be 
no more mass pickets outside Grunwick. The Asian 
work-force is facing defeat. 

Jayabeen Desai, a member of the strike committee 
reviews her experiences during the course of the 
struggle. 


The majority of Asian workers — our own people in 
this country — are not aware of what this strike 
means for all of us. They are not educated in that 
sense. They don’t know a thing about the trades 
union mevement. At this stage of the dispute, all the 
people in Grunwick have to come and stand outside 
with us. That is all. The trouble is, they have no 
understanding of what we are fighting for. They 
know only how to work here, go home and do the 
house job, go to sleep and then start again on the 
factory job. That’s their life. 

They buy jewellery and saris and other stupid 
things instead of fighting for their dignity. You see, 
they will not listen to us now, but after this dispute 
is over I think our group has to explain everything to 
them. We will have to go from door to door. Many 
of them are afraid to learn anything from us. They 
think in this country it is not worthwhile. 

When they came here they heard about the 
Leicester typewriter dispute (August, 1975). They 
heard that everyone lost their jobs because the fac- 
tory closed because of the strike. Now, they see us 
standing outside the gates at Grunwick for 14 
months and they think we can’t win because nothing 
is happening for us. They think, because of discrimina- 
tion, people in this country will not do anything for 
us. I don’t believe this. You see, what has happened 
with our strike has never before happened in this 
country for Asian people. But our people are afraid 
of being put on the black list and blacked from other 
jobs. But how long can they remain here like slaves? 
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Some of those girls who are still working have had 
a lot of pressure. Even their husbands, in some cases, 
are telling them not to go back, but they won’t 
listen. They ignore their husbands, mainly because, 
I think, they want to earn their own money to buy 
some jewellery or saris. Also they know that Grun- 
wicks is the only place where they can get a job. 
They got this job because they all came one after the 
other. What happened was I got a job, my sister 
would come in behind me, then my sister-in-law and 
soon all my relatives would be in there with me. It 
was good for Grunwicks and in a way it was good 
for the workers with their whole family inside. 

When I first came here, in 1968, I worked in one 
or two factories up to 1972. The factories were all 


similar to each other — all after their production 
targets. The workers were not organised and the 
management was always doing what it liked. If you 
could do the work you stayed, if you didn’t like it 
you had to go away. It was the same everywhere. 
Most of the workers in these factories were new to 
this country, but like me, they went because we had 
to live somewhere — to start our lives here. I didn’t 
know much. I knew that the union was strong and to 
join it would be very good but I didn’t know how 
until I walked out of Grunwick. In fact, I learned 
from my husband as he was a union member at his 
last job with the Rank Organisation. 

When I first came out of Grunwicks I thought that 

unions are powerful, they always work on behalf of 


Wess - ; s 


— nt tye « 


workers and they always back workers. But now I 
can see from our experience and, as I’m more and 
more involved in the trades union movement, and I 
gather information from other people about their 
experiences, that the leadership are not doing what 
they are supposed to do. If they did what they have 
to do, the history of the union movement would be 
different. Then nobody would have to stand outside 
a factory for 14 months like we are doing. We have 
to do this. APEX is not really supporting us. 

If we lose, it will have a bad effect on everyone, 
not only Asians, but every worker in this country. 
It will effect the base of the trades union movement 
and that’s why we want to try and win. We want 
some leadership and we want that leadership to do 
something so that we finish this dispute in a good 


way — with a victory. 


We are beginning to see some support from our own 
community but it is only verbal support. No organisa- 
tions except the Indian Workers’ Association (IWA) 
Midlands Branch has stepped in. The Southall IWA 
invited me to speak at some festival on Independence 
Day. They heard me very well but I haven't seen 
them take any active part in this dispute so far. 
Other Asian people have mentioned Grunwick in 
their speeches but that is all. 

The West Indian ladies, who all work in the 
Processing Department, joined us late but are very 


active now. They are trying to find out everything 


that’s been going on. They come to our meetings, 
and give us ideas about what we should do next. 

You see, West Indian ladies — and I’m not blam- 
ing them — are less loyal to management than 
Asian ladies. Asian ladies are more loyal in the sense 
that they haven’t got the same power in their hands 
as the West Indian ladies. Management knows this, 
or thinks in this way. In the mail department, money 
comes in everyday in cheques and postal orders. One 
day in the summer season I collected £50 in cash 
and £20,000 in cheques and postal orders. Asian 
ladies are afraid to steal the money. Their conscience 
would not allow them to do that. They think if they 
catch us it would create a very bad impression in the 
whole community and they are scared of this. West 
Indian girls are not like them. They can do anything 
because they are stronger. So, probably, Ward has 
made this division and given the mail order jobs to 


| Indian girls and process work to West Indian girls 
| on purpose. I don’t know this is the reason, but it. 


makes sense. 
Already Asian ladies from other factories are 


approaching us and asking us what they should do. 


| Imet a woman the other day who said in their fac- 
| tory they only had two sinks to wash up after work 
_and that took them an extra half hour. Their mana- 
 gement is always making problems for them. They 


| shouldn’t do that washing in their time. Management 
_ have to give them more time and more sinks. It’s 
| little things like this, but everyday we have something 


new. They will not work in these conditions forever. 
_ They can’t. That’s why she came to see us. Now she 
1S going to call all of those ladies to a meeting with 

| us. Another time, two Asian men came to the picket 


20 men from India and Pakistan. They had no union 
and very bad pay. They wanted us to ask APEX to 
take them in the union. I realised they were new and 
didn’t know very much. I told them, APEX is not 

for you, you have to join a printer’s union. I took 
them to one of our own meetings so they could see 
how we organise. This gave them some ideas and now 


they are joining (SOGAT) Society of Graphical and 
Allied Trades. Their management has to accept that. 
In my department we are almost all Asians. There 
was one white lady. She was working with me but 
she was there because she’s deaf. She had done a 
cleaner’s job before and she couldn’t get a better job 
anywhere else. I don’t think any other white girls 
would be prepared to work here. One young girl in 
the mail department couldn’t even read an address. 
What’s she doing in a mail order department? But 
every morning she used to bring hot snacks for the 
management — pokhoras, samosa and so on. Every- 
day her mother cooks them early in the morning. 
Probably she is not cooking for her husband — she’s 
cooking for the management instead. 

This summer they recruited students from 
Malaysia. They didn’t hire any Asian students this 
time because when we walked out, many students — 
Asian boys — walked out with us. Only one boy and 
girl are left and they are medical students. They study 
in India and come and work here in their summer 
holidays. They stayed behind because they are doing 
big business inside there. The boy is working inside 
to steal colour films which he takes back and sells in 
India. 

Most of us who walked out are still together. All 
the women are with us. Some have dropped off be- 
cause they are pregnant, or something like that, but 
they are still on the list and they want to know what 
is happening with us. Seventy people are collecting 
strike pay but we have 91 on our strike list. The 
others don’t come on the picket line even though 
they are on the list, so they don’t take any money. 


Let me tell you one thing. The ladies have proved 
themselves to be very strong. I don’t think the 
younger boys — our own Indian boys — know what 
they are doing, even now. I think it’s because of 
their background. It’s because of how Asians lived in 
Africa. Let me tell you, that was quite luxurious 
living. The cost of living was not so high so it wasn’t 
essential for so many people to earn. Only one man, 
the head of the family was earning. 

I don’t think the strike has changed me so much. 
But I can’t give my social hours to my family be- 
cause I’m very busy these days. I have to go out 
every evening — weekends also — to meetings, every- 
where. The thing is, people ask especially for me and 
if they ask I have to go. My husband is affected. He 
was made redundant where he worked and now, 
wherever he goes, people ask him at interviews, ‘are 
you connected with Mrs Desai?’ Sometimes he tells 
them and sometimes he has to pretend he isn’t. 

The mental pressure has been there, of course. 
Every time I have to make a speech I have to sit 
down and think before I go because my English is not 


so good. Also, I have to travel alot. I am going to 


line. They were printing something in their factory — Norway. The TUC there has invited me. 
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POET AND THE ROOTS 


PEOPLE! PEOPLE! ARE YOU READY? 


VIRGIN RECORDS PRESENT 
A NEW DIMENSION IN REGGAE. 


All Wi Doin Is Defendin/Five Nights 
Of Bleedin. 


Two Reggae Poems. 


PLUS : 
Command Counsel Dub/ 
Defence Dub 


RIOTOUS RIDDIMS 
BY POETAND THE ROOTS. 


Out now on 12” 45. VS 19012. 
From Virgin Records who lead the way. 


RACE TODAY, 
74 SHAKESPEARE ROAD, 
LONDON, SE24 OPT. 


TEL: 01—737 2268. 


SUBSCRIBE 


Britain £3.00 
Abroad £4.00 
U.S.A. & Caribbean 911.00 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/subscriber 
to Race Today 
| enclose 


Send to Race Today, 74 SUIS DEE: Road, London, 
SE24 OPT. 


BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 


Pay at least £5.00 per year for your annual subscrip- 
tion instead of the normal rate. You will not only 
receive Race Today but also 


| RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


STRUGGLE AGAINST SEXISM, RACISM AND : 
FASCISM GROUP y 


Months after our original deadline the Struggle 1 
Against Sexism, Racism and Fascism Group is near) 
completing our writing project. 


We will be publishing at least three pamphlets. Thell 
first ‘Masculinism in Nazi Germany’ contains new ¥ 
research and is relevant in our attempts to under- 
stand and challenge the current situation. 


If anyone would like to contact us we are eager for 
information, ideas and discussion and can be found) 
c/o 46 Burford Road, Forest Fields, Nottingham. | 


NEWS FROM 
NEASDEN 


A CATALOGUE OF NEW RADICAL | 
PUBLICATIONS 


News from Neasden is advertising disguised as biblio# 
graphy. ‘However that may be, it contains in conve: | 
nient form much information on new radical publica 
tions (books, pamphlets, reprints etc) which should 
be useful to publishers, booksellers and bookbuyers) 
alike.’ Monthly Review, November ’76. News from 7 
Neasden is published in February, August and Octo} 
ber and sent free to bookshops. We charge publishers 
for entries. Since the February ’77 issue we have 4] 
included about 3,000 words of ‘real’ reviews. We 7 
hope to increase this as we get more bookshop sales | 
and subscriptions, The annul subscription is £1 or | 
$3.00. Libraries £3.00 or $6.00. 4 
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VOICE OF THE BLACK COMMUNITY IN BRITAIM FEBRUARY 1978 


On Race Today 


Dear Race Today, 


I read your magazine for the first time 
this week and feel I must remark on the 
authenticity of the editorial content. 

I was very much impressed with the 
article written by Jennifer Johnson, 
‘Ballad for You’ and ‘Park Bench Blues’. I 
found them highly explicit and vivid, 
enabling one to visualise the situation 
without endeavoured contemplation — 
providing one could understand the 
dialect. 

The magazine on the whole, I thought 
was well presented, catering for ‘Blacks’ 
of all faculties, portraying various aspects 
and misfortunes of ‘“‘dark skinned” 
peoples other than West Indians. 


Yours sincerely, 
Joy Nembhard 
Harrow, Middx. 


Bookshop Joint Action 


Dear Race Today, 


I write to express the support of Com- 
munity Relations Councils for Bookshop 
Joint Action. My own, CRC, Ealing, has 
been attacked five times in the past year 
in the same way as the black bookshops. 
Many other Community Relations Coun- 
cils have suffered similar attacks. 

The National Association of Com- 
munity Relations Councils is requesting 
a meeting with the Home Secretary. We 
are in this together. I hope we can use 
this opportunity to stand together and 
demand effective government action. 


Yours sincerely, 

Martyn Grubb, 

Senior Community Relations Officer. 
Ealing Community Relations Council. 


Grunwick Strike 


Dear Race Today, 
We discussed your Grunwick article at 
length, particularly around the question 
of the support of white people in a 
primarily black struggle. While we share 
some of your feelings about the “trade 
unionist’ direction the struggle has taken, 
we feel that you underestimate the very 
real commitment of many of the strikers’ 
white supporters — particularly many 
women and other socialists — to the 
strike, as an expression of the struggle of 
black people against sweatshop working 
| conditions and a racist employer, not just a 
struggle to ‘defend Trade Union rights’. 
In this way you under-rate a tenative 
unity that was actually forged around 
Grunwicks, against racism and the right- 
wing offensive through NAAF. 
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This is of particular interest to us at 
the moment because we are starting to 
make a film about racism. As a group of 
white men and women we expect to 
address our film primarily to white youth. 
This seems to be our clear role and a clear 
need. In doing‘it, though, we hope to 
lend what support we can to black people, 
and in particular, black youth. 

We would welcome any ideas, 
experiences, contacts or suggestions for 


sources of funds from Race Today readers. 


In solidarity 
the. Newsreel Collective. 
London N.5. 


Arnold Rampersaud 


Dear Race Today, 


After three years and five months in 
prison, Arnold Rampersaud walked out 
of the Guyana Supreme Court, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1977, a free man. 

We are delighted at this historic victory, 
and would like to express our profound 
gratitude to all those who helped i in the 
struggle to save Arnold’s life. 


Yours, 
Liberation Committee for the Defence of 
Arnold Rampersaud. 


Evidence on Wolverhampton 


Dear Race Today, 


As you have probably heard, there ‘have 
been a number of racist attacks on :black 
people in Wolverhampton, in recent 
months. In addition, we believe that the 
police have done little to prevent or inves- 
tigate these cases. There are also allegat- 
ions of police brutality against black 
people. 

As a result WARC is collecting as 
much evidence as possible relating to 
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these incidents. We already have a numbe 
of statements on file with promises of 
more to come. Such allegations are not 
recent, We know of incidents going back 
at least to 1974. Anyone with informatio, 
about the above, relating to Wolverhamp. 
ton, we would appreciate it if you could 
send it along. 


Yours faithfully, 

Wolverhampton Anti-Racist Committee, 
c/o Students Union, 

Wolverhampton. 


A Racist Attack 


Dear Race Today, 
I would like to tell you of an incident I 
witnessed. a 

I was in the waiting-room of the 
accident unit of Queen Mary Hospital, 
Stratford, with my wife, who had sufferd 
a minor accident. Two middle-aged 
Indians entered, one with a deep gash 
over his left eye and a lot of blood over | 
his shirt. The other later showed me a 
wound in his head which might have 
required five or six stitches. He told me 
that they had been set upon by some six 
white thugs in the ‘Boleyn Arms’, not fa 
from Stratford. They had done their bes 
to avoid trouble with the whites who 
were obviously members of the ‘Front’, 

The coppers kept asking one of them 
whether he was sure about the identity 
one of the whites who had cracked him 
on the head; whether they had called th 
whites names, and other such insane 
questions. 

When I talked to the two, the Sikh tol 
me that he personally knew the people 4 
East Ham Community Relations and 
would be contacting them. He seemed to 
think it was the best way of handling the 
case. 


Yours, 
Jean Popeau, 
London E.15. 
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Two important events have occurred in recent weeks 
around the organisation of the Notting Hill Carnival, 
1978. 

Firstly, senior police officers and their wives, were 
sent to Trinidad—presumably by the Commissioner of 
Police—to investigate and report on the organisation 
of the parent festival in Port Of Spain. Reports indi- 
cate that, Commander Thornton and his entourage, 
were given every opportunity to experience and record 
all aspects of the festival. They were given free rein in 
their relations with the media and were able to address 
the population on the issues which have arisen out of 
the organisation of Carnival in Britain. 

Their journey to Trinidad and the hospitality en- 
joyed by Thornton and his mates, will now require 
something else of them. Firstly, the information they 
have gleaned will counter previous practices and pro- 
paganda by the local council and the police on how 
Carnival in Britain has so far been run. They will have 
to admit that pick-pocketing, in the Trinidad festival, 
| is as much a factor there as at any other public event. 
They must inform their superiors that stalls selling 
alchohol and foodstuffs are in abundance. They will, 
if true to their experience, inform the Home Office 
that, the whole infra-structure of the festival. is fi- 
nanced by the Trinidad government. They will add, 
if the report is not to be a distortion, that the public 
stands (bleachers), demanded by the Carnival Deve- 
lopment Committee in 1977, are central to bringing 
order to the thousands of spectators at the festival. 
Finally, they will inform their superiors about the 


question of the hostility to our festival, displayed by 
the British authorities. ; 
On his return to Britain, Commander Thornton was 
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general disquiet among the Trinidad population on the | 


interviewed on the Thames At Six television programme, 
Thornton was full of praise for the Trinidad festival 
and indicated that he was a firm supporter of the Not- 
ting Hill Carnival. It should be allowed to continue, he 
said. Then followed a very curious remark. Thornton 
told the interviewer that he could speak for other of- 
ficers in his department (Community Relations), that 
they too are keen supporters of the festival. Was he 
implying that officers in other departments are not? 
The question remains, can Thornton win a struggle, 
which is obviously going on at Scotland Yard, between 
the pro and anti Carnivalist forces? 

And now, to the National Front. Following the re- 
cent ban on marches in London, Martin Webster, na- 
tional organiser for the National Front, was invited to 
Scotland Yard for talks. On leaving the Yard, Webster 
issued the threat that the National Front would be 
marching the length of Ladbroke Grove in Notting Hill 
on both days. He indicated that his objective was to 
have his march banned along with the Carnival Festi- 
vities. 3 

The Home Secretary has to be warned that, there is ~ 
a general feeling in the West Indian community, that 
the anti-Carnivalists in Scotland Yard are conspiring 
with Martin Webster to force the issue over Carnival 
and get it banned. It is a suspicion fuelled by the vacil- 
lation of the Home Secretary in his attitude to Car- 
“nival being placed on an equal footing with other ma- 
jor art festivals in the society. It is now time for the 
Home Secretary to give a loud and clear reply to the 
National Front—that, come what may, Carnival will 
be established as a permanent, artistic and cultural in- 
stitution in Britain. That reply is certainly ours. 


Race Today Collective. 
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Readers of ‘Race Today’ are familiar with the housing 
struggle of the East End’s Bengali community. During 
the course of this struggle, the community has organ- 
ised to defend itself against the attempts of the 
Home Office, the Greater London Council (GLC), 
the London Borough of Tower Hamlets (LBTH), the 
poles and other agencies,to deny them their rights as 

ritish taxpayers. Underlying many of their demands 
has been the need to combat racial violence, and for 
this reason the Bengalis have strongly resisted any 
attempts to disperse their community. The Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority, with its recent proposal to 
close down the Robert Montefiore Secondary School, 
has raised this issue once again. 


Robert Montefiore is a mixed school - serving the 
predominantly Bengali area of Spitalfields. It has 
room for 850 pupils. The premises (over 60 years old) 
have recently been improved by the addition of a 
science block, gymnasium and sixth form accommoda- 
tion. The school is notorious in the area for its high 
truancy rates, low academic achievement, and the 
reign of terror which its pupils are purported to carry 
on in the school and roundabout. This reputation did 
not start with the arrival of the Bengalis. Successive 
waves of immigrants have passed through the area, 
and Robert Montefiore has had to deal with the anti- 
pathy of generations of pupils who have realistically 
viewed the school day as nothing more than an intrus- 


-1on into the daily business of earning some money in 


the nearby tailoring sweatshops or down the market. 
43% of the pupils on roll at Robert Montefiore are 
Bengali. This fact has two implications for the Béngali 
parents and children who are fighting its closure. 
Firstly, it is a school in which they can feel safe from 


‘racist attacks and use this freedom to develop a collec- 


tive strength. Other schools in the area have much 
smaller numbers of Bengali students, who are subject 
to daily harassment. One of the schools which the 
ILEA is suggesting as an alternative choice for those at 
present attending Robert Montefiore is Daneford 
School. It has a policy of letting its Asian pupils out of 
school 15 minutes before the rest so that they can 
travel home in comparative safety. Secondly, in the 
face of such large numbers of Asians in Robert Monte- 
fiore the ILEA have been forced to allocate extra 
resources in the school, in the form of specialist ESL 
(English as a second language) staff, various cultural 
concessions, and a large number of Asian teachers. 
The acting headmaster, Mr Mitra, is Bengali. These 
resources cannot be dismissed lightly when many 
schools in the area have an implicit policy of relegat- 
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_ “43% of the pupils were non-English speaking in 


_with limited educational or urban experience. . . The 


 TheClosureOf 
AGhetto School 


ing their Asian pupils to remedial classes. 

The local authorities are at present attempting to 
cut down their spending on the provision of services, 
including education. The ILEA is using the evidence 
of a fall in the population of inner city areas to justify 
the closure of schools. Instead of taking the opportun- 


ity to implement the recommendations of numerous 


educational ‘“‘experts’’, including themselves, that 
inner city areas should experience “‘positive discrimina- 
tion”’ in the form of smaller class sizes and reduced 
teacher/pupil ratios, they are in fact committed to a 


policy of widening, even further, the gap that exists 

between the quality of educational provision in these 

places and that elsewhere. Closing the ghetto schools 
can serve the dual purpose of reducing overall spending, 
while trying (where bussing has failed) to disperse the 
most troublesome section of the school population — 
the blacks. Robert Montefiore has supposedly been 
chosen for the axe for five reasons: 

1. a fall in roll — there are at present 490 pupils, just 
over half the number that the school can accommo- 
date. 

2. a preponderance of Group 3 children in the intake — 
(the lowest of the grades given to pupils who leave 
primary schools as an index of their ability) 

3. a preponderance of boys. In the last three years not 
more than 12 girls a year have entered. (Many Asian | 
parents prefer to send their girls to single-sex | 
schools). 

4. with such a small number of pupils, curriculum 
opportunities in the fourth and. fifth years would 
be necessarily restricted as compared to those 
offered in larger schools. 

5. last but not least, there are too many Bengalis in 
the school: 


1976/7, and to these a number came to this country 


effectiveness of provision for so many pupils with 
English language difficulties or with no previous Eng- 
lish school experience must be a major consideration | 
in discussion about the future of the school. So too 
must be the future of those pupils, many of them with | 
only two or less years of schooling in this country 

who leave at 16 with a marginal grasp of English and 
with correspondingly few qualifications’. 

(from a report prepared by the Development Subcom- 
mittee of the Education Committee). 3 
The presence of large numbers of blacks in a school 

is a source of tremendous conflict in an education | 
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system geared to grading and disciplining its pupils for | this school, some of my friends think this is a racialist 
the labour market. West Indian youth have consistently | conspiracy to disperse the Bengalis from this.area”’. 


rejected the nature and functions of schooling in such 
a system. Asian youth, many still first-generation, 
haven’t yet shown the signs of such a mass rejection. 
Many Bengalis have had little schooling before coming 
to this country, and some of their impressions, like 
the common “Robert Montefiore is a rubbish school 
because there are too many Bengalis in it and too 
many Asian teachers’’, are a product of their initial 
confusion at the school’s blatant failure to give them 
qualifications commensurate with their abilities. This 
confusion is being replaced by a political awareness: 
“They are rearing the children for the factory gates, 
there is no education in the real sense — they have to 
keep them in the school premises until 16 years old, 
that’s all. You will find very few who are prepared for 
the School Certificates or university. The Bengali 
children are intelligent enough, it is the system”’ 
(Bengali parent). The Careers Officer who is assigned 
to the school to help students achieve their job 
ambitions does not mince words with the Bengalis 
who go to her for interview. They are encouraged to 
forget any ideas of further training in favour of a tail- 
oring job — they even have an advantage over the 
white children in the school in this respect, who prob- 
ably won’t be able to get any job at all. 

Out of this disillusionment, the Bengali youth are 
developing a culture of resistance inside the school. 
The English language is their prime weapon. They do 
not need to speak English when they get a job in their 
neighbour’s factory or for their social activities 
around Brick Lane — why, then, should they speak it 
in school? Their refusal undermines the authority 
relationship between teacher and pupil, and at the 
same time makes nonsense of the grading process 
which is the inevitable outcome of this relationship. 
In this light, opposition to the closure of the school is 
more than an educational issue. It is seen as an 
attempt to break the backbone of the community and 
its forms of political expression — “If they try to close 


Any resistance to ILEA’s plan for closure which 
fails to take this community strength as its starting 
point will be a waste of time. On February 7, ILEA 
representatives held an open meeting at the school to 
discuss the future of Robert Montefiore. The Bethnal 
Green and Stepney Trades Council made the point 
(which has also been made by the Tower Hamlets 
Council) that the ILEA has failed to take into account 
the proposed new housing developments in the area 
which will increase the demand for secondary school 
places over the next ten years, thus putting more pres- 
sure on the already full suggested alternatives to 
Robert Montefiore — Tower Hamlets and Daneford 
Schools. The ILEA spokeswoman replied that their 
own Statisticians think otherwise. The staff of Robert 
Montefiore want the ILEA to treat their school as a 
special case, because of the racial harmony in the 
school and the special provision for Asians which dis- 
tinguishes it from other schools in the borough. An 
appeal to the collective conscience of the education 
authority was taken to the extreme by Mr Mitra in a 
fiery speech aimed at dispelling rumours of a “leprosy 
abounding in the body politic of the school”. Attack- 
ed from all sides for the lack of discipline at Robert 
Montefiore he implicitly acknowledged the impossi- 
bility of such an institution while refusing to take any 
personal responsibility, ‘“This is not a prison and I do 
not wish to run a prison. . . Some of you may not like 
the brotherhood of man. I didn’t write the Bible.” 
Other teachers accused the ILEA of deliberately 
allowing the school to sink into its present lamentable 
condition by instructing heads of nearby primary 
schools to encourage prospective parents not to send 
their children there, and by lowering the morale of 
the staff (there has been a 300% turnover of teachers 
in the last five years) by creating an uncertainty about 
its future. The key positions of Head, Deputy Head 
and Senior Mistress have been filled by staff ‘“‘acting”’ 
in these positions who want an end to the resulting 
jokes about their abilities and intentions. 

The Bengalis at the meeting did not want to play a 
numbers game with the ILEA. Still less did they want 
its pity. The meeting ended with a unanimous vote 
(ruled out of order by the Divisional Officer) in favour 
of keeping the school open. The Bengali community 
has the ultimate sanction of refusing to acknowledge 
any alternative provision that may be made for them. 
The youth can vote (as they already do in large numb- 
ers) with their feet. The ILEA now know what the 
Bengalis want — an increasing educational budget for 
their children in the school of their choice. Racism in 
schools is the same if it comes from the NF or the 
ILEA. Asians are forced to divide the people of Britain 
into two categories: those who are with them and 
those who are against them. As the dividing line be- 
comes clearer, so will the political purpose of a section 
“ British society which has at present very little to 
ose. 


Loretta Jennings. 
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Something stinks in the Bradford police force. The 
stench lurks on street corners, hovers menacingly 
over the city and is moving inexorably towards the 
black community. 

In January 1977, a young white man, Geoffrey 
Elliott, was taken into custody at the Tyrls, the 
central police station in Bradford. He was escorted 
there by police officers on suspicion of rape. Those 
who were concerned with Mr Elliott’s progress at the 
station were told that he had confessed to the crime 


1 of rape and would be charged accordingly. His, the 


officers added, was a written confession, signed and 
sealed. No doubt, at his trial, there would have 
appeared several police officers who, swearing to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
would advance in examination-in-chief that the con- 
fession was honourably and voluntarily offered by Mr 
Elliott. They would have adamantly maintained the 
lie under the virulent cross-examination of Mr Elliott’s 
counsel. 

Unless there occurred a dramatic and unprecedented 
conflict in the officer’s evidence, Mr Elliott would 
have been found guilty and received a very harsh sen- 
tence indeed. 

Enter a third party one year after Mr Elliott was 
charged at the Tyrls. Having heard of Elliott’s plight, 
he suffered one of those rare pangs of conscience. He 
too confessed to the rape for which Mr Elliott was 


charged, and, upon investigation, was found to be 
telling the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 

the truth. Mr Elliott was duly released. An internal 
investigation is presently being conducted, presumably 
to find out just how Mr Elliott confessed to a crime 
which he never committed. 

Is Mr Elliott’s case an exception in an otherwise 
fine and upright police force? Hardly. Try this one. A 
senior CID official and his daughter, a woman police 
constable, face charges of perjury after their lies had 
convicted an innocent victim. He received an 18 
month prison sentence. 

A dynamic protest movement, organised from with- 
in the West Indian community in Bradford, has 
brought another case to our attention 

George Lindo is 26. He is married with two children 
and is employed as a binspreader at Tyersall Combing 
Works in Bradford. On Friday, August 5, he left work 
-and made his way home. He intended doing some 


household chores and thereafter he would visit his 
mother’s for a meal, before making his way to London 
to join his wife, Carol, who was at the time on holiday. 


George was interrupted by a knock at the front 
door, then another at the back door. He could see two 
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George Lindo 


white men through his kitchen window, he beckoned 
them round to the front and let them in. They were 
police officers. | 

‘Why did you screw the bookies?” they asked. 
George, stunned by this startling allegation, denied 

it. One of the officers tricked George into going up- 
stairs to fetch the jacket he was wearing on August 

3, whereupon the officer promptly produced a Lloyds 
Bank money bag which they claimed to have found 


in his coat pocket. Clothing belonging to George was 
seized and he was taken to the Tyrls via Laister Dyke 
police station. 

George carefully traced his movements on the day 
he was accused of robbing the local bookmakers of 
£67. He did not do it, he could not have done it. Time 
and time again he repeated his denial for the benefit 
of those officers who were questioning him. Back into 
the cell, cold, tired and hungry and George would not 
relent. 

“Nobody need ever know you are here,”’ came the 
warning. “You will remain here until you confess.” 
Requests to see a solicitor were turned down. 

“Can I phone my wife, perhaps my mother.”’ No dice. 

The officers returned at 10.30 on Saturday morn- 
ing and the questioning resumed. . 
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“Confess and we will let you free.”’ George’s denials 


have a ring of monotony about them after ten hours. 


Back into the cell and the hunger, the cold and the 
isolation began to take their toll. George had never 
been in a cell before and found it unbearable. 

Come 2pm on Saturday and George has had four- 
teen hours of constant jammin’. He was taken out 
once again and pleaded hunger. “If you are hungry 
then talk. Admit it. Confess and we will let you go. 
We will arrange a six month suspended sentence for 

ou.” 
, George, now a broken man, answered yes to every: 
question. He couldn’t confess because he knew 
nothing of the robbery. Like Mr Elliott, George 
would be deemed to have given the confession volun- 
tarily. Not quite, for upon his release he returned to 
the station with a solicitor and gave another statement 
denying the original. 

Perhaps the police never bargained for the fact that 
the West Indian community, without hearing one 
scrap of evidence, would ever be convinced that 
George Lindo got hold of a knife, donned a mask and 
carried out a robbery. Not George, anybody but 
George. This is not the stuff of which prejudice is 
made. He is part of the community, he grew up to 
manhood, got married, fathered children, not in isola- 
tion, but among those who have grown to know him. 
A signed ‘confession’ produced from within the walls 
of the Tyrls would not alter that. Not George, any- 
body but George. 

A defence committee was organised with little 
difficulty. The Bradford Black Collective , which 
publishes the monthly journal ‘Bradford Black’, have 
been monitoring the malpractices of the Bradford 
police. They are giving of their experience and political 
nous to the defence committee. George’s case was 


George Lindo Campaign Picket Tyrls Police Station 


carefully prepared. Under scientific conditions, linguis- 
tic experts at the local Bradford University proved 
that the ‘confession’ could not be George’s. The langu- 


_age did not fit. Evidence offered by the prosecution, 


to the effect that George had been casing the joint on 
the week prior to the robbery, was refuted by three 

of his workmates, all white, who stated that he was 

at work at the time. Forensic evidence, linking George 
with the crime turned into a hot potato for the pro- 
secution. After advancing such evidence, the prosecu- | 


tor was forced to invite the jury to disregard it. 

All roads seemed to lead to an acquittal. And then 
the jury, all white, brought in a verdict of guilty. 
George was duly remanded in custody for sentence, 
pending probation reports. 

The Free George Lindo campaign swung into action. 
Leaflets, posters, press statements have brought the 
issue into the open, making the demand for his release 
the focus of the West Indian community in Bradford. » 

On Saturday February 25, I witnessed no less than 
100 blacks laying seige to the Tyrls. It was their 
seventh picket in two weeks. 

And then to the Leeds Crown Court for sentence. 
The judge sentenced George to two years in prison, 
ensuring that the Free George Lindo campaign 
continues with ever increasing intensity. 

And the last word to a courageous Mrs Carol Lindo. 
Immediately the sentence was handed down by the 
judge, she rose to her feet and replied, “Free George 
Lindo”. 


George Lindo Campaign, 

c/o The Studio, 

Rear of 8, Spring Bank Place, 
Bradford, 8. 

Yorkshire. 


|| Toronto's South Asian Community is 
scarcely 10 years old. About 80% of its 
estimated 100,000 members come from 
| | India and Pakistan, the rest from South 
|| Asian communities in Africa and the 
Caribbean which were the result of - 
earlier waves of emigration from the 
Indian sub-continent. About one in 18 
South Asians in Toronto lived in Britain 
|| before coming to Canada, and most 

|| have relatives and friends there. 

_ The very existence of such a large 
number of South Asians in Toronto is a 
reflection of the struggles of thousands 
of families and individuals against the 
racist immigration policies of the 
Canadian state. Since the early twentieth 
century the state has made it virtually 
impossible for South Asians to immigrate 
to Canada. They were required to journey 
directly to Canada without stopping at 

| any foreign ports, and were made to pay 

a special $200 ‘Asian’ landing fee. South 
Asians were, in effect, barred from 
Canada. 

Despite these state-imposed measures, 
1 which at one point included an attempt 
to deport South Asians to British Hon- 
duras, a small but vigorous South Asian 
community did develop on Canada’s 
Pacific Coast. Asians were also excluded 
from the large post-World War I! immig- 
ration to Canada because, as Canada’s 
then Prime Minister said in 1947, “‘large- 
| scale immigration from the orient would 
| make a fundamental alteration in the 
character of our population”’. 


THE MAJOR IMMIGRATION 


By 1967, political and economic 

| pressure, mostly from non-white Com- 

| monwealth countries, forced the 

| Canadian state to change the overtly 

| racist form of its immigration policies. 
A point system, weighted towards high 
educational and professional qualifica- 
tions, was intended to reptace the 

| arbitary decision of Canadian immigra- 

| tion officers as the main barrier to 

| South Asian immigrants. A second 
important policy change enabled visitors 


IN DEFENCE 
‘OF TORONTO'S 


ASIANS 


| to Canada to apply for immigrant status 


within Canada, and appeal decisions by 
immigration officers. Despite continuing 
racist harassment by immigration 
officials, both at home and in Canada, 
more than 120,000 South Asians have 
used these changes to their advantage 
and settled in Canada since 1968, bringing 
the total number of South Asians to 
about 200,000. 

The success of South Asian and other 
third world immigrants, in using the 
1967 regulations to gain entry to Canada, 
forced the Canadian state to revise its 
immigration law. The state first prepared 
the climate by publishing a public policy 
paper which raised the spectre of 
Canada’s changing racial composition 
leading to disorder in the cities. Then a 
new law was passed in mid-1977 which, in 
essence, returns final decision-making 
power on immigrants’ admissibility to 
Canadian immigration officers in the 
immigrants’ home country. Henceforth, 
the growth of the South Asian 
community will be greatly slowed down. 
South Asians are the most recent of 


the post-war immigrants who have trans- 
formed the face of Toronto. Toronto’s 
population has doubled to about 2% mill- 
ion in the last 25 years, with immigrants 
accounting for half the increase. In the 
same period, the proportion of foreign- 
born has doubled from 20% to 40% . The 
immigrant character of Toronto has 
increased in recent years, with one of 
every three new immigrants to Canada 
settling here, and almost half those who 
relocate after first settling elsewhere end- 
ing up in Toronto. During the 1970's, a 
dramatic shift occurred, as Jamaica, 
Guyana, Trinidad and Tobago and India 
replaced European countries such as Bri- 
tain and Italy as Foronto’s most impor- 
tant source of new immigrants. In 1970. 
60% of Toronto’s new immigrants were 
Asians, West Indians and Africans, while 
only 35% were Europeans. Fewer than 
one in 10 of Canada’s new immigrants 
since 1968 were South Asian and Toronto 
has received the majority of them. 


“LACK OF CANADIAN EXPERIENCE” 


The reality of life in Toronto sharply 
contrasts with the appearance of pros- 
perity and opportunity conveyed by its 
new 60-storey office towers, its hundreds 
of new high rise apartment towers and 
sprawling suburbs, and its modern sub- 
way system. Although South Asians as a 
group have much higher educational and 
professional qualifications than other 
immigrant groups, most South Asians 
have jobs well below these qualifications, 
even after several years in Toronto. If 
they ever get a chance to work in those 
new office towers, it is as security guards 
or cleaners, at the minimum wage. Cana- 
dian citizens get preference for govern- 
ment jobs, and employers use the “lack of 
Canadian experience” to screen out 
South Asians. Most end up in low-paying, 
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overworked jobs in light industry, hotels, 
restaurants, and sales. Many South Asian 
women have their first experience in 
waged work in the garment industry or in 


small factories, with some working their 
way “up” to semi-skilled jobs such as 
typing and keypunching. South Asians 
are a minority in their workplaces, usually 
working alongside other immigrants. In 
most cases, the trade unions have shown 
little interest in unionising these work- 
places or in dealing with these immigrant 
job ghettos. 


When South Asians look for a place to 
live, they quickly find that landlords, real 
estate agents and white residents won't 
allow them in many areas of the city. 
When they do find a place, they often 
face abuse and harassment from white 
neighbours. Although recent European 
immigrants, such as Greeks and 
Portuguese, have concentrated in certain 
areas, South Asians are scattered all over 


the city. Few are in government-subsidised 
council housing. 


Racist abuse and physical violence 
against South Asian pupils have become 
commonplace in Toronto schools. A 
recent survey of Ontario students between 
12 and 15 years old showed that the 
majority held very racist views of South 
Asians. Many boasted that ‘‘Paki-busting’’ 
was a favourite new pastime. South Asian 
parents feel teachers and other school 
officials have made no serious attempt to 
deal with their children’s needs. Instead, 
they fear that the racist treatment of their 
children is having serious effects on their 
intellectual and emotional development. 
A large proportion of South Asian pupils 
are streamed into vocational schools 
which lead to dead-end, low-paying jobs. 

The escalation of anti-immigrant senti- 
ment, and of racist abuse and violence 
against South Asians in particular, coin- 
cides with a broad attack against all 
workers in Canada by employers and the 
state. Since 1975, compulsory wage con- 
trols and cutbacks in health, education 
and welfare have rolled back gains won 
by workers in the early 1970’s. Since 
1974, the real unemployment rate in 
Canada has risen by 50% to more than 
12% of the labour force. In Toronto, it 
has gone up to almost 9% — about 130,000 
unemployeds. Most recent university 
graduates are either unemployed or work- 
ing in low-paying jobs. Low and medium 
income housing is extremely tight, push- 
ing Toronto's rents and house prices to the 
highest levels in the country. Most work- 
ing class families have to spend from 25% 
to 40% of family income on housing. 
There are long waiting lists for state-sub- 
sidised housing. As more West Indians and 
South Asians “qualify’’ as poor enough 
to obtain this housing, resentment among 
working class white families has mounted, 
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both on and off housing estates. 

It is no coincidence that white youth 
have been responsible for most physical 
assaults on South Asians, nor that a recent 
survey found that housewives, the elderly 
and recent immigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe have more racist 
attitudes than the rest of the Toronto 


Toronto police, Dead Body! 
Toronto Police, Shame, Shame! 
Fight back against racist attacks! — 
Sat Sri Akal! Jo Bole So Nihal! 


These slogans and traditional Punjabi 
fighting chants echoed through downtown 
Toronto, November 6, as 2,000’people, 
mainly South Asians, demonstrated their 
anger at police and government failure to 
prevent racist attacks. A feeling of newly- 
discovered collective power seemed to 
sweep over the huge throng, including 
youth and adults, children and the elderly, 
turbaned Sikhs and women in traditional 
dress, as they marched the mile from City 
Hall to the provincial Legislative Buildings. 
The “Toronto police, Dead Body!” slogan, 
which pointedly expressed what the com- 
munity thinks of police inaction to 
protect them from racist attacks, was 
shouted defiantly by children and adults 
at the scores of police along the march 
route. 

“Are we going to do what the bigots 
suggest — go back where we came from?” 
asked Sudhir Joshi, speaking at the rally 
for the organising committee. ‘‘No! No! 
No!’’, people in the crowd shouted back. 


FIGHTING 
BACK: 
ASIANS 
MOBILISE 


population. These sections of the Toronto 
working class have borne the heaviest 
brunt of unemployment, layoffs, cutbacks 
and wage cuts. Strongly encouraged by 
the state and the media, they tend to 
scapegoat South Asians, the most recent 
visible immigrants, for taking away ‘their’ | 
jobs, housing and communities. | 


“Then from now on, we must depend on> 
the collective resources of our community 
rather than expecting the government to 
come to our defence’, Joshi said 

The demonstration marks a new stage 
in the development of the young South 
Asian community in Toronto. The com- 
munity has made clear that the period 
during which self-appointed leftist and 
middle class leaders could advance ‘‘solu- | 
tions’’ to the community’s problems, 
without its active participation and 
mobilisation, is over. An important step 
has been made towards asserting that only) 
the collective strength of the community 
can fight back successfully against all 
forms of racism South Asians face in 
Canadian society. At the same time, a nel 
leadership has coalesced within the com- 
munity to undertake the task of organis- 
ing the collective strength of the commu; 


nity into a disciplined force. | 


ACTION AGAINST RACISM 


This new initiative comes from the 
Sikh Societies in the Toronto area, as 
well as from a relatively new organisation, 
the South Asian People’s Association. 
Together, they set up the newly-formed 
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Action Committee Against Racism, which 
_ | sponsored the demonstration. The Action 
Committee is a coalition of more than 30 
| | South Asian social, cultural and religious 

_ | organisations. A number of other immi- 
grant, anti-racist and white left groups 
also participate in the Committee. 

The estimated 20,000-strong Sikh com- 
munity in Toronto is the most strongly 
organised section of the South Asian com- 
munity. The weekly Sunday gatherings at 
the Shromani Sikh Society in east end 
Toronto, which frequently draw up to 
2,000 people, allow naturally for the 
collectivising of individual experiences 

and formulating community responses. 
The annual election of the Sikh Society 
leadership enables the Sikh community to 
choose leaders who reflect their needs 
and aspirations. Mobilisation for the 
November 6 demonstration was carried 
out largely by word-of-mouth through 
this Sikh network. Sikhs and their temple 
have been frequent targets of racist 
attacks and abuse. As early as 1974, Sikhs 
organised a demonstration to demand 
police protection for their members and 
temple. 


A CHANGE IN STRATEGY 


“The people don’t believe in the 
government, police or media any more” 
says Daljit Singh Gill, president of the 
Shromani Sikh Society. He says the over- 
whelming majority of South Asians have 
also rejected community leaders and 
government appointees who advocate 
relying on the government for solutions. 
Sikhs see their present fight against 
racism in Toronto as part of their com- 
munity’s centuries-old tradition of fighting 
collectively against injustice. ‘Sikhs 
believe a problem should be resolved 
peacefully if possible’, Gill says. “‘If it 
cannot be resolved peacefully, then it 
must be resolved physically, by the com- 
munity as a whole, not individuals.’’ He 
quotes the traditional saying of Guru 
Gobind Singh: “If all means of redressing 
a wrong fail, then raising the sword is 
pious and just”’. 

The other force behind the mobilisation 
is the South Asian People’s Association, 
an organisation of blue and white collar 
workers, students and a few professionals. 
SAPA members include Indians, Bangla- 
deshis, and South African Asians. Most of 
its members had been active as individuals 
around community problems before 
SAPA formed about a year and a half ago. 

“When the racist situation sharpened 
in Toronto a few years ago, the South 
Asian community did not have clear 
leadership on what to do about it”’ 
explains Mohinder Singh, SAPA’s Gerard 
| | Secretary. ‘’The middle class section of 
the community sees the problem differen- 
tly to other sections. At the same time, 
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tried to exploit the situation to gain 
members. The needs of the largest section 
of the community, which is in fact most 
affected by racism, have not been repre- 
sented by either of these approaches. 
Some time ago, a group of concerned peo- 
ple from the community started to discuss 
the problem. Unable to fully agree on 
how to see the problem of racism or 
resolve it, we decided to go to the commun- 
ity to find out how they saw it. We firmly 
believe that leadership in the fight against 
racism has to come from the section of 
the community most affected by racism. 
We learned from people about their pro- 
blems, held rallies, and assisted people 
with specific problems. Finally all this 
culminated in the organisation of the 
November 6 demonstration.”” 

In the final weeks before the demons- 
tration, the state, along with the South 
Asian middle class leadership and a left 
organisation which at one stage had g¢ome 
support in the community, scrambled to 
salvage some credibility for their 
approaches, which the community by its 
mobilisation was rejecting. 
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AGENTS OF THE STATE INTERVENE 
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The state intervened in the person of 
Walter Pitman, appointed in January 
1977, by the Metropolitan Toronto 
Council(similar to the GLC) to investigate 
racism in Toronto. Pitman, president of a 

local college and former New Democratic 
Party (Canada’s social democratic party) 

| luminary, leaked the results of his then 
unpublished investigation by publicly 
warning that police, educators, social ser- 
vice agencies and the media had to take 
immediate steps to help curb racial 
violence. “Toronto may well have vigi- 
lantes. Violence may be answered by 
violence’. he said. Meanwhile, the 
‘Toronto Star’, the city’s largest daily, ran 
two editorials whose titles tell all: “Police 
are the ones to handle violence’’, and 
“Victims of racism need sympathetic 
help’. ‘The Star’, which first introduced 
the term “’Paki-bashing’” to Canada’s 
racist vocabulary in a 1975 article, is 
singled out among the media by South 
Asians for its promotion of racism, 
particularly by prominently featuring 
letters to the editor which express racist 

| sentiments. 

One week before the demonstration, 

the South Asian middle class intervened 
‘by presenting a report to the Ontario 
Attorney-General on “the concerns of 
South Asian Canadian community regard: 
ing their place in the Canadian mosaic”. 
The presentation was a carefully orches- 
trated media event, attended by South 
Asian leaders, top police officials, the 
chairman of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, and the head of the Urban 
Alliance on Race Relations,.a state and 
business-funded organisation of white and 


black professionals, with a generous 
sprinkling of trade union bureaucrats. 

The Human Rights Commissioner and 
the Urban Alliance head, who are both 
black, showed their true colours at the 
November 6 demonstration. Watching 
the event from the sidelines, they 
conferred frequently with the many plain- 
clothes cops in the crowd. The commis- 
sioner expressed concern that the rally 
might only feed white racism: ‘’The more 
militant they are, the better they play 
into the hands of prejudiced whites’’, he 
told the Toronto Star. 

The report thoroughly documents 
many aspects of racism experienced by 
South Asians in Toronto. Although it was 
sponsored by about 40 South Asian 
organisations, including several which 
participated in the November 6 demons- 
tration, its recommendations reflect 
mainly the views of the community's 
middle class. It assumes that the state is 
“misinformed” about its own best 
interests. Once it is properly informed, 
through reports and cap-in-hand delega- 
tions of how racism prevents South Asians 
from making their full ‘“‘productive’’ con- 
tribution to society, the siate will take 
corrective action. The Attorney-General 
responded by sermonising that people’s 
hearts and minds must be changed before 
laws can be effective, then added: “All 
Canadians are DP’s with greater or lesser 
degrees of seniority.” ‘DP’ (displaced 
person) was the popular put-down for 
Canada’s post-war immigrants, many of 
whom had been displaced from their 
native countries by the war. 


THE ‘LEFT’ INTERVENES 


A final attempt to sabotage the com- 
munity mobilisation came from the East 
Indian Defence Committee, controlled by 
the Communist Party of Canada (Marxist- 
Leninist), a “pro-Albanian”’ group. This 
group, which has an Indian-born chair- 
man and many South Asian members, 
attracted more than 1,500 South Asians 
to its founding meeting two years ago. 

At that time, its emphasis on the state’s 
responsibility for racism and its advocacy 
of self-defence caught people’s imagina- 
tion. Since then, it has demonstrated its 
contempt for the community’s collective 
feeling by its public posturing on the 
need for armed self-defence, as well as by 
the actions of its small flying vigilante 
squad, which has done nothing to assist 
the community to defend itself, while 
frequently polarising neighbourhood 
situations with its provocative rhetoric. 
When the Defence Committee was unable 
to impose its control over the November 
6 demonstration, it organised its own 
counter-demonstration at the same time 
and place. This demonstration attracted 
about 175 South Asians and about as 
many white supporters of the Defence 


Committee’s parent party. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made to disrupt the com- 
munity demonstration with slogans and 
intimidation tactics. Since November 6, 
Defence Committee meetings have drawn 
only about 25 South Asians, almost all 
party members. 

The community’s experience with the 
Defence Committee has alerted it to the 
pitfalls of political groups which, though 
not based in the community, try to 
impose their “solutions’’ to community 
problems, often by holding out the totally 
unfounded promise that their organisations 
provide a serious link to the power of the 
white working class. 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP 


The new leadership, which has emerged 
from the heart of the South Asian com- 
munity, views the November 6 demonstra: 
tion as the first step in a long battle. 

What is its assessment of the present 
stage? How does it see moving ahead? _ | 
What obstacles does it face on the way? 

“The collective feeling of the commu- 
nity is that physical attacks are not isola- 
ted cases of racism’’, emphasises SAPA’s 
Mohinder Singh. ‘‘We are asserting the 
right to fight back, not only against these 
attacks, but also against all the sources of 
racism — government— courts— police— 
employers — which create the climate for | 
racist attacks.”” 

Sudhir Joshi, another SAPA activist, 
makes the point that the more mature 
Asian community in Britain clearly sees 
the need for organisation. “‘In. Toronto, 
our much younger community has suffered 
from a general lack of recognition that to 
solve its problems, organisation is needed. 
This recognition is now taking hold. The 
November 6 demonstration was a collec- 
tive expression of anger, but not yet a | 
show of organised strength. The next step 
we must take is to organise this anger into 
a disciplined movement.” 

The new leadership feel that the 
organised strength of the South Asian 
community is the key, not only to dealing 
with the state and racists, but also to 
stimulating and winning over the strength 
of other immigrant communities. West 
Indians, and immigrants from other parts 
of Asia, were notably absent from the 
November 6 demonstration, although 
they share a common experience of 
racism in Toronto. In fact, until mid- 
1975, when a West Indian youth was shot 
to death and another seriously wounded 
by white racists, West Indians were fre- 
quent targets of racist violence. They still 
get considerable harassment from police 
and racists, though far less than South 
Asians. 

The organised strength of the com- 
munity is also essential, not only to com- 
bat racist actions by elements of the 
white working class, but also to win the 
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white working class to this new source of 
strength for themselves in fighting the 
state. Many white workers have experienced 
police violence on picket lines and in the 
streets in recent years, and have heard 
revelations of police spying, infiltration 

and disruption within militant trade unions 
and workers’ organisations. While this has 
led many white worker activists to 
challenge the whole role of the police, 

few have connected their experience with 
the police to South Asians’ experience. 
That connection can most effectively be 
made when the organised strength of 
South Asians makes them a force white 
workers cannot afford to ignore. 

The new strength of the community 
has already provoked some state spokes- 
men to offer “concessions” to the com- 
munity in the hope of splitting and 
demobilising it. In late November, the 
Pitman Report was released. More than 
any previous semi-official statement from 
the state, the report, significantly titled 
“Now Is Not Too Late”, acknowledges 
the widespread existence of racism in 
Toronto. It criticises the police, schools, 
social services and media for inadequate 


action to combat racism. It takes up 
many of the recommendations of the 
South Asian middle class leadership: more 
South Asians’ appointment to public 
boards and agencies, recruitment of South 
Asians to the police force, more education 
for white police, more multi-cultural 
education in the schools, and’strengthen- 
ing of the Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission. A number of prominent city 
politicians has already endorsed the 
report, while police officials have rejected 
its criticism of the police. In the upcom- 
ing “battle’’ to enact some'of the report‘s 
recommendations, the South Asian 
middle class will be looking to restore 
credibility for its position that state 
corrective action, not the community’s 
organised strength, is the best solution to 
racism. 

But after the recent experience of 
testing both its collective strength and a 
new leadership committed to organising 
that strength, the South Asian community 
has already answered by its actions that 
“now is too late” for anyone but them- 
selves to carry on their battle. 


LISTING 


SOME 


ATTACKS 


On January 7, 1977, Indal (Sammy) 


| Narine, 22, a Guyanese immigrant, on his 
| way home at night from his cook’s job, 


was knocked to the ground by three 


| white men in the subway, and kicked in 


the back and legs. Two other transit riders 


| standing 25 yards away did nothing be- 

| Yond calling out, “‘Hey, that’s enough”. 

| Investigating police officers discovered 

| Narine was in Canada illegally. He fled to 


Western Canada, where he hanged himself 
several months later in a state of depres- 
sion. 

A group of white youths, shouting 

racial slurs, obstructed entry to a building 


where 40 South Asians were holding a 


-religious ceremony. Stones, eggs, tomatoes 


and mudballs were thrown. When police 
arrived 20 minutes later, they said they 
could not supply protection because they 
had more important work to do. Soon 
after a larger crowd of older youths 
assembled, many with baseball bats and 
sticks. They attacked the South Asians 
outside the hall, inflicting a six-inch deep 
gash with an axe on one man. When police 
were asked, three days later, why no 
charges had been laid, the officer replied 
over the phone: ‘‘What do you expect me 
to do? I’m no Swami”. 


‘Mr G.M., an off-duty immigration 


officer, entered the Rajput Restaurant at 
11.30 pm May 8, 1977. Totally drunk, he 
levelled racial taunts at the diners and 
assaulted a patron, Ram Uppal, a 


Canadian resident for 14 years, demanding 


to see his passport. Subsequently, the 
officer resigned his job. 


A. was a student at a downtown Toronto 
school. A group of three boys and a girl 
followed him from school, abusing him. 
They started hitting him, beating him 
badly. The incident was reported to 
police and the school principal. Both pro- 
mised to help. But the matter was 
dropped, without any further action. 


Giriadial Droom, a Guyanese immigrant, 
who lives in a council house with his wife 
and three teenage daughters, has been spat 
upon and called a “‘dirty Paki’ by neigh- 
bours. Lighted matches have been thrown 
into the family apartment through the 
mail slot. At night, people thump and kick 
the door. Droom believes some neighbours 
are harassing the family to force them to 
move out. No action has been taken by 
police or estate authorities. 


When the neighbour’s son bullied his sons, 


Mr S complained to the boy’s father. The 
latter responded with verbal abuse, then 


jumped into Mr S’s back yard and 
smashed his windows. Mr S fought the 
man, who later required several stitches 
for a head wound. The case was settled 
out of court. 


December 5, 1977: Amin Mohamed 
Hussein, 28, a Kenyan of South Asian 
origin who works as a night gas bar 
attendant, fired four shots from his Bri- 
tish .303 rifle, killing one man and wound- 
ing another, after they pointed a gun at 
him during a hold-up. He said he kept the 
rifle, which he used to hunt big game in 
Kenya, at work since his life was threaten- 
ed earlier this year. Hussein, who had 
three young children, said: “‘I’m a family 
man. | hate violence, but I’m no good to 
my family dead”. 

Many of these incidents, along with 
dozens more never reported in the 
media, are described in a recent 277-page 
report on the concerns of South Asians in 
Ontario. They point to both the pattern 
of racist violence and the emerging grass- 
roots response by South Asians to fight 
back. 

“Racial attacks are not concentrated 
in one location, but are spread all over. 
They touch every aspect of a South 
Asian's life’, says the report. ‘“The 
attacks are carried out by teenagers, 
grown-up people, even by people in 
authority such as the police and immigra- 
tion officers. They are carried out against 
men, women and children. They trans- 
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cend socio-economic concerns, and find 
their unifying thrust in race.” 

The report adds, “The average South 
_ Asian feels that whenever he goes out, he 
has, at the back of his mind, the fear that 
he is likely to be attacked or abused. 
South Asians are beginning to develop a 
tendency of withdrawal from social and 
recreational activities’’. 

The report also says some South Asians 
have been moving to areas of the city 
where other South Asians live as a means 
to develop more community strength to 
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resist attacks. 

“The most alarming aspect is the fact 
that in most cases of racial violence, mem- 
bers of the public were present but, with 
the exception of one or two incidents, 
the people remained as mere observers”’, 
the report says. 

Most South Asians feel that rather 
than protecting them from attacks, the 
police in most cases side with the 
attackers. Three major complaints against 
the police were made by most South 
Asians in the report. 


(1) Police take hours to respond to com- 
plaints of racist attacks, often only after 
repeated telephone calls. But if a white 
makes a complaint against a South Asian, 
police respond quickly. 

(2) Police refuse to lay charges against 
attackers unless the victim furnishes an in- 
dependent witness. But this is not required 
evidence to obtain a conviction. 

(3) When South Asians themselves lay 
charges, police frequently do not serve thi| 
summons, resulting in no action against | 
attackers. John Huot 


| 


THEEAST 


To the people of India the visits of Prime Minister 
Callaghan and President Carter were supposed to 
indicate support for the Janata government, now half 
a year old. Western diplomacy began the year with top 
level visits to South Asia, a region which, in the last 
five years, has experienced the most violent political 
upheavals. Both Callaghan and Carter delivered 
speeches in Pakistan, India and Bangladesh, extolling 
the virtues of parliamentary government. They were 
preaching to populations which have gone through the 
trauma of the war of independence and seven mili- 
tary coups achieved, and attempted in Bangladesh; 

the emergency and the dismissal of Indira Gandhi in 
India; the suspension of civil government and the 
establishment of a military regime once again in 
Pakistan. 


Callaghan and Carter visited South Asia when 


the Janata government, having replaced Indira’s 
Congress in parliament, is struggling to solve by 
parliamentary means, the crisis that forced Indira 
to declare an emergency, and gave birth to the 
vacuum of power that put Pakistan and Bangladesh 
under military rule. 


For public consumption, the emergence of India 
as a world nuclear power was on the agenda, aid 
was talked about and trade was extended. The 
British press cynically discussed Callaghan’s visits 
as a vote-fetching exercise, a Labour party linkage 
with the ‘catchment areas’ of Asian immigration to 


Britain. 


Between the Carter and Callaghan visits, Indira 
Gandhi declared that she was taking her followers 
out of India’s opposition party and forming her 
own ‘real Congress’. Indian officials of the Janata 
government told reporters, in the camps of the US 
president and the British Prime Minister, that her 
supporters were suspected of responsibility for the 
wide-scale sabotage that may have caused a spate 


of railway accidents and derailments, explosion in 


industrial and nuclear installations and the tragic 
crash of an Air India Jumbo jet a few minutes after 
leaving Bombay airport in early January. 


Apart from his discussion with Indian ministers, | 


Callaghan took time off to see Indira Gandhi who 
is not a member of parliament, not the official 
leader of any party, and has been reduced, after 
her defeat in the ’77 elections, to a private citizen 
being investigated for state crimes committed dur- 
ing her regime. It was an unprecedent step for a 
visiting Prime Minister. The only statement that 
Callaghan’s press officers would make was that the 
Janata government and Prime Minister Moraji 
Desai did not object to the meeting. Mrs Gandhi 
was invited to a High Commission reception one 
day and called on Jim Callaghan the next. She was 
subsequently invited by British television to talk 
about herself and her ambitions, to answer the 


allegations made by the government and its enquiry 


commissions against her and her son Sanjay. 
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Both Carter and Callaghan offered support and 
money to the Janata government. In the economic 
programme it has announced, Janata has made no 
significant change in the laws governing the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in India. According to the 
chairman of the Indo-Anglian Chamber of Com- 
merce, India still offers foreign investors some of 
the best terms for making profit, allowing foreign 
capital to invest into forty per cent in any enter- 
prise and effectively control the patterns of 
manufacture in a large chunk of the private sector. 


— 


The Indian press complains that there is no new 
deal from Janata. The post-emergency period has 
produced an unprecedented number of strikes in 
the factories. The organisations of the urban 
workers are steeling themselves for a long fight 
against the wages and incomes policy which the 
Janata is trying to impose. In Tripura the elections 
for the state assembly in January led to a landslide 
victory for the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
and the new CPI(M) government has begun agita- 
tion for more freedom for the states from the cen- 
tral Janata government. In the face of all this, the 
centre cannot hold, and if Callaghan and Carter 
visited India for any purpose, it was to bolster the 
failing stability of the government’s of a region 
which they acknowledge is a ‘middle power’ in the 
world. 

One of the central factors of instability in the 
continent is the extra-parliamentary presence and 
power of the India that Indira Gandhi represents, 
Madame Gandhi sat through two sessions of the 
Shah Commission investigating the political scandal 
of the emergency, refusing to testify or give the 
Commission any statement, apart from reminding 
Justice Kantilal Shah that she had personally stepped 
in twice to save him from impeachment when she 
was the Prime Minister. 

The Janata government is finding it difficult to 
bring Madame Gandhi to book. She laughs to scorn 
their puny efforts of parading her before magistrates 
who are afraid of sentencing her to six months for 
contempt of court or some such offence. She has 
defied the Shah Commission in full knowledge that 
she still has the allegiance of the landlord classes that 


she and her father created and supported through 

30 years of Congress rule. She behaves as though 

she is certain that the industrialists may prefer the 
tyranny of the emergency, which kept the working 
class in check, to the democratic posturings of Janata 
which point to breaches, splits and breakage 
throughout the whole political spectrum. Madame 
Gandhi is confident that her leadership of the Con- 
gress, her emergency, her rule of police control was 
the civil alternative to the military dictatorships in the 
style of Pakistan and Bangladesh, or the appeal of 
the Marxists and Maoists who promise the people 
reform and revenge. 

Having failed to unite the nation behind her 
through elections, and after being disowned by large 
sections of her own Congress Party, Madame Gandhi 
has launched an attempt to divide the nation. By 
reiterating her faith in the methods of her emergency 
rule, she is at once attempting to demonstrate to 
India’s ruling classes that her methods, the state of 
siege in which she’d placed the country was the only 
way of defeating the growing organisation of workers 
and peasants. She has shown that she is capable of 
extra parliamentary agitation. The Janata govern- 
ment dare not challenge the resurgent agitation. If 
Janata chooses to open the battle on the streets, it 
will inevitably be joined by factions of the commun- 
ist parties who have, in several key states, built for 
themselves organisations capable of defence against 
the goondas of Sanjay Gandhi’s youth Congress. A 
divide between Congress and Janata in the cities 
and in the countryside will inevitably lead to a war 
along class lines. If power is up for grabs on the 
streets, the people will take it. 

The Carter and Callaghan missions were undoubte- 
dly attempts to bolster the stability, through aid, 
trade, public spectacle and a diplomacy directed at 
patching the internal rifts in all three countries, of 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Callaghan assured 
the respective governments that there will be no 
curtailment by Britain of the £150 million a year 
that Asian workers send back to their countries of 
origin. He attempted to open talks on re-establishing 
Pakistan as a Commonwealth country. The Indian 
government spoke of a special relationship between 
Britain and India. In the villages of Gujerat, Callagh- 
an promised hardware for the rural projects that 
George Fernandes, the Industry Minister, is attempt- 
ing to make one of the corner stones of economic 
strategy. In Pakistan, military dictator, Zia-ur-Rah- 
man, assured him that elections would be held when 
they could ensure stable rule. 

In the post-Vietnam world, the strategy of the 
West has turned to patching up bourgeois govern- 
ments and urging right wing governments to liberalise - 
and compromise before the force of mass movements 
sweep them away. As with Southern Africa, with 
the embattled regimes of the Caribbean, the count- 
ries of South Asia lay claim today to being a central 
focus for this strategy. 


Farrukh Dhondy, Race Today Collective 


The strike of Guyana’s sugar workers, which began on 

| August 20 and lasted for 135 days, is one one of the 

‘}| longest in Caribbean history. The strikers demanded 

|| that, a share of the profits, accumulated by GUYSUCO 
| (Guyana Sugar Corporation), come to their wage 
packets, as had been previously agreed. For three years, 
|| the Sugar Workers’ Union GAWU (Guyana Agricultu- _ 
ral Workers’ Union) failed in their attempts to negoti- 
ate this agreement with GUYSUCO and the Guyana 
TUC. Eusi Kwayana, a member of the Working Peo- 
Ple’s Alliance, who was and is a consistent opponent 

of the Burnham regime, wrote the following article 

| for the Antiguan fortnightly journal ‘Outlet’, while 

|| the strike was still in progress. He gives the back- 

} ground to the struggle, the issues raised by the strike 
and the nature of the government opposition to it. 


| The sugar strike in Guyana calls into question the 
state of industrial relations in the Caribbean, and 
particularly in Guyana. Not only did the strike result 
from the arrangements for handling class conflicts — 
for this is what we in the Caribbean mean by indus- 
| trial relations. It is also still unsettled because of the 
quality of industrial relations and what has crept 
}into them. 
_ Up to August 23, 1977, the night before GAWU 
called its members in the sugar industry out on 
| strike, everyone assumed, from common knowledge, 
that bauxite and sugar workers were entitled to a 
share in the profits which their labour realised. In 
the sugar industry the practice goes back to the 
1950's; before 1968, it was called a ‘‘once-for-all’’ 
bonus. The Persaud Commission, headed by Mr 
Justice Guya Persaud, christened it ‘‘profit-sharing”. 
‘Itis clear that workers will not consent to giving up 
a benefit of such long standing, which had become 
an important part.of their earnings. Not that they 
earned it every year. Called by either name, between 
1965, and 1976, twelve work-years, the sugar workers 
earned profit sharing in only four years. 2 

It is well known that in 1974, 1975 and 1976 the 
world price of sugar, as well as the price in each 
negotiated market to which Caribbean countries sell, 
went up to freak heights, surpassing at times 
2,000 dollars a ton. 1974, 1975 and 1976 were 
the years in which the highest prices were recorded 
Surprisingly, 1975 and 1976 are just the years for 
{which the sugar workers and their union claim they 
jate deprived of profit-sharing, 1974 being part paid. 
What went wrong? 

In 1974, the Guyana Government passed the Sugar 
|Levy Act, designed to keep the big net revenues from 

sugar in the country and block them from going to 

| "ngland in the Booker’s deposits. The objective was 
| Popular except with the sugar companies, but many 


THE FIGHT FOR PROFIT 
SHARING INGUYANA 


interests questioned the design of the measure. It 
was so designed that it was a levy not on profits — 
because it is hard to tell exact profits — but on the 
price of sugar. It was levied on each ton of sugar 
exported. Not only the sugar companies had to pay 
this levy, but also the peasant cane farmers, subsist- 
ing on an average of under five acres of cane. It hit 
the ee workers too, turning the best price years 
into the worst years for the worker’s benefits. In 
1974, the 20,000 sugar workers received $7.9m (G) 
in profit sharing. Since then they have 

received nothing. 

The Sugar Levy Act had been passed without con- 
sultation with the sugar unions and without con- 
sultation with the pro-government TUC. Because of 
this, it was designed solely to suit the interests of the 
bureaucracy and not of the true producers of wealth. 
In its protests against the design — rather than 
against the objective - GAWU demanded an Excess 
Profits Tax, which it felt would protect its members’ 
interests. All of this was mere talk. The measure had 
been passed. In effect, therefore, the Sugar Levy Act, 
while apparently intended only to keep the sugar 
windfall in the country before nationalisation of 
sugar, clumsily reduced workers’ benefits, especially 
with regard to 1975 and 1976, and thus altered their 
conditions of service without, as they say in 
Barbados, “‘dee, da nor dour’’. Nationalisation 


Sugar Workers 


ignored the workers interests. 

GAWU’s representations for profit sharing received 
scant attention from the new sugar company, 
GUYSUCO, itself from the start up in arms against 
the sugar levy. In January, 1977, the TUC gave its 
support to the principle of GAWU’s claim to profit sha- 
ring. In March, 1977, GAWU served an ultimatum 
on the Guyana Sugar Corporation, but, on the TUC’s 
appeal, let the ultimatum die. In August, 1977, 
pushed by the mass of sugar workers, GAWU served 
another ultimatum which it put into effect in the 
absence of a response from the employers. The TUC 
again attempted to get GAWU to “‘stay its hand”, 
but GAWU claims that the appeal was too late. The 
strike appeal had already gone out to the sugar belt. 
It could be that GAWU did not think that the TUC 
would be able to achieve anything without industrial — 
action. 

Government’s response to the strike call was 
historic. The Burnham regime responded with a level 
of anti-working class mobilisation that has not been 
seen in this country within living memory. 

Both GUYSUCO and the PNC declared that the 
strike was not an industrial one. The PNC and the 


government spokesmen called it “‘political’’. They 


argued thus: ‘The PPP, in order to worm itself into 
government again, recently proposed a National Pat- 
riotic Front. The Government rejected this proposal 
out of hand, because it would be against the mandate 
given to us at the 1973 elections. That is why the 
PPP has now called a strike through GAWU. There- 
fore the strike is political. This is war.” Thus they 
argued over and over again — the same story. 

Having dubbed the strike political, the regime is 
arguing that none of the normal industrial taboos 
and practices apply. It has sent soldiers of the “Peo- 
ple’s Army” and units of the Guyana National 
Service into the cane fields under military orders. It 
has coerced public servants to go and cut canes. 
Some have been dismissed for refusing. It has 
recruited scabs on a massive scale. 

As the 30 per cent cut on 1976 levels of spending, 
long proposed in the 1977 budget, makes itself felt, 
there is now in the public sector what must be called 
widespread retrenchment. The Government has 
pledged that this would not take place. It had said 
that there would be only ‘deployment’. About 
October 25, the government media quoted the 


. Deputy Prime Minister, Dr P Reid, as telling 


retrenched workers, “retrenchment is very much 
around, but there are jobs in the sugar industry”. 
The failure to plan the economy, which is the key- 
stone of socialist advance, is now being covered up 
by plotting. 

If the Guyana Government used the size of 
GAWU’s claim to try to win back some disenchanted 
PNC supporters to the fold,no other than the Prime 
Minister himself, at the Barbados airport on his way 
to Canada, let the real cat out of the political bag. 

After Burnham had ridiculed GAWU’s claim on 
account of its size, a reporter asked him, “Will your 
Government consider a reduced claim?”’ He replied, 
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“Certainly not.” The size of GAWU’s claim was 
thus only a pretext for a total invasion of the rights 
of the sugar workers. 

How were these rights invaded? Not only by the 
dispatch of the army, People’s Militia and the 
Guyana National Service into the cane fields, but by 
the recruitment of some 6,000 scabs from 
the ranks of the unemployed. As the scabs in most 
areas are of African descent, while the sugar workers 
are mainly of East Indian descent, the racial provoca- — 
tion is obvious. The pro-government TUC, at the | 
first session of its 1977 conferencé, had the sugar - 
strike high on its agenda. The TUC president, Basil 
Blair, in his opening address gave a straight PNC line, 
“Let GAWU unconditionally call off the strike and 
the TUC will assist in negotiations”. Wiser trade 
unionists, fortunately, comprised the delegations. 
Conference appointed a committee to work out 
terms of resumption and saw to it that the commit- 
tee was not without a good balance of principled 
unionists. This committee, under the chairmanship 
of Ashton Chase, reported its terms to conference, 
which adopted them unanimously. Although this 
was simply trade union politics in action, the PNC 
is bound to see it as a defeat for the Party and 
government’s position. The ensuing talks between 
GUYSUCO and the TUC team predictably broke down 
on the issue of the removal of scabs. The third fact 
sheet, issued by the government printers, boasts at 
paragraph six, “Furthermore, Government has 
directed GUYSUCO to give permanent employment to 
all workers who report for work at this time’’. The 
industrial practice in the sugar industry, after victori- 
ous class struggles in 1975, is that cane.cutters attain 
to permanent status only after they have worked a 
minimum percentage of available days over three 
crops. So the government, merely on the issue of 
terms of resumption, is challenging the labour move- 
ment and provoking the sugar workers in two ways: 
by insisting that strike breakers should not be sent 
off the job and by flagrant discrimination in its in- 
dustrial practices. 

As is khown, the suppression of the strike has 
brought wide support from both liberal and progres- — 
sive trade unions. Apart from our Caribbean unions 
like OWTU and the CSA of Dominica and others, a 
strongly worded cable has come in from the Vietnam 
National Agricultural Workers’ Union. 

At the expense of destroying the precious 
working class unity recently developed within the 
TUC, thus turning the TUC for the moment into the 
opposite of itself, the regime is daring the TUC and 
its affiliates to take one step in support of GAWU 
and break their political understanding with the 
regime. 

The GAWU strike has exposed more than the | 
regime. As the negation of this exposure, it is a posi 
tive and decisive moment in the history of the | 
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Guyanese working class, and most likely the Carib- _ 


bean working class. The support of the Caribbean 
working class for the Guyanese sugar workers could — 
lay a new basis for the long desired new Caribbean. ~ 
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Peoples War 


Dear Race Today, 

We thank you for publishing the inter- 

view with the ‘Peoples War’ sound 

system. 

Generally, the article was what we 
said and meant, but we think there are 
points which did not properly represent 
what we were trying to say. 

This is mostly our fault because 
when we were offered the opportunity 
of looking over the article before it was 
published, we did not take it. 

Anyhow, we want to say what we 
really meant on the points which we 
think were not properly interpreted. 
These points may seem insignificant, but 
are important to us and those people in 
our area who are involved with sound 
systems. 

These are the points: 

1. “I don’t know of any sound that is 
named out of the experience of black 
Britain’’. 

What we said was that most sounds in 
Britain go back to the Caribbean and. 
Africa for names; that there were few 
sounds named out of the experience of 
Britain. This was a general statement, 
and did not apply to ‘Peoples War’ as we 
are also named out of the experience of 
Africa. 

2. Some of our statements were mixed 
together, putting a different interpre- 
tation on what we meant: ‘“We 
enjoyed him a lot although he mainly 
provided reggae. That’s why we saw 
Hibiscus as a really unique situation 

_in that it provided different types of 
music because all the sounds around 
played one type of music’’. 

This statement suggests that we put 
down sounds who play one type of 
music. We simply wanted to distinguish 
between the different types of sounds. 
3. “But we said that we will be different 

and play a wider range of music so 

that we could play for anybody. That: 
was the point’’. 

This statement comes after we talk 
about ‘Fat Man’. The way the statement 
is published, it seems as though we are 
comparing ourselves to ‘Fat Man’. We 
aimed to show that we wanted to play a 
mixture of black music which was diff- 
erent at the time for a sound. 

4. “When asked how we managed to 
keep our records up to date and main- 
tain our equipment, we said it was 
because we were enthusiastic and did 
not spend our money on smoking, 
drinking or going out a lot.” 

The way the text reads suggest that we 
were encouraging people to stop smok- 
ing, drinking and going out and, as a 
result, they will be able to afford a 
sound. We were in fact merely reporting 
our personal situation. 

5. “We xed about box boys and their 

relationship to a sound. This was a 

general description. But in that section, 

box boys were described as people who 
we invited to join into the sound. This 
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was an incorrect description of them. It 
was also implied that the only reasons 
our friends help was in order that they 
get in free. This too is incorrect. 

What we meant and said was that box 
boys (people who help carry the speaker 
boxes of a sound) at a certain age, 
between 12 to 15, and who would not 
have any money, would be able to get 
into clubs free of charge. They would be 
able to listen to the music and give 
support in other ways. 

6. In relation to females in a sound, what 
we did say and meant was that good 
sounds are judged on different things; 
sometimes on the music they play, or how 
they sound, or the amount of girls that 
foltow them. 

We did not say that girls will be part 
of sound systems soon. What we did say 
was that we thought that girls should play 
a bigger role in sound systems, in actually 
doing things, not like lifting boxes, but 
other things such as arranging a place to 
play out. 

Finally, we never meant to convey that 
competitions between sounds inevitably 
lead to violence. There are many competi- 
tions where there is no fighting or any 
form of violence. We said, simply, that as 
a sound we don’t go in for competitions. 


Keith La Rose, 
Michael La Rose, 
London. 


Child Benefits 


Dear Race Today, 
We wish to draw your attention to the 
following issue: 
1. The British Government has merged the 
Family Allowance and Child Tax Allow- 
ance into a Child Benefit Scheme. These 
Child Benefits will not be available to the 
children of all the United Kingdom tax- 
payers. This is particularly true of child- 
ren who live in Asia, Africa, the Carib- 
bean and other third world countries. 
The Child Benefits will be payable 
to children of UK tax payers who are 
resident in EEC countries, Australia, 


New Zealand and Israel, since Britain 
has reciprocal arrangements. We there- 
fore think that paragraph 25, of the 
1977 Finance Act is discriminatory. 

2. To put effective pressure on this issue, 
we suggest that you contact your local MI 
and pressurize him for the payment of 
Child Benefits to all parents, regardless 
of where they live. 

3. Please bear in mind that Child tax al- 
lowances may be continued, as a special 
case for children who live in Asia, Africa 
and the Caribbean because of our pres- 
sure on the Government. However, we 
want to be treated equally, along with 
other citizens and not be given Child 
taxes as a special case. 

The payment of Child Tax satan 
will create a problem of movement for 
the children of United Kingdom residents 
We therefore want to request you to con- 
tact your MP as an individual or on be- 
half of your organisation as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Yours faithfully, 

Clir. Pat Haynes, 

Chairman, 

Commonwealth Tax Payers’ 
Association. 


Race Today 


Dear Race Today, 

Amidst the hysteria being whipped up 
both by the Tories and the Front, the 
need and importance of ‘Race Today’ 
and other progressive publications 
becomes paramount. 

I hope this contribution, although 
small, will go some way to ensure your 
continued existence as a publication. I 
would be glad to accept other suggesti- 
ons as to what I can do. 


Yours, 

Alan Le Brocq, 
Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 
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ATTENTION: 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, BANGLADESH, 

THE CARIBBEAN, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, AMSTERDAM AND 
ROTTERDAM. 


We take the unusual step of addressing this month’s editorial state- 
ment specifically and directly to you, the workers and peasants in 
our countries of origin, and to those of you who emigrated from 
our home countries to the cities of Europe, Canada and the USA. 

We invite you to circulate your copies of this issue at your work- 
places and in the communities where you live. If you belong to an 
organisation which publishes a journal or newspaper, we invite you 
to impress upon the editor the need to carry this statement. 

In the last few months you may have been informed, through 
the press and television, wherever you are, that those of us who left 
home to live and work in Britain are under attack from several 
quarters. 

Political groups have emerged from within the white commun- 
ity with explicit demands that we be forcibly shipped back to our 
countries of origin. These groups have cultivated secret cells whose 
members fire-bomb our homes and business places, and physically 
attack us on the streets. To give you but one example. In 1977 
alone, we recorded 22 such attacks on bookshops which are either 
owned by us or organised to serve our needs. The police, with all 
their military and intelligence paraphernalia, have only managed the 
one arrest, and the culprit was caught in the act. The Home 
Secretary, the government minister in charge of the police, has 
turned down several requests to meet a delegation from bookshop 
owners who are demanding that the failure of police detection be 
discussed. 

These racist and fascist groups have been given free rein to 
mount the vilest forms of propaganda against our community. Let’s 
take a parallel situation say in Lahore, Bombay, Kingston or Port of 
Spain. A group of you form an organisation with the express purpose 
of terrorising British citizens, bombing their homes and businesses, 
publishing hate propaganda against whites, and the government of 
the day refuses to meet a delegation of British citizens and fails to 
apprehend the bombers. Therein, you have a correct, if ahistorical 
picture. 

Only a few weeks ago, the leader of the Conservative party, a 
Mrs Thatcher, got herself an interview on television, where she pro- 
claimed that blacks were swamping the country, and that there 
should be a halt to immigration. 

This means that those of you who are our dependants, and who 
have been waiting to join us once we have saved the passage and se- 
cured decent accommodation for you, would find it difficult, very 
difficult to join us here. Margaret Thatcher, remember the name, is 
the leader of the opposition in parliament and could very well be 


| prime minister in a few months time. 


_ Following in her footsteps, are a group of members of parliament 


who abused your hospitality when they made visits to India, Pakis- 


tan-and Bangladesh. While enjoying your hospitality, they were pre- 
paring a report which recommended to government ministers that 


_ our community here be placed under constant surveillance by the 
- police, in order, so they say, that illegal immigrants be weeded out. 


This may very well lead to the introduction of pass laws as in South 
Aftica. They, too, have recommended that it be made extremely 


' difficult for you, our dependants, to join us here. These members 


of parliament represent all the parties in the House of Commons. 
There are many other issues which will illustrate what we are 


TO OUR FRIENDS, 


RELATIVES AND COMRADES _ 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


facing at this point in time. Only two examples suffice. 

Now, the postal orders and bank drafts which we send to you 
weekly or monthly to assist you financially, used to be taken into 
account when we put forward our income tax returns. This present 
Labour government has passed a ruling that this should no longer be 
the case. In this way they try to rob us of £70 million and, at the 
same time, to attack your standard of living. 

Another example is the Carnival festival which we organise year- 
ly in Notting Hill, London. It is our attempt to recreate, for our 
pleasure, the Carnival festival which has been successfully staged in 
Trinidad for decades, and also in Toronto, Montreal and Brooklyn 
in more recent times. The authorities have been making attempts to 
imprison the festival in a park. Could you imagine a decree from 
Eric Williams that the Carnival festival in Trinidad be held in the 
Queen’s Park Oval? In order to achieve their objective, they sur- 
round the Carnival with hundreds of police officers so as to pro- 
voke clashes. Eventually, they hope to say that we are irresponsible 
and therefore should be abandoned to an enclosed area. On this 
Carnival business they have gone even further. They have encou- 
raged some blacks to arm themselves with sticks to do the jobs of 
policemen. You know the types. From slavery through to coloni- 
al times, there have always been those, from within our ranks, who 
could be found to do the master’s bidding. 

Some of you will remember that police officers from Britain 
visited Trinidad during our Carnival féstival. The wife of one of them 
threw a hysterical fit when she found herself surrounded by thou- 
sands of blacks in Woodford Square. Remember? She couldn’t 
take the jammin’. Well, on their return here, one officer said that 
the police and the bands get together immediately after Carnival in 
Trinidad to discuss preparations for the next year. How these peo- 
ple lie! He made that statement in order to lure the Carnival or- 
ganisers into long discussions with the police, so that when thou- 
sands of policemen appear on the streets at this year’s festival, the 
organisers would be seen as collaborators. On their way to Trinidad, 
they visited the USA where they conferred with American police 
about how they control and persecute their blacks. 

Anyway, it is not all a tale of woe. It would have been were we 
not involved in a merciless fight on these issues and many more. 

We engage in strikes, physically resist racist attacks, defend our- 
selves against police harassment and brutality, publish propaga- 

nda and carry on all those activities which make for a strong so- ; 
cial and political movement. We get some support from whites, but 

it is by no means overwhelming. And in many cases they support 

us in order to get our votes or our membership in their organisa- 
tions. 

We are sure you are thinking about how you can assist. Your 
own struggles against oppression and exploitation place you in a 
state of readiness to act. You need to keep informed about what 
is taking place here. Take what you read, view and listen to, in the 
British media with a pinch of salt. Listen to officials from British 
embassies and High Commissions critically. Read between the 
lines and read our letters carefully. If you are in any doubt, ask 
questions in your replies to us. 

We are sure that if you were well briefed, those policemen who 
went to Trinidad and America, and those members of parliament 
who went to India, Pakistan and Bangladesh would not have had 
such an easy time. 

Soon, however, we will call upon you to take action in our sup 
port because, as one of our young poets describes the situation, 

‘It dread i inna Inglan 
Inna disya time yah’. 


Race Today Collective. London, England. March, 1978 


pe Bye 
Marcus 


nd the colonel was laid to rest. 
Arias were sung in his honour, 


spirituals (negro ones, of course) 


were chanted in his name. 
Joyce James, lead vocalist of the Carib- 
bean Folk Cultural Company, offered the 
‘Lord’s Prayer’, ‘Going Home’ and ‘Busha 
Don’t You Cry’. And how they sang and 


clapped and revived to the glory of Marcus. 


Out of the moth-balls ambled Sir 
Lawrence Lindo, former Jamaican High 
Commissioner, who once ruled the High 
Commission as though it were his own 
personal empire. A brown-skinned, Jamai- 
can colonial he was. And he spoke of the 
past; for him there is little else now. He 
knew the colonel well; it was a 15 year 
friendship, and he vouched for the 
colonel’s commitment to his fellow men. 

The reigning High Commissioner, Dr 
Arthur Wint, read from the 90th psalm: 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling 

place in all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought 

forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth 

and the world, 

Even from everlasting to everlasting, 

thou art God. 
All in Marcus’ name. 

lam black, but comely, O ye daugh- 

ters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, as the curtains 

of Solomon. 


Look not upon me, because | am black, 


SSS 
Corin Redgrave 


Because the sun hath looked upon me: 
Thy mother’s children were angry 
with me; 

They made me keeper of the vine- 
yards; 

But my own vineyard have | not kept. 


And so saith Cliff Lynch of the Association 


of Jamaicans. 
Rev. Nelson preached the sermon at 


the New Testament Church of God in 
Brixton, to the echoes of the congrega- 


tion’s ‘Take My Life and Let it Be’. 


thers had their say. George 

Greaves, Community Relations 

Officer for Lambeth, Rene 

Webb, in his new found respecta- 
bility as hero of the Jamaican state, and 
director of youth hostelry at the Melting 
Pot; Miss Nadia Catouse, folk singer and 
actress. The eulogies were flowing thick 
and fast. 

Colonel Marcus Lipton ruled this 
Brixton constituency as a Labour Party 
representative, in the manner of an 
ancient baron, and his faithful servants 
gathered at his requiem to sing his praises. 

Marcus should have been allowed to 
rest in peace. Only the sycophancy of the 


few forces. me to point out that in the last 


25 years of his 30 year parliamentary 
career, he presided over the squalor in 
which thousands of West Indians have 
been forced to live, to be educated and 
to work in his constituency. Our survival, 
in this jungle, owes little or nothing to 
Marcus, and everything to our sturdiness 
of spirit and capacities for struggling 
against large odds. 
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Now that Marcus has gone, someone 
must take his place, in the parliamentary 
order of things. The speaker, in the House 
of Commons, on the instruction of the 
ruling party, has issued his writ, ordering 
that a by-election be held. It is one of 
those strange, British, constitutional 
rituals. 

he date has been fixed, April 

20, and the contestants are in 

line to inherit the colonel’s man: 

tle, or perhaps his crown of 
thorns. And the central issue turns on the 
political attitude of the children of Ham, 
particularly since we are increasingly 
given to collective action. 

And how they court us! There is John, 
wh6 claims membership of the tribe of 
Marcus; David, who has taken, into holy 
matrimony, a daughter of Ham; Jerry, 
who is sure in the word that we, the way: 
ward children of this besieged inner city, 
need firmer rule. 

And then, there are two of our own, 
Anthony and John, who are going to lead 
us out of the wilderness. Here, all biblical 
references end and some hard political 
talking must begin. 


Both the Socialist Workers’ Party and 
the International Marxist Group, (the 
latter in a Socialist Unity alliance with 
the Big Flame Group) are in the business 
of activating the black vote. So the 
sturdiness of spirit, and capacities for 
struggling against large odds are offered 
leadership in the persons of Anthony 
Bogues and John Chase. 

No, they are not in the business of 
winning elections, as one be-tammed 
‘brother’ of the IMG was quick to pro- 
claim. ‘Lenin said’’, he added, ‘‘that elec- 
tions are a terrain on which the class 
struggle can be fought.” 

If that be their creed, so let it be. 

What of its application to reality? No 
sooner had Marcus heen laid to rest, a 
group of West Indians, calling themselves 
the West Indian Block, proclaimed their 
intention to enter the electoral fray. 

They claimed that their membership ran 
into hundreds. Such claims always manage 
to raise a smiie in the West Indian com- 
munity; like on those occasions when the 
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John Chase 


West Indian Standing Conference is 
quoted in the press as representing 
22,000 West Indians. 

No smiles from Socialist Unity. They 
dived, at once, into bed with the Block, 
only to find that he was, in reality, a 
transvestite. Out of bed they jumped, 
seeking a new partner. And the Brixton 
Croydon Collective was at hand, with 
Xavier Cambridge of the ‘Black Liberator’ 
in tow. 

Not so the SWP. They have come up 
with a candidate of their own, Boguesie 
Boy, fresh from Jam-down, who knows 
as much of Brixton as Tony Cliff knows 
about Jones Town. 

Of course, we are being entertained 
by the comic antics of the far left, but 
the causes run deeper. 


Who and what is the black community? 


What is our history and what stage have 
we reached now, today? Only when these 


questions are answered can we advance how, 


just how an intervention in the electoral 
struggle would advance the struggles of 


our section of the British working class. 

All else is guess work, leading inevitably 
to the most disastrous of adventures and 
lost deposits. 

Again, |, to this day, cultivated the 
view, that in order to seriously inter- ° 
vene in an electoral struggle, one had to 
have a solidly based constituency organi- 
sation. To give that general principle a 
local habitation and a name, | would 
expect Boguesie Boy or John Chase to 
be the selected candidate of a disciplined 
local organisation which grew out of a 
wide cross section of the black commun- 
ity. The membership would have tried 
and tested the candidate in the strugg!es 
which are native to our historical 
development. 

Wishful thinking? Perhaps. Without 
that kind of organisation, though, all 
talk of the independent organisation of 
blacks is but a guise for the most vulgar 
opportunism. 
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BLACKS SAY 


‘FREE GEORG 
LINDO’ 


On Saturday, April 1, over 300 blacks, parents and young 
people, marched through the centre of Bradford, West York- 
shire demanding the release of George Lindo. 

George Lindo was arrested at his home on August 5, 1977. 
He was taken to the Tyrls, the main police station in Bradford. 
He was kept there without food and in a cold cell for 14 hours. 
During this time he was pressured into signing a ‘confession’ 
in which he was forced to admit that he robbed a bookma- 
ker’s of £67.00. George was found guilty by an all white jury 
and jailed for two years on Wednesday, February 15. 

The demonstration was called by the George Lindo Action 
Committee, the organisation formed by blacks in Bradford to 
campaign against the frame-up and for George’s release. It 
was the climax of three weeks of picketing the Tyrls and 
Armley prison in Leeds where George is being detained. 

A rally preceded the demonstration which began in 
Manningham, the local black community, and ended in front 
of the Bradford central police station at the Tyrls. Support for 
the demonstration was mobilised from London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Leeds. 


Lorine Burt, Race Today Collective. 


BRADFORD BLACK: 


ONE YEAR ON 


On the weekend of February 24 and 25, the Bradford Black Collective commemo- 
rated its first anniversary. The feature event was the public meeting, addressed by the 
editor of ‘Bradford Black’, Courtney Hay, and editor of ‘Race Today’, Darcus Howe. 
Bradford Black Collective was formed with the assistance of the Race Today 
Collective. The political position and practice of the Bradford Black Collective is 


our own. 


We publish, below, extracts from Courtney’s speech, which give the history of the 
Collective and its primary activity, the publication of the monthly journal, ‘Bradford 


Black’. 


We all Know why we are here today. It 
is the Bradford Black Collective's first 
anniversary. Bradford Black Collective 
has grown out of the black movement 
locally, nationally and internationally. 
It’s an organisation which can, and 
does produce a paper regularly, once a 
month; an organisation which can, and 
does mobilise sections of the community 
to wage war against the police, and - 
against liberal mediation in our com- 
munity as practised by certain blacks. 
Tonight, | will speak historically, on the 
history and development of Bradford 
Black. 

Bradford Black, as an organisation, 
began approximately one year ago. 
However, the movement that gave birth 
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to it is older, a lot older than that. The 
seeds of Bradford Black were planted 
when a section of Bradford’s black 
community, allied individuals and 
groups, confronted the police and the 
National Front, in Manningham, on 
April 24, 1976, and made the national 
headlines. That day, we inflicted a mili- 
tary defeat on the police. Members of 
Bradford Black were involved in that. 
You can see photographs in ‘Bradford 
Black’ of policemen, cowering behind 
walls. When the police struck back, they 
grabbed five guys — Roy Clark, Mervyn 
Hurtault and three others — framed them 
and brought them to court. 

The movement, which had confronted 
the police on that day, could not defend 


those guys. Roy Clark got a fine of £365. 
It was a defeat, not because of the guilty 
verdicts, but because there was no 
organisation of the force, that had met 
the police and the Front on the day, to 
deal with the situation in court. They 
went to court as five individuals. If you 
read ‘Bradford Black’, you will know 
that we recently fought another case, 

in the same magistrates court, and won. 
That is a link between then and now and 
an indication of the strength we have 
reached. 


The Issues 


So, when Bradford Black Collective 
began, the organisation that was formed 
was around the central question of the 
police — what do we do with them, how 
do we confront them, what do we do 
when they use the judiciary and the 
courts against us? After that defeat, in 
1976, | remember talking with a guy 
who is now a member of Bradford Black 
Collective. He said, “this can’t go on, we 
have to put a stop to it. How do we deal 
with this?”’ 

A group of us began meeting on Sun- 
days. First of all there were four of us, 
in two weeks there were 11, in five weeks 
it was 16 and it grew. At our meetings 
we talked fram 5 in the afternoon ‘til 
11pm, about any and everything con- 


cerning our situation — the police, work, 
school, college, university. We talked, not 
just about our present, but the past also. 
We went back to the Black Panther Move- 
ment, the black power days, and where 

we were at that point in time. We began 
running defence campaigns around three 
youths who were arrested — Clive Ryan 
(Ryvus), Herbert Lindo and Trevor Smith— 
the Arndale 3 and the Westgate 2, as they 
were known. When they came to court, 
we showed a presence, a presence that was 
strong enough to motivate one of those 
defendants to join the Bradford Black 
Collective: That was. Ryvus. We can’t talk 
about the history and development of 
Bradford Black without talking about 
Ryvus. Ryvus was on his way to his first 
Collective meeting when he was killed in 

a Car accident. 

In the process of our meetings, we also 
went on to discuss another central quest- 
ion — that black section of our commun- 
ity who are involved in liberal mediation 
and who behave very mischievously. We 
called them sell-outs. We recalled the 
experience of the Affro Club, in which 
they had interfered. Bradford's black 
community had surfaced Affro, its own 
independent club. It collapsed in 1974 
because of these same people, who had 
demonstrated that they are unstable and 
were against the movement of which we 
are a part. Now, we discovered that they 
were surfacing again; that they were 
going to set up a Community centre. They 
were meeting with the Community Rela- 
tions Council (CRC), whom we call the 
local Colonial Office, the head of which 
is an ex-policeman. His sole interest was 
cooling out, getting black youths to talk 
to the police on Sunday afternoons. So, 
this body of people were getting together, 
with the CRC and with the police, to set 
up a community centre to get the youths 
off the streets. When the youths got there, 
three of Bradford’s highest ranking police- 
men would turn up, tell them to behave 
themselves, at the same time noting faces 
and writing down names. | attended one 
of those meetings. It was to be the last. | 
don’t know whether that had anything to 
do with my presence. | remember seeing 
individuals in that room, youths who | 
identified as a leadership of the youth at 
that time. They got up and spoke and told 
the police what they felt about them. 
Within three months of that meeting, at 
least two of those youths were inside. 

So, we said right, a campaign against 
the police is on, but also a campaign 
against this lot, this section of the black 
community, who act as the enemy, be- 
cause they stand between us and them. 
We have to clear the ground. If you read 
‘Bradford Black’, you will know about 
that campaign, that we defeated them 
and came forward with an independent 
platform, a platform which reflects the 
movement of which we are a part. 


56. 


Publishing A Journal 


March 10, 1977, is the day our 
Collective was officially formed. | 
started with the Manningham confronta- 


tion, in April ‘76, which hit the headlines. 


There was only one journal, one paper, 
one body of people, that brought out a 
statement reflecting what the people on 
the streets, what the warriors of that 
day wanted to say. That was ‘Race 
Today’. ‘Race Today’ published an 
article called ‘Defend Manningham’. On 
March 10, 1977, Darcus Howe, editor of 
“Race Today’, came to Bradford to 
speak at the university. We went to hear 
him. | had never been to Bradford 
university before that date, and the 
people who went, | think, with only 
one exception, had never been to Brad- 
ford university to a meeting before. We 
went to see the man. Out of that we 
exchanged. We told him about our 
campaigns against the police and the 
courts and against our local black sellers- 
out. We then called a public meeting at 
the Carlyle Public House on the 
campaign we were waging then, as con- 
cretised in Clive Ryan, Hubert Lindo 
and Trevor Smith. Darcus spoke at that 
meeting. Afterwards, we went back to 
someone’s house and had another meet- 
ing. We said to Darcus, we want some 
permanent organisation, something to 
develop our struggles and carry them 
further. On the basis of his experience, 
Darcus suggested a paper. Nobody on 
‘Bradford Black’ had ever worked on a 
paper before.No-one knew what it 
involved. But we said, yes, we will pro- 
duce a newspaper and we'll build an 
organisation around that paper. It took 
us four months to produce the first 
issue. Since then we’ve produced 
another seven. 

In that year, from March 10, 1977, to 
where we are now, ‘Bradford Black’ has 
established itself as a voice of the black 
community. We put that slogan on our 
first issue because we believed that 
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what we were going to say in those 
issues would represent the views of the 
movement of which we are a part. One 
year later, we are still on the same thing. 
It can be no other way. Since the Arn- 
dale 3 and the Westgate 2 campaigns, we. 
have fought others. There was the Ring- 
bar 4, which ended a couple of months 
ago, the campaign for Colin Gregoire 
and, recently, the campaign to free 
George Lindo, in which Bradford Black 
members are central participants. 


We Are A Force 


Anybody who has witnessed the 
campaign around George Lindo’s arrest, 
charge and conviction knows that, one 
year on, we can field a force. On Satur- — 
day, February 22, we fielded a picket 
of over 100 people outside the Tyrls | 
Police Station. We were making a public | 
statement to the police, about George 
Lindo. The people there, on Saturday, 
had also been there on the previous 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday. They 
were also outside Armley Prison, in 
Leeds, a monster of a place, where 
George Lindo was being held, pending 
sentence . Throughout that week, we 
started with one concrete: they‘ve got 
George Lindo in there and we want 
him out. | think, therefore, if there’s 
one thing this meeting tonight demon- 
strates, to those who may not have 
realised it before, is that we are a force. 

At this present moment, not only in 
Bradford, but nationally and internat- 
ionally, we, as blacks, are under attack. 
While George’s case was going on, they 
were talking about sending us back 
home. They are carrying on a mischievous 
debate in our presence. In the papers, on 
the TV and radio, they are all coming 
out to talk about us, what they are 
going to do with us, whether they 
should do this, whether they should do 
that. What is our response? We say we 
have a force, which says the decision 
doesn’t rest with you. We are here, we 
are demanding, we know what we want 
and we’re out to get it, by any means 
necessary. 

Tonight then, | want us to realise, 
appreciate and celebrate our power. 
This is the anniversary of the Bradford 
Black Collective. However, there are 
others, documented in ‘Bradford Black’. 
I’m talking particularly about the Affro 
Football Team, which is older than 
‘Bradford Black’. It’s quite significant 
that the members of that football team 
are present in the leadership of Bradford 
Black. So, as I’ve been trying to point 
out, tonight we celebrate an organisa- 
tion which goes back a long way, and 
we celebrate our power ina year in 
which people are talking about us as if 
we have none. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 


Race Today Statement For OurTime 


The following speech was delivered by Darcus Howe, editor of ‘Race Today’, 
to an audience of working class blacks, at the public meeting held to commemorate 
the first anniversary of the Bradford Black Collective. 


We are celebrating the first anniversary of a political 
organisation, and | am celebrating my own, personal, 
35th anniversary. Anniversaries, whether political or 
personal, are moments of reflection, in which you 
assess who and where you are, you evoke the past, 
because without it you don’t exist, and you begin to 
point some directions for the future. That is the 
format in which | propose to speak. 

| do not believe there is anybody in this room, 
who can recall a moment in the history of our pres- 
ence in this country, when the political focus of the 
entire nation has been trained so mercilessly and 
murderously on blacks. That is the moment in which 
we live, and that is the moment | want to assess. 

It is difficult in these matters to say when and 
where it all started, but we have got to grasp a 
moment to see and understand the reality of our 
present position. 


Right Wing Groups 
About four years ago, there emerged in this 
society a cluster of political groups, whose one link- 
age between themselves was that they wanted blacks 
out of this country. You had the National Front, you 
had the British Movement, you had a party in Leeds, 
another in Blackburn and so on; but the one unifying 
link between them was the fact that they wanted to 
inflict political punishment on the black community 
in this country. They would hold demonstrations; 
some of their thugs would attack you at night when 
you are walking the streets; they would carry slo- 


gans saying your head is smaller than theirs and there- 


fore you are inferior; they would contest some 
elections; they got some votes. They won one local 
councillor out of that whole organised formation. | 
think he was Kingsley Read in Blackburn. I’m not 
sure, correct me if I’m wrong. They didn’t seem to 
be getting much support. In politics, if you are in 
one of those organisations | have described, one 
thing you aim to achieve is political power on the 
terrain in which you organise. They didn’t seem 
likely to win political power in the near future. 


There emerged some whites, who said that these 
groups are a cancer on the body politic, and they 
must be attacked, and if they demonstrated they 
must be fought. That is what has been called the 
anti-fascist movement. We intervened,.now and then. 
In Lewisham, there were some young blacks who 
threw some stones. In Wolverhampton, when the 
young blacks in the club heard that the National 
Front were coming to pay them a visit, they waited, 
and the Front didn’t come. The youths said, ‘well, 
if you ain't coming, we are going to look for you’. 
Those were the major interventions, not the whole 
black community, not everybody, but it seemed we 
had a measure of that situation and the groups didn’t 
appear, as a body of people, likely to hold the reins 
of political power in this country. That is the 
political assessment, Madam Chair, around which 
our first anniversary must discuss. 


ThatcherAnd | 
TheLabour Party: 


Enter Mrs Thatcher, and the entire political 
atmosphere is transformed. She is the leader of the 
Conservative Party that is in opposition in the House 
of Commons, and she is likely to hold the central 
reins of political power in November. She has got 
behind her a national organisation chat is steeped 
and deeply rooted in the British political tradition. 
She has blonde hair and blue eyes, and a lot of power 
going for herself. She will be able to set in motion 
the armed forces of the state. She will be able to 
legislate sanctions against us. A lot of people in her 
political organisation would have gone to university, — 
and have brothers and sisters and cousins who are at 
the head of the British military. If you go through 
MI5 and MI6, she will have some connections there. 
You have to know in politics whom you are dealing 
with, otherwise you only talk some ideology, and 
get some people together, and tell them a lot of 
things, and don’t understand what you are fighting 
against. | want this meeting to be clear, Madam 
Chair, about precisely what we are up against. 

She has got some connections in the White House 
with the peanut man up there; she has got some 
friends who are prime ministers of different countr- 
ies all over the world, and she is a part of an organ- 
isation with international links. So when she talks, 
know precisely that is what is in the background. 

Then, there is the Labour Party. She has got them 
too. | don’t believe there is any person in this room 
who could be sincere that the Labour Party would 
be a vehicle for our freedom. | have observed on2 
thing about politics in Britain in regard to blacks. 

The Labour Party, because it says ft is for the working 
class, and because we are working class, can’t initiate 

certain things. They get the Tories to do it and then | 
follow them afterwards. The first time that we were | 
seriously attacked in this country was with the pass- | 
ing of the first immigration act, legislated by aCon- _ 
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servative government. The Labour Party, in 
opposition, said, ‘we won't have anything to do with 
that, you are anti-black, you don’t like black peo- - 
ple and we are for them’. Immediately they got into 
power, they passed another immigration act. She has 
got them too. They might not have as many friends 
as she has got in the military, and in the armed sect- 
ions of the state, but they have got some people who 
live next door to you, they’ve got some power inside 
the factory where you’ work, they've got some power 
inside the community where you live. So you are 
dealing with two political organisations, one which 

is very clear that it is against you, the other, which 

is posing as though it is for you, but you know is 
against you, and now, the Liberal Party. We don’t 
have to talk about them because, like the National 
Front, they are a bit remote from state power. You 
have these three organisations, therefore, and a cluster 
of political groups. | believe those to be the array of 


forces, political forces, that are now trained against 
us. 


In The Beginning 


| do not want people to believe, nor will | ever 
propagandise that it began with the forces | have 
been describing. If you believe that it began with 
this lot, you know what you are likely to say: 
‘Margaret jhatcher is evil, so is Jim Callaghan, so is 
Steele in the Liberal Party and Kingsley Read and 
John Tyndall, and if we get some nice people, every- 
thing is going to be alright.” | don’t want you to” 
believe that. ‘That if we get some blacks and put © 
them in the exact positions where those people are, 
everything is going to be alright.’ | don’t want you to 
believe that. The only way you could go beyond 
that is if you understand that what we are dealing 
with is a system of exploitation of which those are | 
only the political organisers. And if you are to recall 
your own history, you would have met them before. 
| am addressing this meeting in English. | never knew 
any other language. It means | have been around 
these people all my life. This is not the first time 
that we are in confrontation with them. This is not 
the first time that they are focussing on us, oh no, 
not at all. You must recall the past, specifically to 
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understand that this is but another stage in the 
implementation of a system of economic exploitat- 
ion over blacks. 

Only white workers believe, and | am always 
astounded that they do, that the people who have 
been governing them in parliament governed them 
alone. How many of you here are old enough to 
remember carrying a flag in the colonies on the 
Queen’s birthday, and the Union Jack on Empire 
Day and so on? These people governed large sections 
of the globe and we were all subjects in that system 
of exploitation. | believe that our presence in this 
country today is a direct result of that relationship. 
Maggie Thatcher, | knew her before. She was Bald- 
win, she was Churchill, she was Ramsay McDonald, 
she was Ernest Bevin, she was all those in the history 
of our constant struggles against them. Sometimes 
we won a bit, other times we lost, but it is a struggle 
which has been going on for a very long historical 
period. This is only another stage. It seems to me, 
Madam Chair, we've got to recall a moment when 
we clashed with them before, because | believe the 
present political climate indicates that we are clash- 
ing with them again. 

Throughout Bradford, you will find people who 
have been directly involved in past struggles against 
the political organisers of our exploitation. Bradford 
is an area to which people came from Dominica and 
Jamaica. On the Asian side, from Pakistan. It used to 
be India before. And I’m going to point toa ~ 
particular struggle to show you how our presence 
here is a direct result of the constant warfare that . 
has been going on since British capital set in motion 
international black labour. And | don’t want to go 
too far back because I’m not an anthropologist. | 
will refer, simply, to the period just before and after 
the Second World War. | know that is pretty far 
back for some of you, but I’m 35 today and | could 
go back that far. 

If you are living on Manningham Lane and: you 
came from a place called Azad Kashmir, you would 
have been, before and after the Second World War, 
the owner of a piece of land, five acres in size. 

You and your family, your uncles and aunts etc. 
would be working the land for a portion of the day, 
selling some of the food, buying some clothes and 
other commodities. And then, for another portion of 
the day, you would be working for a landlord who 
owned a larger tract of land, and he would pay you 
nothing and give you very little. If you were in King- 
ston, Jamaica, you would be living among thousands 
of people in a sea of unemployment. If you were 
lucky and you had a job the wages would be minimal. 
There was no welfare state in those parts. If you 
were ill, you couldn’t go to the doctor and tell him, 
‘I’m registered with you’. Or, when you got a prescri- 
ption, you couldn’‘t go to the chemist and say, ‘I’m 
only paying you IlOp!’ ‘No way!’ If you were in 
Dominica those were the circumstances, and apart from 


the economic circumstances under which you lived in 


those days, there was also an assassination of your 
spirit. 


Ron McCormick 


Defeat And 
Demoralisation 


Out of those circumstances, there developed a 
movement which challenged the British. There was 
no parliament. If you were in India there was a 


Viceroy; in Africa and the Caribbean, a governor. He 
was in charge. Nobody could vote against him. 
Nobody could prolong a bill as they do in parliament . 
nowadays. Nobody could put him in the dispatch box 
and ask him any questions. He was in charge. And 
‘when you rebelled against his rule, as they did before 
and after the Second World War, he would hardly 
listen to you. He would call Britain and: they would, 
ify turn, decide to send some warships. That’s what 
happened. It was not like Jack Jones who today walks 
into 10 Downing Street for discussions with the Prime 
Minister. You didn’t negotiate anything in those days. 
Guns and no talk. You couldn't organise a trade 
union. Sometimes, he declared a state of emergency, 
and you couldn't walk in groups of more than four, $o 
if you had a big family, who was going to church on 
Sunday, one walked in front, one behind and some 
trailed at the back. That was the arrangement. 

We carried out a merciless struggle against the 
colonial state. That was the independence movement, 
the nationalist movement. We fought for political 
control of our own destinies. The viceroy went and 
the governor went, and they got some blacks from 
within those societies to put in their places. No 
white person is the prime minister of Dominica, or 
Jamaica, or Trinidad. But the unemployment con- 
tinues, the problem with the piece of land continues— 
remember | talked about the man in Azad Kashmir— 
and, instead of calling for the warships from Britain, 
they have an. army and some police recruited from 
the local population who would shoot you down. 

Nothing changes, but nothing stands still. The 
exploitation is more murderous, it is more vicious. 
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Instead of them declaring the state of emergency 
where you had to walk in a group of four, 

today, some of them are ‘telling you ‘don’t walk at 
all’. We lost that struggle. We were defeated. Nobody 
believes that | left Port of Spain, Trinidad, to come 
to Britain because | liked the Mother Country. Only 
Judge McKinnon believes that. We were defeated 


| and demoralised. You know what demoralised 


means. You say, ‘Oh God, ah give up, ah take too 
much blows’. That’s why we are here. Our presence 
here is as a result of a demoralisation and a defeat. 
It is a direct consequence of our struggle for indepen- 
dence and against exploitation. The same conditions 
that we fought against persist in those territories in a 
worse and fnore vicious form. You have some 
measure therefore of why we came. 

| want to deal with the question, to do what? In 
Britain, during that period when we were suffering 
that demoralisation and defeat, you would have 
heard from an employer in the Midlands, who 
owned a factory where he employed and exploited a 
lot of people, that he couldn’t get a one-armed, one- 
legged man to work for him. Some economists called 
it a shortage of labour. You know what.was happen- 
ing in Britain? A worker walks into a factory, he 
works for a week. The foreman tells him something 
he doesn’t like and he would reply, ‘You get lost, 
piss off, here is my notice’. The worker knew tiat 
he could go to another factory further along the 
road and gei a job. It means that right here in Brit- 
ain, white workers were in a pretty strong position. 
Employers would offer £40 a week, the worker 
would say ‘No, I’m going up the road, I’m going 
to get £60 a week’. Where do you find a body of 
demoralised and defeated workers and peasants tu 
attack and undermine the position of strength that 
white workers had arrived at? From the Caribbean, 
from Azad Kashmir, from Dominica, from Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, from Port of Spain, Trinidad, and 
certain parts of Africa. That was the stage that was - 
set. 

| want to describe to you what it was like to come 
defeated. | interviewed a young man from Azad 
Kashmir in 1974. | asked him what was his work 
situation like when he first came to Britain. He said, 
‘listen, | thought of my boss as a big man who could 
do a lot of things to people’. He likened the boss to 
his tandlord for whom he worked for a portion of 
the day in Azad Kashmir, the feudal lord who had 
the power of life and death over him. 

| worked as a postman on a big shop floor situat- 
ion in central London. And could some of you 
youngsters believe what | once experienced. A 
white man, the foremen, one day, for no reason, 
threw some letters on the floor and said to me, 
‘pick them up boy’, | bent down and picked them 
up. You were frightened to play. You met a police- 
man in the street who said, ‘you come here boy’ and 
you went running, not because you believed you 
were inferior, but that is a consequence of a defeat 
and demoralisation. You had no choice. 

When we came off the boats at Southampton, we 
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didn’t walk into council houses. My room was so 
small | couldn’t even change my mind in it, and 

the rent | was paying was so large | couldn’t change 
my mind in the post office. That was the situation. 

| want to get into some slight political theory about 
that. You know what that means, when you are © 
doing anything for your employer, at any time, and 
at any speed? He makes a lot of wealth off of you. 
And where, in this society, the government raises 
revenue from that wealth to spend on council 
housing, they didn’t have to spend it on you 
because you were living in a room. And we didn’t 
have many children around in those days, so they 
didn’t have to spend it on the children for education. 
And even if you were sick, you would drink some 
bush tea sent over from home, and were 

frightened to go to the doctor. So in that period, as 
a result of our defeat in the nationalist struggles at 
home, there was this enormous creation of wealth in 
Britain on the backs of blacks. That is the system of 
exploitation that | am talking about. 


Our RecoveryAnd 
Their Fight Against lt 


| want to go a little further. The whites you were 
working with, a very small minority would take your 
side, and the rest of them felt privileged that they 
got and you didn’t. Every single government, during 
our presence here, has been able to mobilise white 
workers on the basis of the little petty: privileges 
that they get over blacks. That's the position that wer 
have been in. | began with a system of exploitation. 
| go a little further now and call it a system of 
colonial exploitation. They once colonised us in 
Azad Kashmir, and in some village in Africa, but they 
are colonising us now 15 miles from Downing Street, 
and 200 yards from the Town Hall. And wherever we 
struggled against that system, there is one distinctive 
position that we must maintain, that we had to 
come through on our own — as blacks, independent. 


We would have loved some help from white workers. 
Didn’t get it. Little clubs here, social groups there, 
attempts at political organisation, moving from the 
position of running when police called to demonstra- 
ting and laying siege to police stations. Moving from 
picking up those letters off the floor to the editorship 
of ‘Race Today’, and one of the most serious politicat 
thorns in their side. That is how we have moved over 
the years, and the main vehicle for that movement 

is our willingness to say no, and to develop an in- 
dependent movement against itr Nobody could 
question me on that. It is the independent struggle 
of blacks in this country which has eased us from 
that position. So I’m talking about moving from 
picking up the letters, from seeing my boss as some- 
one big who could do a lot of things to poeple to 

the Grunwick Strike and the campaign to free George 
Lindo. That is the span of history we have created 

in this country. And just as we begin to see the 

end of the tunnel, enter Mrs Margaret Thatcher to 
put us back precisely where we were before. 

What is that lady saying? I’m living at no. 11 and 
I’ve got a white friend who is living at no. 13. We 
work in the same factory. We leave to go to work in 
the morning, and every day we work, and so on, 
and holiday time comes and my white friend goes 
on a holiday. If he meets a senorita in Spain, or a 
belle in Paris, or a fraulein in Germany, he wants to 
bring her back here to marry her, OK, but if you 
are black and you want to go to Bangladesh for your 
bride, or Dominica, no way. That’s what she’s saying. 
They have gone a little further, others of her ilk. A 
ruling by this labour government goes a little further. 
They are saying that my workmate has three white 
kids here and I’ve got three black kids in the Caribb- 
ean, he could claim child benefit and tax allowances 
for his three, as he is white, and if you’re black, you 
can't. 

| want to go into how she’s advancing her position. 
I’ve lived in this country for 17 years, and | feel | 
know a little about British politicians. On any issue, 
when you see them speaking on television, they say 
‘this is the issue, this is my programme and policy, | 
have done some research, this is what I’m against, 
and this is what | want to do’. When Mrs Thatcher 
enters, she deviates from that tradition altogether. 
When you are declaring war, serious war, you don’t 
tell the enemy what your strategy is, you try to be 
as mysterious as ever, and what you put in its place 
is a political atmosphere. You have everybody jump: 
ing and nobody knows where you’re coming from. 
And that is what that woman has done. She says, 
simply, | Know there are too many blacks in this 
country. She couldn’t tell you how many must go 
or how many must come, how many of us have child- 
ren in the West Indies and what she is going to do 
about it. Who wants to marry whom, when and 
where, and how many are going to come and go. 

She hasn't said a single word about that. All she 

has done is to create a political atmosphere to 
challenge the black community and invent tactics 
and issues as she goes along. It’s warfare. You have to 
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know when someone is fighting you serious war or 
when they’re playing out to win an election. | 
separate myself tonight from any notion that her talk 
is simply about winning an election. She is against 

a community that is no longer willing to live in the 
room, traipse after the police, no longer willing to 

do their bidding so that they could create the wealth. 
We are no longer that defeated, demoralised working 
class. That is what she wants to attack. 


On Organisation 


Madam Chair, | believe | could divine the political 
moment. She has got a fight on her hands. | told you 
she came with warships when she was Churchill and 
Baldwin. | believe, today, accompanying her is likely 
to be a military struggle. Ireland is not so far from 
Bradford, and | believe the black community should 
now be preoccupied with the building of disciplined 
political organisation to counter that threat. If | 
didn’t believe that we could do it successfully, | 
would pack my clothes and go home. We have to 
think about these matters. |’m not asking you to go 
outside and form an army, but I’m posing it as a 
matter for thought and development. 

We know now what she has got at her disposal in 
order to take us back to the colonial conditions of 
yesteryear. What have we got? | believe we have got 
a sentiment and an undoubted capacity to say no. 
| believe we are weak on orcanisation. And that is 
not a matter of colour. These.are matters which are 
historically caused and can be historically cured. The 
highest form we have reached in organisation is the 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimination of the early 
sixties. There were black workers, some white trade 
unionists, some white professionals, some black pro- 
fessionals, in the organisation. We had contacts in the 
Caribbean, we had contacts in our places of origin. 
That's the furthest we have reached, and that organ- 
isation collapsed. There are two things | want to 
extricate from the collapse. One, that the leadership 


of that organisation consisted of white and black 
middle class professionals, and the working class, the 
ordinary people, followed. Secondly, there were 
whites in that organisation who believed that we 
didn’t have any experience at all, and what experience 
we may have had was not valid, and that they should 
dictate the terms and pace of our struggle. When you 
are looking back into history, you have to see what 
were your weak points, and when you are surfacing 
again, you decide what you want to mend. 

After that period, there emerged a lot of small 
black power groups all over the country, and | want 
to extract one experience from that. We talked a lot 
but didn’t have a measure of political direction and 
historical understanding. That’s our history in fight- 
ing back organisationally. 

Bradford Black and Race Today, in approaching 
political organisation, have those extractions as 
central to our minds. The black working class inso- 
far as Bradford Black and Race Today Coliective are 
concerned, will always be in charge. If you are a 
black professional, you could join and do a lot of 
things, but you are going to be under the leadership 
of the working class or leave it alone. We are not 
going to make that mistake again. And in our alliance 
and relationships with whites, we are not going to 
hear any rumour even that our experiences are not 
valid. So that in the Race Today Collective and 
Bradford Black Collective, there are these principles 
by which we live — the black working class will be in 
charge, and that the black struggle has an independ- 
ence, validity, and vitality of its own. 

When we celebrate today, we celebrate the fight 
against colonialism and we point to what we are 
doing in both collectives to be a stage in the organ- 
isational development of that fight. 

Long live Bradford Black, Long live Race Today, 
and forward to an international organisation, from 
Bangladesh to Port of Spain, from Jamaica to Canada, 
and the United States where our brothers and sisters 
have emigrated, right throughout to Britain. Forward 
to an international organisation that would finally 
break the back of colonial exploitation forever. 
Thank you Madam Chair. 
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RESPONSES 
|TO THE 
|SPEECHES 
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1st Speaker: In this conflict, between us and the 
state and its institutions, I would centre our effec- 
tive power among the black youth who have felt 
the heaviness of state power......1 would say that in 
this context I believe that the demoralisation still 
exists amongst the first generation of blacks that 

_ | came to this country. I stand to be corrected on 

_ | that, but from where I stand, it looks as if it still 

_| persists. Finally, is the black man looking for a 
permanent base in capitalist Britain? 


BRADRORD) Er 


2nd Speaker: If one talks about first generation 
blacks one talks about them being demoralised and 
defeated, coming to England. If we look at the 
situation now, looking at the struggles that are re- 
ported in, for example, “Race Today’ and ‘Bradford 
Black’, that is not any longer the case. We only have 
to look at the Bangladeshis in the East End of 
London, organising around tenants’ struggles, or- 
ganising around housing; we only have to look at 
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Grunwick. Look at sister Desai, who has organis- 

ed black workers in a fight against capitalism. And 
that relates to the second point that the brother 
raised. I sincerely believe, and I’m convinced, that 
the two brother speakers were not arguing for black: 
people to set up a capitalist black Britain. Most of 
us_ who are here, are quite clear about that. What 
we are fighting for is some sort of socialism, a form 
of socialism that does away, as one of the speakers 
said, with colonial exploitation. 


SU BLAGK | 


3rd Speaker: One of the mistakes we make is to pre- 
sume that because someone is cautious there is not 
another dynamic going on at the same time. There 
was some talk about whether we can build organisa- 
tions for the fight ahead. Organisations do exist 
already, in embryonic form. 
In attendance at the picket, which some of us 
were on yesterday, weren’t just young blacks 
shouting outside the police station, and it has been 
proven that, in other cases, older blacks are willing 
to involve themselves in struggles. I think what the 
speakers posed is that the fight is on, and that the 
task of many of us in this meeting, who are involved 
in political activity, and want to move forward, is 
to be clear about what we are moving to, why and 
how. 


aide}: 
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I don’t think that there is a question of demora- 
lisation at this stage, given the historical process 
that’s just been outlined. It is not on. If somebody 
is cautious, do not make the mistake that they are 
afraid. 
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4th Speaker: Twenty years ago, when my parents 
came to this country from Barbados, which is still 
colonial up to this present time, they were, as 
Darcus says, defeated. They struggled and they 
arrived here. Defeat is a heavy, heavy thing. Heavy, 
because you could feel it in the pit of your stomach, 
and in your heart, and those are two places it hurts. 
Those people came here, and they raised children, 
and I am one, and a lot of people in this room are. 
And they worked and they tried, and went with- 
gut, to survive for their children, the next 
generation. Those times were hard, you meet 
pressure now, these people met pressure then. 

But they built a foundation from which this 
meeting is now coming. They bought houses with 
the few pennies they had. They moved from rooms 
to houses. They took up mortgages with sharks. 

So we moved, we spread out all over the country, 
mostly where industry was concentrated. We stepped 
off the boats at Southampton, Plymouth, Liverpool 
and they moved 210 miles up the motorway. They 
knew what defeat was about in those days. But 
we, the youthful ones, are not talking about defeat 
no more, we are talking about strength and power, 
and what we want. And not what somebody else 
is dealing to us. ’Cos if he’s dealing himself a pile 
of three aces, then it’s three threes I want. We are 
talking about defeat. But those people didn’t come 
here and say, ‘no we’re going to avoid this, we’re 
going to avoid that, we’re going back home, we’re 
not going here, we ’re not going there’. They said, 
‘we’re going to raise the children, and we’re going to 
make a living on what is here’. And when people 
talk about the defeat of black parents, they came 
from some heavy situations there, some pain, some 
heartache, and some struggle. The parents are cau- 
tious. They ain’t scared, like some of us might feel 
they are. They might not come down and join the 
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picket. My old man said to me the other morning, 
when I got out of bed, ‘where you going?’ I said, 
‘I’m going down the picket to Tyrls’. He said 
‘what, you know that’s the police station?’ I re- 
plied, ‘long time I know that’. He said, ‘you know 
it might get a little heavy down there?’ I said, ‘I 
know that too’. He said, ‘OK, be careful’. He 
never said don’t go. 


0 BLAGK 


5th Speaker: I just want to raise the point that the 
first speaker was advancing about the older genera- 
tion. Time was when parents used to be very angry 
if, for any reason, the police had to go to their 
homes about some kid they had hassled. I think that 
one of the most significant developments over the 
last few years is, that while many adults used to feel 
that in some way or other the society was good and 
the police were good, there must.be something wrong 
with their children, there is more and more evidence 
throughout the country of parents organising with 
their kids against the police. Not only with children 
against the police, but also within schools. And I 
think one of the reasons for the perpetuation of 

the feeling that the older generation have got totally 
different attitudes towards their experience of 
exploitation than their children have, is that in many 
ways the whole argument about the black experi- 
ence has tended to talk past black older workers, and 
not appreciated how people, in terms of their day to 
day experiences suffer things and communicate what 
they suffer to their children, and to a whole lot of 
other people within the community. So I think it’s 
certainly not the case that what’s actually happening 
to young people, and the way they are responding, 

is very different to the kinds of responses black 
parents are making to the situation. 


6th Speaker: I’d like to add an international perspec- 
tive to it, because I come from Soweto. I saw a com- 
plete defeat in our own parents. A complete political 
vacuum, that lasted until 1976, when the youth took 
it upon themselves to break out of that vacuum and 
create a whole political movement which is growing 
every hour of the day. I’ve moved from Soweto and 
I live in Bradford. Wherever I go I know there is a 
very strong feeling amongst the youth to change the 
situation in a way that their parents probably weren’t 
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able to do. And I know, in Soweto, that the kids in 
the townships told their parents that if there is sup- 
posed to be a strike of some kind, a political strike 

or a Stay-away the kid, a 12 year old, a 15 year old, 
only had to tell their parents — no way, you are not 
going to.work, and their parents responded. Because 
their parents understood the political movement in 
whole situation. What is happening now in Britain, 

as I can perceive it in very limited terms, is that the 
parents have been defeated, but the whole perspective 
is changing. That there is a kind of linkage between 
the parents and the youth. And this shouldn’t be 
underplayed at all costs because we need this kind of 
solidarity. 


BRADKORD Tr 


7th Speaker: Well, I haven’t much to say. I’m not a 
great speaker. What I really want to say is this: I’ve 
been 17 years in this country, and I’ve seen a lot of 
things happen here, which nobody says nothing about 
about. And it has really surprised me now to see that 


somebody would stand up now and speak up for the 
black community in this country. For instance, the 
police, they get away with a lot of wrongs. The 
court, who is behind the police, doesn’t try to seek 
about the police, what they are doing. And it’s like 
no blacks have any right here, according to what 
many says to me at work and on the street. Well, I 
say we all in this country, not Bradford alone, have 
to stand up and fight for our right. Not physically, 
but fight politically against who is in charge of all this 
set-up. But we must first unite ourselves together, be- 
cause there are a lot of blacks in this Bradford here 
who are afraid to come forward. We have to put the 
old people out of it and stand up as the young gene- 
ration who have the guts to come on the street, 
demonstrate, talk for their rights, don’t hide behind 
corners, and suchlike. 

I’d like this meeting here to extend a bit more, 
more people to come and see and listen what the 
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organisation is like . Because it’s a lot of bad things 
going here, both the law, the political, the police 
and everything. So I’m only hoping that the leaf- 
let that is issuing around, people must take it more 
seriously, come to the group, listen what the set-up 
is like. If you can’t read you must hear. 


8th Speaker: I would like this meeting to pass a 
resolution that goes to the Home Secretary and the 
Chief Constable of police in this area, which says 
that a meeting, on 26 February 1978 at the 

Scout Hut, we resolve ‘that George Lindo be freed 
immediately, that the conviction be quashed, that 
the police officers involved in the case be dismissed 
from the force, and that the police desist from fram- 
ing blacks’. I think that this meeting should pass that 
resolution. I’m putting it forward, Madam Chair. I 
think the procedure is that you ask if anybody wants 
to say something about it, and take some talk about 
it and then vote. 
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9th Speaker: The general discussion turns on two 
points. On the question of the older generation, we 
have already had some very significant contribu- 
tions, and the general feeling of the meeting is that 
the older generation is no longer demoralised. If I 
could add to that, I learned my politics in my 
mother’s kitchen. The same woman who was telling 
me to walk safely on the streets at night, not to go 
to certain kinds of places and mix with certain kinds 
of people, the same woman, in her inspired 
moments, told how she was burning cane fields in 
the 1940’s against colonialism. I didn’t take the ad- 


vice about going to certain places, but that spirit 
of resistance was conveyed to me. 

The caution, which is what this meeting decides 
the political attitude of our parents is, is not 
entirely a bad thing. I am not one for running helter 
skelter down a blind alley. When you are in charge of 
a household, and responsible for some people, the 
caution comes with responsibility. We need some 
caution in our movement. 

The second is about whether we want to live in 
capitalist Britain. I was born in Jamaica, 23 years 
ago; I’ve spent 17 years in this country; I’m not 
British, but then again, I’ve been away from my 
homeland for the major part of 17 years. This makes 
me international. Anywhere I go I am demanding the 
best I can get. I am not one for saying because we 
can’t get it in a capitalist Britain, we go somewhere 
we believe there is some socialism. If capitalism 
cannot provide, then it must go. Not because we 
have it in our heads that it must go, but because 
we want, and it cannot provide. It oppresses, it 
smashes, it exploits, it has to go. 
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Vacancies 


SOLICITOR REQUIRED 


Solicitor required to work in C.A.B. — Linked Law 
Centre. Must be committed to group, community 
and rights work as well as individual casework. 


Further information from and applications with C.V. 
and names of 2 referees as soon as possible to 
Paddington Advice and Law Centre, 441 Harrow Rd., 
London W.10. (01-960 4481). 


VASSALL NEIGHBOURHOOD COUNCIL 
Lamketh, London. 


require Neighbourhood Arivice Worker to develop, 

further, a local advice centre as community resource. 

Person of initiative with ability to tackle a wide 

range of welfare rights and housing problems on 

individual and community action basis. Will join 

team of existing community workers and work 

closely with Neighbourhood Council and Community 
~ Group. 

30 hours per week — £49.50 

Send postcard to, 73-75 Stockwell Road, 

London, SW9, for details. 


SMALL HEATH COMMUNITY LAW CENTRE 


General Worker needed for inner-city Law Centre. 
Work includes: typing (we aim for self-servicing), 
printing, reception, switchboard, own casework — 
probably welfare benefits. Long hours. Contact: 

Alan Robinson, Small Heath Community Law Centre, 
477 Coventry Road, Birmingham 10, tel: 021-773 
8121, for further details and application form. 
Closing date: 10 April, 1978. 


The MINORITY RIGHTS GROUP’S 


new Reports: 


@ AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 
@CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND MINORITIES 


price 75p each (postage 15p) from 
MRG,.36 Craven Street, London, WC2. 
or good bookshops. 


OFFICE NEEDED 


The Afro-Asian Advisory Service needs a small 

one room office for voluntary case work particular- 
fy helping Asian teenagers. Please write to: 

Mr Lakhani, Afro-Asian Advisory Service, 

29 Christchurch Avenue, London, NW6. 

Tel: 01-703 8706 (mornings only). 


YORKSHIRE CONFERENCE ON IRELAND 


A Yorkshire Conference on Ireland is being held in 
Leeds, on Saturday, 22 April, 1978. 


For further information, write to: 
United Troops Out Movement, 
c/o 182 Upper Street, London N1. 


Publications 


ZIMBABWE INFORMATION GROUP 


‘““One of the main aims of this bulletin is to expose 
the subtle methods used by the transnational corpora: 
tions and their international backing to influence the 
internal affairs of Zimbabwe. . .”’ 


For the monthly bulletin ZIG and more information 
write to: ZIG, 1 Cambridge Terrace, London NW1. 


RADICAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
No. 6/7 now available £1.75 176 pages 


Contents: Editorial — Science and the Labour 
Process; Les Levidov — A Marxist Critique of the 
10 Debate; Michael Barnett — Techhology and the 
Labour Process; Bob Young — Getting Started on 
Lysenkoism; RSJ Subgroup. — Marxism, Psychoanaly- 
sis and Feminism; Les Levidov — Grunwick as 
Technology and Class Struggle; Michael Young — 
Althusser’s Marxism and English Social Science; Greg 
McLennan — Will the Real Louis Althusser Stand Up, 
Short Reviews: Technology of Political Control; 
Sabotage/Industrial Conflict; Television/T echnology 
& Cultural Form; Sociology of Knowledge. 

Notes: Energies, Priorities & Activities; Marxist Read- 
ings on Science, Technology, Ideology, Labour 
Process, Psychoanalysis. 


Subscription: £3.00 (individual), £9 (institutional) for 3 
issues post paid. Individual copies: Please add 15p each for 
postage, etc. Bulk orders: one-third reduction on 10 or more 
copies. 


Radical Science Journal, 9 Poland Street, London W1. 


Theatre 


Black Theatre Workshop 
SOUNDS OF SOWETO 


“Sounds Of Soweto” was devised with the Azanian 
Singers and Dancers who are the original members 

of the IPI-TOMBI musical and who helped to create 
the musical. 

Performances: 4 — 15 April. 1978. 

Monday — Saturday. 8pm. Sundays no performance. 
Black Theatre Workshop, 42 Willow Rd, London NWS. 


The Keskidee Centre 
RUNNING FAST THRU PARADISE 
by Calua Dundy 


“Running Fast Thru Paradise”’ is set in the present 
time and is concerned with the nature of prostitution — 
in-our modern society. 

Performances: 6 — 30 April, 1978 

Tuesday — Saturday at 8pm. Sundays at 6pm. 
Keskiclee Centre, Gifford St., Islington, London N1. 


TYPEWRITERS, 
TELEPHONES AND 
CARNIVAL CLOWNS. 
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Overseas Students Struggle 


Dear Race Today, 

The struggle against racism and imperial- 
ism is not confined to the black working 
people in this country, even though it is 
they who must lead it. 

Overseas students, though here only on 
a temporary basis, also find themselves 
under attack for the same reason as do the 
black people living here, and therefore 
must organise and fight back on a similar 
basis. 

The National Co-ordinating Committee 
of Overseas Students has been organising 
overseas students on an anti-racist, anti- 
imperialist basis, for the last year, and 
have had a lot of success. Our ultimate 
aim is to build a strong, united and autono- 
mous movement of overseas students in 
this country which can not only look 
after the welfare of overseas students but 
also educate them about imperialism and 
neo-colonialism. 

At present, we are seeking to build 
links with the anti-racist struggle of the 
black people here and would welcome 
inquiries and co-operation with readers of 
your magazine. 


Yours sincerely, 

David Khan, 

General Secretary, National Co-ordinating 
Committee of Overseas Students in the UK, 


c/o LSE Students Union 
or Overseas Students Bureau, 
Sheffield University. 


Soweto Anniversary 


Dear Race Today, 

At the Second Annual General Conference 
of the African Students Union (UK) held 
in March 1978 a decision was taken to 
launch a mass campaign in solidarity with 
the struggles of the people of South 
Africa. 

June 1976 deserves to go down in the 
history of Africa as a memorable date. 
The students of Soweto played an historic 
and heroic role in going into struggle 
against the racist state of South Africa. 
With their own blood and their bare hands 
they faced alone one of the most powerful 
and ruthless regimes in the world today. 
By their action they put a stop to the 
cruel deceit of ‘detente’ in Southern 
Africa and opened up a new period of 
struggle against the Apartheid regime. 

At a time when British imperialism is 
frantically manoeuvering to prevent the 
destruction of the white racist regime in 
Zimbabwe, it is essential that a demonstra- 
tion of mass.support for the liberation 
struggle in Southern Africa takes place 
in London. 

As a first step toward building such 
a campaign, we would like to make an ap- 
peal for a mass demonstration to be held 
in London in June to commemorate the 
second anniversary of Soweto. 

We call on all organisations concerned 
with the struggle in Southern Africa, all 
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organisations ot the student, labour and 
socialist movement, and all groups oppos- 
ed to racist and imperialist oppression, to 
support this appeal. 

We send this letter to you, because 


we believe you will respond to the urgen- 
cy of the appeal. We are asking your or- 
ganisation to support the call for the de- 
monstration. At the first meeting of the 
committee, a number of organisations 
agreed to build the demonstration and 
provisionally fixed the date for June 18. 


Yours in Struggle, 

Soweto Commemoration Mobilising 
Committee, 

c/o African Students Union, 

1 Cambridge Terrace, 

London NW1. 


Bye Bye Marcus 


Dear Race Today, 

After reading many articles and listening 
to many reports on the demise of Bwana 
Marcus Lipton, I somehow remained un- 
convinced that this veteran yah booer 
had made any contribution to a solution 
to the plight of black people in Britain, 
and more specifically to those in his con- 
stituency, in his 25 years as elected of- 
ficer of the Labour Party. 

It was with what has become custom- 
ary disgust that I perused the photo- 
graphs of lines and lines of dark men in 
dark suits lamenting the death of that 
soldier who shouldered his white man’s 
burden so well. The betrayer of the Ja- 
maican masses and ignorer of the West 
Indian multitude, The ‘Jamaican Gleaner’, 
lauded the man, the parliamentarian as 
champion of humanity. 

However, I found all this difficult to 
reconcile with, amongst very many other 
things, rampant unemployment amongst 
the black people in Lambeth, and espec- 
ially so amongst the young, exemplar 
police brutality in Brixton, violent anti- 
black attitudes in the offices of local au- 
thority, and the squalor, filth, and vio- 
lence which characterises Lambeth. 

It was with much approbation that 
I read the ‘Man Free’ column in the 
‘Race Today’ issue of March 1978. 
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Thank you ‘Race Today’ forthe most | 
sensible commentary on the issue so far, 
Stay free. 


Fraternally, 
Derick Boyd, 
North End Road, 
West Kensington, 
London WI4. 


‘Mash Mash’ Replies 


Dear Race Today, 

I am one of the friends of Jennifer 
Johnson, who writes for you from time 
to time. My name is Joy, but I am known 
to ‘Race Today’ readers as ‘Granny Roach’, 
I was described by Jennifer as being “‘foy 
feet and mash mash’’. I would like to 
point out that I am five feet with plenty 
of mash mash. Granny Roach is also de- 
scribed as having a rather big mouth at 
times, but-Jennifer’s mouth is as big as 
mine, at times, if not bigger. As you see 
from reading Jennifer’s stories, she has 
kept a low profile on herself for reasons 
best known to herself and I. 

I do not take kindly to libel of this 
nature, but I am willing to overlook the 
matter this time as Jennifer has given me 
her word (which does not mean much) 
that she will show me anything that is to 
be printed about me beforehand. Well I 
hope this letter is not taken too seriously, 


Yours sincerely, 
‘Granny Roach’, 
London SE15. 


10th Communist University of London 
Communist University of London 10, 
July 15-23. Courses on Faseism, Racism, 
Imperialism and the Third World plus.40 
other titles, entertainment and social 
activity. 

Further details/registration from: 

CUL 10, 16 King Street, 

london WC2E 8HY. 


Vod. 10. No 4 May/June 1978 


Designed by Julian Stapleton. Prin- 
‘ted by Russell Press, Nottingham. 
Published by Race Today Collective. 
Editorial address — 74, Shakespeare 
Road, London SE24 OPT. Tel 01- 
737 2268. 


CARNIVAL 78 


Our preoccupation with the Notting Hill Carnival 
goes back to 1974, when we identified and described 
the festival as central to a developing cultural move- 
ment within the West Indian community in the United 
Kingdom. We have outlined its content, publicised the 
festival as an artistic success, an achievement of a 
community establishing itself in a strange land. 

Members of our Collective have been involved in 
the festival since its inception and this year, 1978, 
Race Today Renegades will portray the theme, Forces 
of Victory. 

It is a movement which has made both friends and 
enemies as all significant social movements do. Carni- 
val is staged on the streets and takes the form of a 
dramatic spectacle of song and dance. Its presentation 
is a matter of artistic organisation and production. 
Beginning in 1976, tie organisers and producers of the 


event have had to combat attempts by senior police 


officers at Scotland Yard to alter the artistic produc- 
tion of the festival into a form and shape most con- 
venient to the head of police riot control at Scotland 
Yard. There is no evidence to date that these attempts 
will be discontinued for the coming festival, to be 
held in Notting Hill on August 27 and 28, this year. 
Nor is there any evidence that the political repre- 
sentatives of the local Kensington and Chelsea Borough 
Council will desist in their attempts to starve the Car- 
nival out of existence. Spectators are fed from pave- 
ment food stalls organised by West Indians. The 
Kensington and Chelsea Borough Council began, in 
1977, to refuse permission for the use of the pave- 


- ments they control and called on the police to take 


action against stall holders. 

_There can be no entrance fee to the festival by the 
very nature of its structural and philosophical 
approach. How do you charge spectators an entrance 
fee to a street event? Short of erecting toll gates there 


| | can be no alternative to free viewing. In which case, 


the established practice, in the United Kingdom, that 
the arts be subsidised from state funds must be the 
major source from which the Carnival movement is 


| | to be funded. Out of a budget of 49 million pounds, 

|| Carnival, the largest cultural festival in the United 

| Kingdom, has never received more than £10,000 from 
| the Arts Council. 


This, the major opposition, comes fon the insti- 


|] tutions of the state and is supplemented by internal 

| | forces which are no less subversive in their attempts 

'| to disrupt and demoralise. Rival Carnival committees 

‘| are called into being, claiming the leadership of the 

'/} Movement, and their composition bears no relation to 
| artistic endeavour or competence. Social workers, 


| dying political formations and failed politicians trip 


over each other in a mad scramble to control the 
event. 

Enemies must be fought until victory and Carnival 
artists have had to learn, with amazing speed, the 
subtleties of political struggle. There have been some 
victories and these are largely accounted for through 
two specific factors. Firstly, the artistic spectacle 
manages, with all its weaknesses, to mobilise crowds 
of up to quarter of a million people each year. This 
makes it difficult for our enemies to persist in their 
subversion, particularly the institutions of the state. 
Once quarter of a million people demonstrate, con- 
sistently, that Carnival is an art form they need and 
are willing to support, then only a massive repression, 
only the most brutal totalitarianism can successfully 
destroy such an event. There is no force in British 
politics that can undertake such an attack. As a con- 
sequence, the most overt and blatant attacks on Car- 
nival have ceased and the police are now champions 
of dialogue. This does not mean that they negotiate 
in good faith or that they are willing to accept our struc- 
tural and philosophical approaches. It means, simply, 
that brute force has been pushed into the background. 
Political skill is now on the order of the day. 

Secondly, the crisis of leadership in the traditional 
organising body, the Carnival Development 
Committee, has been resolved. Crisis in organisation 
is at once an ideological crisis — what is to be done 


~ and how? In the past, the Carnival Development 


Committee organised itself on the basis that anyone 
claiming interest in the festival could join. Once 
inside, informality reigned and with it chaos. Since 
1977, the principle has been established that only 
those who participate directly in the artistic produc- 
tion of the festival can apply for membership in a 
democratic mass organisation. With this principle 
established, we have managed to expose other forma- 
tions for the opportunists that they are and, of great- 
er importance, we have brought a semblance of order 
into the organisation of the festival. 

The Race Today Collective is directly involved in 
the Carnival movement and the organisation that 
leads it, the Carnival Development Committee. Our 
journal has been a weapon in the struggle waged by 
movement and its leadership. This year, 1978, the 
weapon, finely honed, remains at the disposal of the 
movement and the Carnival Development Committee. 


Race Today Collective, June 1978. 


APOLOGY Severe technical problems have undermined the regular 
production of ‘Race Today’ and “Bradford Black’. These have been 
overcome and ‘Race Today’ and ‘Bradford Black’ are back to regular 
publiegtion. Our sincere apologies to all our readers. 


On Thursday, May 4, a 24 year old 
Bengali Altab Ali, was stabbed to death 
in the East End of London. The murder 
was the culmination of a wave of racial 
violence which has coincided with 
Margaret Thatcher’s preparation for-an 
assault on the rights of blacks in Britain. 
In this political climate, the death of 
Altab Ali has generated a mood of mili- 
tancy and a new determination in the 
Bengali community. The Action 
Committee Against Racist Attacks 
(ACARA) was formed out of a public 
meeting shortly after the stabbing. The 
committee decided to plan a march to 
Downing Street, on Sunday, May 14, to 
present a petition demanding a Home 
Office enquiry into racist attacks, and to 
invite various speakers to address the 
demonstration in Hyde Park. 

In the days leading up to the demon- 
stration, the Bengali community, 
especially its younger members, demon- 
strated a tremendous confidence and 
determination. All Asian-owned 
businesses in the area were visited, and 
their owners politely requested to close 
their shops, cafes and cinemas on the 
day of the demonstration. At the same 
time a strong rumour was spread that 
anyone ignoring this request would find - 
his premises vandalised. ‘‘We must 
defend ourselves’’ became a popular 
slogan, and school playgrounds around 
Spitalfields were used as arenas for the 
practice of Kung Fu-type chops and 
kicks. \ 
The same spirit carried the demon- 
stration forward. In spite of torrential 
rain, a crowd of over 8,000 Asians (non- © 
Asians were a tiny minority) gathered 
at Whitechapel to start the long march 
to Hyde Park. Among them was a sprink: | 
ling of representatives from Asian com- | | 
munities throughout Britain. The march | 
was heavily policed, which gave the i 
young men the opportunity to compete 
with each other in shouting (the use of 
Bengali didn’t disguise the meaning) the 
most amusing and outrageous insults at 
the police cordons. 

The ACARA leadership who initiated 
the demonstration failed to give any ; | 
direction to this energy. The speakers 
chosen by them to address the rally at 
Hyde Park constituted a broad left 
front that did not represent, and failed 
to be inspired by, the audience they 
faced. They went through the usual 
motions: a lecture on the history of 
colonialism (a Bengali lawyer), criticisms | 
of Asians for not supporting the young 
whites in their venues for anti-racist 
activity (Paul Holborow — Anti-Nazi 
League), and for not seeing that the 
only way forward for the British 
working class ‘’as a whole” lies in trade 
union organisation (Tariq Ali, 1.M.G.). 
The broad left, which always tries to 


seduce the independent organisation of 
blacks to its own purposes, to subordi- 
nate the interests of black workers to 
those of the white working class and the 
organisational forms which the black 
community has generated to the 
historical forms of the white labour 
movement, managed to sell a lot of 
badges but recruited nobody. Badges, 
banners and rhetoric were clearly 

shown to be no substitute for principled 
‘political organisation. 

There was, however, a strong response 
to the minority of speakers like Rahim 
Baksh, who were ordinary members of 
the Bengali community and spoke as 
such. The need to join forces with other 
black workers to defeat Margaret 
Thatcher and the interests she represents 
was acknowledged with enthusiasm. An 
attack on the police for their continuing 
refusal to track down and arrest the 
perpetrators of racist attacks raised a 
loud cheer. Towards the end of the rally, 
a representative of the youth demanded 
some time to read the alternative memo- 
randum prepared by the youth for 
presentation at Downing Street. The 
organisers initially refused, but had to 
give in to audience demands that he be 
allowed to continue. The following 
extract shows where that section stands: 


“Mr Prime Minister, 

We address you as the young Asian 
workers of the East End of London. 
We bring to your notice, and that of 
the British nation, our concerns and 
our determinations. . . Two years ago, 


"Photographs by Julian Stapicton 
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As the demonstration advanced towards Aldgate and a group of young National Front 
supporters, the mood of increased agitation on the part of the demonstrators forced the 
police to encourage the racists to beat a hasty retreat. 


in 1976, we demonstrated our will, 
and our ability to stand against racist 
attacks. At that time your police made 
attempts to stop us. They arrested 
young Asians, they put us through 
trials in the courts and trouble in the 
police stations. : 

It has not stopped us. In 1978 we 
are more determined than ever to 
pave our progress in Britain as equal | 
and secure workers. 

. . We are determined that the 
blood of Altab Ali is the last Asian 
drop to be shed on British soil. . .” 


This division between the ACARA 
leadership and the youth became more 
pronounced as the march progressed 
from Hyde Park to Downing Street. One 
of the set of rather weak slogans 
introduced by the ACARA stewards — 
“Law and Order — For Whom”, was 
transformed by the youth, who had 
positioned themselves at the front of 
the march, and who were getting rowdier 
by the minute, into ‘““Law and Order — 


1” 


Hoo! Hoo 

The community will continue to 
divide if this leadership carries on 
demonstrating its lack of faith in the 
ability of their community to indepen- 
dently organise to defend itself and 
further its own interests. In 1976, vigil- 
ante groups of Bengalis patrolled the 
streets and succeeded in dealing with 
the harassment they then faced. No 
permanent organisation emerged from 
that activity. 1978 requires a new 
political direction, and a new form of 
organisation. ACARA has provided 

5 5 ! 
neither — it has moved astep backwards 
in seeking the support of organisations 
which have no interest in understanding, 
far less promoting, the interests of Asians 
in the East End. ! 
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TYPEWRITERS, 
TELEPHONES & 
CARNIVALCLOWNS 


One year ago, Carnival 1977, Louis 

Chase hustled and bustled his way into 
the Carnival movement waving his creden- 
tials. He had been given the responsibil- 
ity, so he claimed, by the people of 
Notting Hill to run the 12 year old 
Notting Hill Carnival. He had been elec- 
ted, he propagandised, by the self organ- 
ised local population in a disciplined and 
democratic election. 

It was a remarkable claim. Not since 
the rebellion of Russian workers, who 
spontaneously organised themselves into 
soviets in 1917, have we seen workers 
anywhere organise themselves with such 
democratic creativity. The working class 
of Notting Hill had come of age. That is 
what Louis Chase would have us believe. 

The Carnival Development Committee 
had been in charge of organising the 
festival on the streets of Notting Hill 
since its inception in 1965. From a hum- 
ble, local event, in which no more than 
500 people participated, Carnival devel- 
oped, by 1974, into a national festival, 
attracting a quarter of a million people. 

The festival had become too huge and 
unwieldy for the streets of Notting Hill, 
claimed Louis, and the local folk rebel- 
led. They organised themselves with dem- 
ocratic ingenuity and precision, mobilised 
their forces and called on Louis to lead 
them. He had a mandate, he shouted in 
the national press, to dismember the 
national event and in its place he would 
organise a local festival. 

This was good material for the inves- 
tigative journalists. Take for instance 


ore ulla }otapieton = 


that ‘Guardian’ hack, Lindsay Mackie, who 


in the last year or so has been given to 
inane generalisations on the race question. 
One would expect her to burrow deeply — 
inte the heart of the Grove, ferret out the 
facts and reveal this heroic, democratic 
experiment to the nation. 

Nothing of the kind happened. 

Instead, journalists crawled after Chase’s 
every word, lapping up what has truly 
been an astonishing piece of conmanship 
and deception. 

Two years later, the truth has surfaced 
as it must. Louis appears on the B.B.C.’s 
London-wide radio programme, Black 
Londoners, and announces his resigna- 
tion from his Carnival and Arts Commit- 
tee with the following lament: 

. Ain't got no telephone, 

Ain’t got no typewriter, 

_ Ain't got no letter heads, 

Can’t even write a letter, 

And | am busted. 

We must now question Louis’ creden- 
tials. Where have all the people of Notting 
Hill gone? How, just now, two years after 
we have been propagandised to bélieve 
that the people of Notting Hill mobilised 
themselves to form the Carnival and 
Arts Committee, we are told by the Chair- 
man that the Committee is without a tel- 
ephone, a typewriter and letter headed 
note paper? They are unable to pay de- 
Posits on halls for dances etc., etc., etc. 

In fact, the Committee is broke. 

Where are those old age pensioners 
(and there must be some who voted for 
Louis & Co.) who would feverishly or- 


ganise jumble sales and the like to raise 
funds for their champion and leader, 


Louis Chase? Where are the young blacks, 


sound systems at the ready, moving 
to mobilise their comrades in fund rais- 


ing benefits for the Carnival and Arts 
Committee, which we are told they or- 
ganised and supported? And, of course, 
there are the school children, among 
whom there are thousands of West 
Indians, always willing and ready to 
support any cause they hold dear. Spon- 
sored walks are the in thing but no one 
appears willing to make it from John 
O’Groats to Lands End in support of 
Chase. 

Is it a rebellion~ against his leader- 
ship? Not at all. That is to accept that he 
led anyone in the first place. Chase, 
Louis Wildgoose Chase, was never elected 
by the people of Notting Hill. Let the 
truth be known. \ 

| doubt whether there is any popula- 
tion in the world with a higher social 
worker ratio than the population of 
Notting Hill. Social workers, black and 
white, appointed and self appointed, 
police the local population from the . 
cradle to the grave. It is said that if one 
sneezes in Notting Hill a social worker 
is at the ready with a handkerchief. 

This drive to interfere, meddle, infest: 
the activities of blacks in particular, led 
them inevitably to see the Carnival 
movement as a force to be conquered 
and managed by themselves. 

It is the social workers who organ- 
ised what they deemed a public election 
to form the Carnival and Arts Committee, 
in a weak attempt to dislodge the 
Carnival Development Committee 
(CDC) from the leadership of the 
Carnival movement. A crisis had devel- 
oped in the CDC by 1976 and the 
social workers moved to fill the breach. 


__. At the slightest provocation |! will de- 
tail how that election was organised and 
by whom. At the slightest provocation 
| will detail who nominated whom and 
who voted and out of which institution 
they crawled. Hey Louis, | still have the 
name of the citizen who proposed you 
and where she worked at the time. 

How could they have organised a 
Carnival? Social work does not prepare 
anyone with the skills and the capacity 
to organise a specialised, cultural spec- 
tacle. They would purchase the skills, 
of course. Steelbandsmen, costume de- 
signers, Soundsmen would be bought and 
sold like cattle. And where would the 
money come from? From some bold 
and enterprising capitalist a la Packer? 
Far from it. Alas, social work does — 
prepare them for a certain kind of fund 
raising. They are, by the very nature of 
their jobs, in contact with institutions 
of the welfare state which provide funds 
for local project hatchers. They would 
dress up their applications with fine 
words and the state would provide. 

And the state did provide in 1977, 
but the social workers could find no one 
‘to purchase. Oh for the resilience of the 
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FINSBURY PARK WESTINDIAN CARNIVAL COMMITTEE 


WANTED! 
Geel Bands 


August 28 


Apply to the Steel Band Co-ordinating Officer, Mr Lawrence Noel, 
Telephone 539 1978 or 8 Bradbury Street, London N16 8JN 
Telephone 254 3726/0748. 


@ WANTED! 200 STEWARDS 


The Carnival Chief Steward is looking for 200 Stewards. If 
you would like to be one, contact him NOW. 


e WANTED! CARNIVAL VOLUNTEERS 


Many volunteers are needed to make the Finsbury Park Carnival a 
success. If you live in Hackney, Haringey or Islington and you want 
to help, then get in touch with the Organising Secretary. 


e WANTED! ENTERTAINERS 


The Entertainment Officer wants 


systems or from anyone interested 
in taking part or performing at the 
Carnival whether in costume, providing 


to hear from music groups and sound 
floats or masquerading. 
Sam Symester 


c : Mr. R. Morris 
To obtain permits for the sale of food, i ‘Mrs Bonner 
drinks and other refreshments rs |. Hamilton 
apply to the Catering Officer These 
permits apply only for within the 
Park boundaries. 


Telephone 


954 3126/0748 


Carnival artist! At the end of 1977, 
Chase and his committee stood exposed. 
The Carnival and Arts Committee organ- 
ised. a grand stand-in under the Westway 
and bored the life out of young blacks, 
with only two sound systems for enter- 
tainment. Even so, one of the sound sys- 
tems broke down. The inevitable happen- 
ed. The youth rebelled and Chase’s 
stewards moved in, armed with sticks, 
to inflict a merciless beating on young 
blacks. 

Come 1978 and the chips are down. 
Only lunacy or downright malice and 
intrigue would motivate any institution 
to hand over tax payers funds to Chase 
& Co. Good riddance to the lot of them! 

And good riddance to the Pastor too. 
He is Pastor Rupert Morris (if you didn’t 
know) who seems to have got into a fix 
over whether he is a servant of God or 
God himself. From his Pentecostal 
Church in North London, he has reached 
out into the field of social work. The 
Rupert Morris Welfare & Advice Centre, 
The Rupert Morris Resettlement Centre 
and, if you are in any doubt, The Pastor 
Morris News Letter confirm who is God. 
He is walking the well-trodden path; from 
the pulpit (Louis is a Methodist preacher) 
to social work and.finally to Carnival. In 
a sermon from the mount, the Pastor 


get together. If not he would organise an 


alternative Carnival in Finsbury Park. 
And so he launched his project, the 
Finsbury Park Carnival Committee. The 
Pastor has a telephone, letter heads, 
typewriters, funds and promise of funds, 
not from his flock but from the state. 

He had no steelbands, no mas bands, 
no sound systems but these could be 
bought once an expensive advertisement 
appeared in the West Indian World under 
the bold heading Wanted! 

The Pastor did not last long. Within 
weeks God was challenged by activists in 
his committee. He withdrew from the 
committee in a huff, taking with him his 
telephone, typewriter, letter heads and 
all. 

So yet another committee bites the 
dust and the lament of the rump is the 
same: 

Ain’‘t got no telephone, 
Ain’t got no typewriter, 
Ain’t got no letter heads, 
Can’t even write a letter, 
And | am busted. 

The Carnival movement has survivea 
it all. Carnival is alive and well and lives - 
in Notting Hill under the leadership of 
the CDC. See you on the streets on 
August 27 and 28. 
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had been formed as a new school through the amalga- 


' special was happening to that school. It was called 


The rebellion by black students in British schools and - 
colleges of further education, has led a section of teach- 
ers to embrace the multi-cultural curriculum as the 
solution. 

Below, Farrukh Dhondy, teacher and member 
of Race Today Collective, describes his personal 
experience of teaching in London’s inner-city schools 
and states what stand these teachers ought to take and 
why he is against the multi-cultural curriculum. 


| have been a teacher in London’s secondary schools 
for nearly nine years. When | was at university 

before that | never considered teaching as a career. 

A number of my contemporaries at university, 

some of them my friends, wanted to be teachers. They 
used to talk about the schools tey’d been to, and 
about the changes they would make, the attitudes 


they would take with them when they were on the 


other side of the teacher’s desk, the other side of the 
staffroom door. This was Cambridge University. Com- 
ing from Poona, | shared feelings and good times with 
other students from India, Pakistan and:Africa. There 
were, at that time, only two young men from the 
West Indies, and they were training to be oil engineers. 

Very many of us ‘foreign students’, when we got 
comfortable with the ways and workings of the univer- 
sity, made friends amongst the minority of students 
who came from the British working class and seemed 
acutely conscious of having come from it. Some of 
them talked about ‘comprehensive’ schools. They 
spoke passionately about the school system and how 
for too long it had been divided into corridors of pri- 
vilege; how most students who went to our university 
came from fee-paying public schools or from grammar 
schools which took the ‘cleverest’ pupils from the 
working class, those who had proved themselves in an 
examination at the age of eleven called the ‘eleven 
plus’. They gave me the impression that this ‘eleven 
plus’ exam was the enemy of everything, that it had 
to go, that they were at university because they were 
hard-working and because the British system of con- 
cessions allowed a few from the working class to slip 
through the net and become doctors, lawyers etc. At 
the time, very few people talked about blacks in 
schools. The problem was a class problem, and the 
articles which | read about it seemed to say that the 
Labour Party would sort all that out by putting all 
pupils in school under the same purpose-built roof, 
ironing out once and for all the schooling system 
which preserved privilege as surely as a gentleman’s 
club preserves its membership. 

| became a teacher because | was poor when | left 
university, wanted a wage, and it was one of the few 
areas of employment in which !| would be accepted. | 
went into it with uncertainty and no sense of mission. 

In the staffroom of the school at which | first 
taught, nobody talked about ‘class’. 1t was as though 
the word didn’t exist in the vocabulary. All the teach- 
ers talked about was blacks, because something very 


Henry Thornton. It is situated in Clapham in South 
London, and at the time | started to teach there, it 


mation of an old grammar school and two other 
schools called Aristotle and Tennyson, which had 
been closed down. It was panic. The schools named 
after the Greek philosopher and the Victorian poet 
were mixing very uneasily with the boys of Henry 


Thornton. A very large proportion of the Aristotelians 
and the Tennysonians was black. The grammar school 


was almost all white. What the headmaster and the 


Inner London Education Authority, which runs the 


school, had done, was to divide the school into 
eleven classes for each year. The classes were numb- 
ered from one to eleven, or, in some years, from one 
to ten, and two classes called X and Y were tagged 
onto the end. 

Remember that at the time | read in the news- 
papers, almost every day, that the Labour Govern- 
ment of Harold Wilson was giving every child in Bri- 
tain a new opportunity of equality through school- 
ing. | read this on the bus to school, and when | 
actually went into the classroom to teach, | saw that 
all the top classes or forms in the school were 
exclusively white, and all the bottom forms, includ- 
ing the two, X and Y, which were composed of all 
the trouble-makers who wouldn't take instruction 
in the other forms, were black. 


| Black Studies 


In the staffroom, and in teachers’ meetings to 
which | went, teachers constantly talked about the 
West Indians. Nobody knew how to deal with them. 
Very many of them in the lower forms wouldn't ~ 
allow the teacher to start a lesson. All sixty minutes 
of the lesson would be spent fighting and arguing 
and learning to cope with rudeness and resistance to 
whatever it was you had taken trouble to plan to 
teach. It was frustrating. It was a baptism of abuse. 

In the top classes:it was somewhat simpler. The 
youth in those classes, who were exclusively white, 
seemed to want to know how to interpret a poem 
written by Wilfred Owen, or how to read a scene 
from Shakespeare, or where to put commas when 
writing a long sentence, or even what Bob Dylan was 
saying when he said “A Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall”. 
In the black streams of the school, | only managed to 
achieve peace through threats, entreaties, and by 
talking to the youth about themselves, getting them 
to talk about themselves, giving them tape recorders 
and cameras to record their opinions and images, to 
tell stories, play with the technology of tape and 
film and amplifier and represent themselves. 

The black power movement had captured attent- 
ion at the time. 1t made many demands. Amongst 
them, it asked for black studies in the schools. It 
was asking for the history of the Caribbean to be 
taught, for the truth to be told about slavery and 
colonialism and for the language of the ghetto to be 
brought into the language of the classroom. Teachers 


talked about all these things in their own time and 
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in seminars organised by the state which paid us. 
What was remarkable was that the teachers’ union to 
which | belong didn’t whisper a word about it. At 
the meetings which | attended it was as though pupils 
didn’t exist. | began to discover that there were ‘left- 
wing’ groups operating in the union. They didn’t say 
anything about blacks either. Perhaps tiey were too 
busy trying to get teachers to vote in union meetings 
for the resolutions they. were pushing which asked 
for better pay. They called for strikes, and demon- 
strations, for which | voted, and on which | and my 
colleagues went. Whenever it came to a strike, the 
left-wingers began to issue leaflets to parents about 
the “quality of education”. It was a strategy to build 
public opinion behind teachers’ claims. The argu- 
ment was, and still is, that if you paid the teachers 
more, hired more teachers, or gave more money from 
the budget to the schools, so that we could have 
more equipment, secretarial help and more books or 
whatever, then the working class would inevitably 
benefit. 

Of course that wasn’t new and didn’t start when 
| entered teaching. The Labour Party had been say- 
ing that for a long time, and very many teachers still 
believe that schools are part of the welfare facilities 
that the British State offers its population. It follows 
from this, that they must be improved and must be 
made to seem fair to everybody. 


The Black Education 
Pevemen| 


' In the late sixties.and early seventies, blacks began 
to complain that schools weren’t fair to them. A 
group of West Indian parents in Haringey in North 
London protested and fought the education author- 
ity to do away with a system of ‘banding’ which 
appeared to them to put blacks in a second class 
position in the school. The Asian communities began 
protesting about the ‘bussing’ of their children to 
different parts of a borough, because they knew that 


| the few Asian children who came from outside the 
area into schools miles away from their homes and 
| their communities, were picked on and attacked by 


other pupils. West Indian groups began to protest 
about the large numbers of black pupils who were 
being sent to schools for the Educationally Sub- 
Normal (ESN). There isn’t space here to give it the 
detailed history it deserves. | simply want to give the 
impression that there was a lot of activity from the 
black population of Britain on the educational issue. 
There was a black movement in education in this 
country from the time that our children began to be 
schooled here. Its spokesmen were the parents of the 
young blacks who were born here or brought here 
from the West Indies, from India, Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and Africa, as dependants. - 

In the classrooms | taught, in the playgrounds of 
the school, in the neighbourhoods and ghettoes from 
which the school drew its population, another move- 
ment was in progress. To the classroom teacher it 
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was merely a nuisance at first. It grew into something 
else. It forced recognition for itself. 

The first time it took the public stage was in 1974. 
Three West Indian youths had been arrested by pol- 
ice after an affray at a fair in Brockwell Park in 
Brixton. One of the youth, Robin Sterling, went to 
Tulse Hill school round the corner from Brockwell 
Park. He and his friends said he had nothing to do 
with the affray. There had undoubtedly been a fight 
on a Saturday afternoon between hundreds of black 
youth and hundreds of police. It was the product of 
a tension that existed and still exists between the 
police and the youth whom they harass, patrol and 
attempt to control. The arrest of Robin Sterling 
several days after the affray had taken place, in June 
‘73, and the trial of the three nine months later 
brought the students of Tulse Hill into the open as 
an organised public force. They formed a committee, 
the Black Students’ Action Collective (Black Sac) 
and invited participation from four other schools in 
the area in which they knew they had support and 
friends. They called a one day strike of pupils from 
schools. They had very little of a machinery of 
organisation. They knew only that the case and the 
trial had excited a lot of comment in the school, and 
felt that teachers at Tulse Hill, and at other 
schools were, for the first time, clearly on the side of | 
the victimised and not on the side of the police. One 
or two teachers, considered by the pupils as hard- 
liners, even as racists, actually wrote testimonials for 
the youths to present in court. 

On the day of the strike 100 black youth from 
my school, joined by 60 white friends, declared 
their intention to come out on strike. A few 
teachers went along with them. In fact the head- 
master, having learnt of the strike through: the leaf- 
lets that were circulating in our school, was in fav- 
our of teachers going with them to ensure that they 
got into as little trouble as possible. The headmaster 
of Tulse Hill had taken no such stance. He locked 
the gates of the school. The leaders of the strike 
demonstration were from his school and they led 
the 800 strong demonstration past the 
gates of several schools in Southwark and Brixton. 
They were joined by a few hundred more. The dem- 
onstration reached Tulse Hill. It was break-time and 
the youth swarmed out into the playground and over 
the walls to join the demo. Some teachers, who had 
earlier told me that they supported the youth against 
the police in the case, didn’t show up. They stood in 
the playground and urged the youth back into the 
classes. They later referred to the demonstration as 
‘adventurist’, and were angry with those teachers 
who went on it. 

| recall their attitude for a specific reason. | meet 
the same teachers, and members of the political 
groups to which they belong nowadays, at all sorts 
of rallies and conferences of teachers to debate race. 
On occasion they say to me that the stand | take on 
black youth is not inspired by the actions of black - 
youth, but by my reading of Marx or something else. 
It’s funny. When there’s action they’re for theory, 
when there’s theory, they pretend to be for action. 


The Brockwell Park demonstration proved that 
black youth are capable of very fast, quickly organ- 
ised mass action of an agitational nature. It also 
seemed to prove, as other demonstrations, walk-outs 
and pickets of black students have done since, that 
the black students in schools will more readily con- 
centrate on the interference of police in their lives 
and educational institutions, than they will on the 
quality of the curriculum. | know of no committee, 
no strike, no demonstration from Asian or West 
Indian youth which demanded that world geography 
be taught, that slavery replace Tudor history as part 
of the syllabus, or any other such tinkering with the 
subject matter of schooling. That doesn’t mean that 
| find students apathetic or uncaring about curricular 
changes. It only means that with them it doesn’t 
seem to me to be a political obsession. Work and 
police and money and the relative strength of black 


gangs and white gangs, self-defence against whites 


who attack them, feeling against racist teachers and 
an opposition to the boredom and routine and dis- 
cipline of schooling, seem to be. 

These are the concerns they have articulated col- 
lectively, but without an organisation that | can 
name, to whose secretary | can write, whose com- 
mittee can be called upon to meet in a hall to discuss 
anything with anybody. That is the state of play 
today. The collective action that they offer as a 
challenge in the classrooms of schools and further 
education colleges has led, if nothing else, to a deep 
concern on the part of the state, to a polarisation of 
teachers on the question of race (though they haven’t 
said what that question is) and, | believe, to a power 
in the schools which is destined to change them. 


Policing Schools 
And Colleges 


School, as Britain has known it, is falling apart 
under the impact. Let me point to some of the 
symptoms. At present | teach in a school in South- 
wark, in South London. Southwark is one of the 
ten divisions into which the Inner London Education 
Authority is divided. It has 25 secondary schools and 
about a 100 primary shcools. In that division 
alone, there are 500 pupils, many of them 
black, whom the schools refuse to accept because of 
their record of behaviour or non-attendance or some- 
thing or the other with which they have been stig- 
matised. They are the extreme cases who have re- 
fused to live at peace with the school institution. | 
know a few of them. In the school they repeatedly 
do what they like. They don’t care about succeeding 
in the exams, about keeping their note-books tidy, 
or even about keeping them. They get into arguments 
with teachers at the least excuse and offer a lot of 
cheek and abuse. They carry other pupils with them 
in acts of severe indiscipline. Nobody ever taught 
them anything. When schools have a lot of trouble 
with a pupil, they call in the parents. Hasn't it always 


_ | been so? In the Caribbean, in India, in any society 


where the pupil is a ‘kid’, which means that he or she 
has no independent means of living and has to rely 
on the family for food, clothes, shelter, pocket- 
money, and therefore has to conform to the disci- 
pline that the family imposes? These ‘unplaceables’ 
have in a sense gone beyond the point where the 
family can make promises to the school and ensure 
that they are carried out. They have become fully- 
fledged, independent members of the unruly sect- 
ion of the working class at the bottom of the British 
ladder of labour. 

Take another case. in two colleges of further 
education in South London, the union of public 
employees (workers who clean and service the build- 
ing in which the colleges operate) have called for 
Securicor guards to police the gates and the corri- 
dors. The National Union of Public Employees 
(NUPE) branches have been supported by the unions 
to which the teachers belong. The Securicor guards 
are normally employed to see that industrial prem- 
ises are not vandalised, that banks transfer money 
from one place to another without it being robbed 
etc. They are a private police force deployed mainly 
by capitalist institutions. The colleges in question 
have taken this decision because they are situated in 
an area where a lot of black youth refuse to take the 
employment that is offered to them when they leave 
school. There’s a generation which won't go on the 
buses, which won’t clean up in the hospitals, which 
won't accept that kind of work at all. They are in 
my classes at school. 


Truancy, SinBins 
& Useless Exaams 


A large part of this generation doesn’t get certi- 
ficates which will qualify them for any sort of skil- 
led labour when they leave school. They hang 
around colleges because their friends are enrolled in 
courses there, or because they want something to do 
during the day. They eat the subsidised food in the 
canteen, they intrude on classes, they hang around 
the buildings and are generally considered a threat. 

Some colleges have tried to offer them courses in 
non-exam subjects, or have even dreamt up exams 
for them. The struggle of the teachers who run these 
courses has been to find materials for teaching them, 
subjects and areas of knowledge and discovery which 
would motivate them to pass their time for a few 
years and possibly give them some basic qualification 
and the will to go to work. Other colleges have 
moved to the Securicor and identity card system. 

A month ago in Bradford, in the north of England, 
the education authority hired a helicopter and some 
vans to patrol the town and chase truants who have 
posed a threat of social disorder in the town. | am 
told that the helicopter, in its zeal, flew too low 
over the housetops and knocked down the 
chimney of a house. The bill will come to the tax- 
payer. 

Another bill which the government will settle is 
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the expenditure of millions of pounds on what they 
have called educational priority areas. Mr Callaghan’s 
government has just announced that it will pay the 
schools in the inner cities (a million pounds in Lon- 
don alone) to start units for disruptive pupils who 
can’t be accommodated in the normal classroom. The 
money will pay for sin-bins to siphon off the hard 
malcontents and leave us teachers with those who 
can be induced to go through school either as men 
and women who hope to get ‘O’ and ‘A’ levels 

and ultimately good jobs, or as the vast majority 
who will do CSE’s (Certificates of Secondary 
Education) which are worthless on the job market, 
or even as the non-exam groups whom the schools 
have barely taught to read and write but have child- 
minded successfully with all manner of projects and 
curricula cobbled by teachers. 

Britain is not there yet. The symptoms seem to 
promise a malignant cancer. They seem to point to a 
future in which the sort of schools in which we work 
will have to employ armed guards to mediate their 
multi-ethnicity, as they do in New York. 


Teachers 
@ e S 
Resisting Racism 

And teachers are bothered. They are concerned. 
Not only because they want a peaceful life, but be- 


cause most of us don’t want to be in the firing line 
of a battle between the state who wants schools to 


} put out a graded and disciplined labour force and a 


pupil sopulation who don’t care for the plan. There’s 
another reason too. Like those would-be teachers | 
met at university, there are thousands in the staff- 
rooms who cling to some ideal of ‘education’. Faced 
with a crisis of identity, which means quite simply 
that they don’t know what role they can play and 
which side they want to be on, they hate to be des- 
cribed as people who are earning their wage in a 
labour power or child-minding industry. 

At this moment in Britain, crucial for the black 
population, the concern has emerged in many ways. 
All over the country teachers are gathering into 
formations to fight ‘racism and fascism’. The pro- 
grammes which they set themselves are clearly poli- 
tical. The black issue is the first one on which masses 
of teachers have declared themselves. |n London, 
on March 20, a small committee of teachers called 
a rally to express this concern. Six months before 
the rally the National Front, a tiny fascist organisa- 
tion in Britain, which constantly campaigns for the 
repatriation of black people, had announced its in- 
tention to stand at the school gates and distribute 
leaflets which would spread racial hatred and specifi- 
cally ask white students to challenge ‘red’ teachers. 

The announcement of this intention caused more 
furore in the papers and in the staffrooms than it 
did activity amongst the pupils of schools. Very few 
of these leaflets appeared at the school gates. | don’t 


_ think the National Front had the forces to deliver 
them, and besides, they had learnt from their pe 


_and presumably by forcing Indians to eat black 


marches and rallies elsewhere that black youth 
would not take democratic action against them and 
complain to the Home Secretary. They would just 
give them a good thrashing if they turned up with 
racial leaflets on anti-black talk at the school gates. 
In the months before the rally, Margaret Thatcher 
also made her intervention on the race question. 
Now, racist intentions have been publicised in Bri- 
tain by all manner of people, including Enoch Pow- 
ell, some prominent Labour politicians, and parties 
and groups of the right. They haven’t brought forth 
a commitment from teachers to fight them. This 
time, however, that peculiar amalgam of facts and 
pressures which makes history, came together. | can 
give no analysis of the chemistry of it. | only know 
that for the last year the race question has become 
the central one in the school, and when it became 
the central one in Britain’s electoral and extra-parlia- 
mentary politics, teachers thought, all over the 
country, that it was time to make some declaration 
of where we stood. 

The All London Teachers Against Racism and 
Fascism (ALTARF) committee and rally had been 
called by teachers who had nothing to do with left 
wing parties. The 3000 teachers who gath- 
ered at Central Hall Westminister, and many more 
who offered their support in meetings in the staff- 
rooms and the union branches to publicise the rally, 
knew what they were against but hadn’t quite 
decided what they were for. Some of them had the 
attitude expressed by one of the founders of 
ALTARF who said to me “’! want to show the pupils 
in my classes, black and white, that | am for blacks 
and | want to publicly oppose anyone who is against 
them’’. Another said, and again I’m sure she express- 
ed the spirit of thousands like her, “| am for the 
black kids because | come from a working class back- 
ground myself and | know what they feel when they 
are up against a system they can’t tolerate”. 

ALTARF, the rally they called, had the job of 
transforming that concern into an organised move- 
ment of teachers. The left parties joined the band- 
wagon. The state climbed on too. Here was a declar- 
ed movement of teachers, not a mass of opinions 
gathered in a staffroom, not a vague hunch that a 
‘question’ had to be sociologised and propagandised, 
but a lot of people coming together in halls all over 
the country to discuss what to do. 


ALTARF Rally 


On the platform of the rally (at which | spoke), all 
sorts of viewpoints were represented. It was as 
though the organisers had set out to represent the 
confusion that exists on the race question in the 
staffrooms There were the professional headteachers, 
not clearly aligned with political shades, who put the 
idea that schools must reflect the multi-culture of 
their pupils by teaching whites to cook papadoms, 
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_ pupils, of black parents. It had not connected its 


pudding. There were the ‘left’ who said that the race 
question must be resolved into a fight against the 
nazis, and the Labour Party left in the person of 

Mr Arthur Latham, who was determined to fight 

the fascists in the trade union and labour movements. 
| more or less said, much more briefly, from the plat- 
form, what I’m trying to say here. | pointed out how 
the race question forced itself on teachers, how peo- 
ple came from all over the world to work in other 
parts of the world and that any assessment of the 
effect on racism in schools must ask blacks for their 
experience, and any force that begins to counter it 
must understand what blacks have been doing to 
fight it. You can’t be for blacks without knowing 
what they are doing. 


Against 
Multi-Culturealism 


| was making a plea for active support from 
teachers for the independent movement of black 
people. Before | go any further, I'd better explain 
what | mean by ‘independent’. In this context, | 
mean independent of the initiatives of the state 
which employs us, independent of what it wants us 
to do, and independent of the small parties of the 


| left who want to use blacks, teachers, or anyone 


they can lay a membership form on, in order to gain — 
the leadership of the labour movement. If teachers 
support the ‘independent’ movement of blacks, they 
will have to do it as an independent movement of 
teachers. There’s no other way. 

ALTARE started as an attempt at organisation by 
that independent movement. We must be very clear 
about that. The teachers who started ALTARF did 
not see themselves or the people they called upon as 
part of ‘an alliance of the broad left’. They saw 
themselves as teachers paid to do a job, people for 
whom the race question is a vital hinge on which the 
doors to new dimensions in schooling could swing. 
If they had been asking for multi-cultural direction, 
they could, instead of attempting to organise a rally 
and a standing organisation of teachers, have gone to 
the National Association for Multi-Racial Education 


(NAME): they could have called willing and informed - 


Inspectors from the Inner London Education Autho- 
rity to wind them up and set them off. | don't 
believe that a section of the teachers who organised 
ALTAREF, or the vast mass who responded to their 
call saw anti-nazism as the channel of their needs, 
the answer to their animus. There are enough anti- 
nazi fronts in existence with well-organised badges, 
posters and marching orders to blot them up, if 
that’s where they want to be. 

ALTARE’s original committee allowed both 


multi-culturalism and anti-nazis demonstrative politics 


to take its platform. It was a measure of the weak- 
ness of the independent movement of teachers that 
it had evolved no forum, before calling a rally, to 
take into political account the movement of black 


own material interests with the forces which have 
been battling the colonial institution in which tea- 
chers work. Without such a consideration, without 
principled political organisation in other words, they 
naturally ended up talking about how to ‘stimulate’ 
pupils to fight racism. That’s like Noah trying to 
stimulate the flood. 

| want to deal with each of these posed directions 
in turn. Multi-culturalism wasn’t dreamt up by 
the state. For years the National Association for 
Multi-Racial Education (NAME) has pushed, as a 
group of teachers, for the presentation of black his- 
tory, literature and art in schools. Now the state has 
backed it up. Today there exist several documents 
put out by the education authorities, by the Select 
Committee on Race Relations and Immigration of 
the British Parliament, by the Schools Council and 
by other bodies who control or suggest shifts in the 
practice of schooling. All of them are agreed that 
part of the reason for the ‘failure’ of blacks in 
British schools is that the culture of the black com-. 
munities is not represented in the curriculum. This 
is a novel idea. For the first time in a hundred years 
the state has concerned itself with the culture of 
the people who pass through schools. “For the curri- 
culum to have meaning and relevance for al! pupils 
now in our schools, its content, emphasis and the 
values and assumptions contained must reflect the 
wide range of cultures, histories and life-styles in 
our multi-racial society”, says the Parliamentary 
Select Committee Report. 


What is 
Black Culture? 


This of course is an absurd view of culture, a 
nationalist one. It lumps the “values’’ and the 
“assumptions” of working class culture, the ideas 
and interests that come out of the life of the 
working class British, together with those that 
emerge from Britain’s imperial history and high 
cultural artefacts. If the state, the educational 
authorities and inspectors of schools are serious 
about what they say, it will mean that teachers will 
have to examine what working class values and cultiiré 


are, and begin to feed into the curriculum the primary | 


fact of working class life — the struggle against the 
ownership of wealth and distribution of wealth in a 
capitalist society. If |, as a teacher, want to represent 
black culture, black values, histories, assumptions; 
life-styles of the people | am paid to school, | am 
determined to start from the fact that young blacks 
fight the police, they refuse dirty jobs; their forms of 
culture gathering always bring them into conflict 
with the rulers of this society, their very music, pro- 
fessed philosophies and life-styles, contain in them 
an antagonism to school and to society as it is. | 
don’t think the multi-ethnic inspectors will like 

that, buy that, or tell the other teachers with whom 
they come in contact to adopt it. 

Another absurdity plagues me. When | look for 


ae culture of young blacks, it eludes me. | read a 
lot of Caribbean poets; one of my favourite novelists 
is V.S. Naipaul; | know something about Indian reli- 
gions and history. Yet when | think of how these 
are going to translate into worksheets in my class, 

my immediate reaction is that they will be no 

more inspiring as ‘culture’ than the other stuff on 
the ‘O’ and ‘A’ level exam syllabuses. 

When | think of representing the language of the 
Caribbean in the classroom, | confess myself de- 
feated. I've tried to write some stories about young 
blacks in Britain, but even my best and most well- 
wishing friends tell me that there are flaws in my 
understanding of the dialects of these tribes. Am | 
going to undertake to be the classroom representa- 
tive of these dialects? And even if | put myself 
through months of reading on them, will | further 
anything that my pupils want out of the clash and 
change of this society? What finally concerns me 
abaut this direction is that it will do little to alter 
the fact that the examination system will not 
recognise my new cultural emphasis. School will still 
produce a small percentage of skilled workers, a 
larger percentage of semi-skilled ones and a very 
large percentage of unskilled ones. | will have kept 
the last categories busy, motivated and believing that 
| am somehow on their side because | know the 
facts about slavery. 


Student Power 


As a direction, this multi-culturalism certainly 

tests my dedication as a teacher. So does the anti- 
‘nazi line when it calls me to demonstrate against 
the National Front using my daytime workplace as 
a forum for their election meetings in the evenings. 

| have been to these demonstrations, in spite of 
knowing that in my own school the staff had a meet- 
ing, signed a petition and told the headmaster and 
governors that they had to see to it that the school 
was not available for any fascist meetings. Our petit- 
ion was, | believe, effective. The headmaster told us 
and everyone else, that the school hall was booked 


on any and every evening on which the National 
Front could possibly apply to use it. Nevertheless, 
where the staff of a school have been too weak to 
induce their administration to deny the facility of 
the uilding to fascists, | have gone along and 
attempted to ensure that a large force of teachers 
does on overtime what the school’s staff couldn't 
do on the shift. 

And when I’m on these jaunts, an anxiety over- 
comes me.! go on the demonstration and feel all 
the time that it doesn’t take into account my 
experience of schooling or the interests of my coll- 
eagues who share that experience. | get the feeling 
that my demonstration has something to do with 
the buildings or something to do with one set of 
ideas fighting another in this society, but nothing to 
do with schooling. When | hear the speeches and 
the calls on these demonstrations, and know that 
the politics being perpetrated there don’t begin 
from the concerns and actions of the population that 
they pretend to champion, | look around me to 
see who | am with. Put it another way: to be 
professedly anti-racist and not to be informed by 
the action and interests of the population, that faces 
the brunt of racism, is racist. 

Besides, it prevents teachers making an alliance 
with the forces that will change the schools. As a 
teacher | don’t want to contain indiscipline, | want 
to do away with the system that causes it. In the 
classroom | don’t merely want to wear my anti- 
nazi badge to prove that | am on the side of pupils 
who know that | am paid for processing them. | want 
instead to work towards developing the power and 
the alliance that will defeat that processing. | don’t 
want as a teacher to write into my curriculum a chap- 
ter about Indian history (if any pupil wants to know 
about it, | shall put myself and my knowledge. 
completely at his or her disposal, but that’s another 
thing). | would rather represent in my teaching 
material the strengths of the black population and 
try and inculcate in the white pupils of my multi- 
ethnic classroom, a respect of those strengths. 
Rather than say how we were once strong and once 
defeated, | would try and say how we are strong 
today and how we are proceeding today to inflict 
defeats. 
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Clive Lloyd 


Kerry Packer has thrown the organisation 
of International Test Cricket into disarray. 
Those of us who have cut our teeth on a 
diet of Test Cricket, whether in India, 
Pakistan, Australia, England or the Carib- 
bean, now face the prospect of an offering 
minus the greats. Packer has bought them 
all. The traditional organisers of the game 
and we, the spectators, must dance at Pa- 
cker’s circus or be content with second 
elevens as a substitute for the real thing. 

It is like a ballet of the greats without 
Nureyev. Tim Hector, of the Antiguan 
Caribbean Liberation Movement, a sports 
broadcaster and Caribbean cricket offical, 


leads the charge against Packer. The Race 


Today Collective is prepared to follow. - 


West Indies cricket has reached the 
impasse that was inevitable. Many are 
anxious to find someone to blame. The 
facts have been subsumed in a welter of 
noise as the opinion-makers react to a 
crisis which goes to the heart of all that 
we believe and hold dear. An incurable 
distrust of authority has overwhelmed the 
West Indies, and in that context, not 
Packer, but the West Indies Board has 
been the primary target. Now the facts. 


First of all, the entire West Indies team, 


without the knowledge of the West Indies 
Cricket Board, signed to play, for three 
years, with a private Australian promoter, 
television-tycoon, Kerry Packer. Skipper 
Lloyd served as broker for Kerry Packer, 


Uneer Siege 


securing the services of the West 

Indies players for Kerry Packer. 

Packer owned and controlled the best 
West Indies players, indeed, a whole team, 
plus extras! 


- 


Mr Kerry Packer scheduled his matches 
over the years to coincide with 
International Test Matches. All his World 
Series Matches are fixed to counter Test 
Cricket. He was enabled and allowed to 
do this because he had 50 of cricket’s 
superstars in the bag. His intention and 
purpose was a confrontation with West 
Indies and International Cricket. He has 
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got his confrontation. First with England, 
Australia and Pakistan, and now with the 
West Indies. The whole of international 
cricket is under siege. 

In response, al! other cricket countries, 
except the West Indies Cricket Board, did 
not pick their Kerry Packer players. The 
West Indies Cricket Board held, that 
unlike England, Australia and Pakistan, 
their Packer players had made themselves 
available to Mr Packer, but they had not 
made themselves unavailable to the West 
indies. At least not yet When they were 
unavailable to the West Indies, but available 
to Mr Packer, that would be a horse of a 
different colour. That time has now come. 
in plain terms, the West Indies Board said 
play with Packer, make the money, but 
please make yourself available to play 
for the West Indies. In such circumstances, 
the West Indies Board would always select 
its Packer players. : 

The critics have claimed that the West 
Indies Cricket Board has had no policy. 

If this is not a policy, what is it? The 
critics should be fair, not malicious. They 
are entitled to their own point of view, 


_ but they should be fair. Fair to the facts 


and issues, and not just state their 
prejudices. 
Others have claimed that the West 


“Indies Cricket Board was being dictated 


to by the International Cricket Confer- 


ence. Yet the facts show that the West Ind- 


ies Cricket Board had carved out its own 
position. !ts players could play for Kerry 
Packer, could cash in on the bonanza of 
dollars. Jeffery-Stollmeyer, President of 
the West Indies Cricket Board, made that 
clear from the beginning. The Board has 
never changed its position. 

Late last year, and after its general 
meeting, the West Indies Cricket Board 
made it clear that its problems with 
Kerry Packer’s World Series Cricket 
had not really begun. They would begin 
during the Australian tour of the West 
Indies, and later when the team was being 
picked for India, if the Packer play- 
ers were unavailable for the Indian tour 
because of their commitments to Packer. 


The Board had no idea what the West 


Indies players were going to do. No one 
knew. The players played their cards 


close to their chests. Neither the Board nor 


the public knew what the players would 
do. Only during the course of the Austra- 
{fan tour would everything become clear, 
once and for all. 

The Australian tour began. The West 
Indies Board went further in clarifying 
its policy. It made Vivi Richards, probab- 
iy the biggest superstar in cricket teday, 
with the possible exception of his compa- 
triot, Andy Roberts, the Vice Captain of 
the West Indies team. Bravo. 

in other words, the West Indies Board 
overlooked Kallicharan, the most senior 
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player after Lloyd and Murray, and the 
only one who had broken with Packer, and 
choose a Kerry Packer signee instead. 
Definitely office was given to the deserving 
in terms of the future, Packerite or no 
Packerite. 

Many West Indies sports writers, mean 
and venal, overlooked the clear policy in- 
tent of the West Indies Board in appoin- 
ting our own Vivi Richards as Vice Cap- 
tain in preference to Kalli. They see so lit- 
tle. 

Again, the West Indies Board were say- 
ing that there was nothing wrong in a 
player, a professional cricketer, trying to 
make as much money as he could. Again, 
they were saying that playing for Packer 
did not mean that the West Indies Board 
would act in any different way to a Pack- 
er player purely because he had signed 
with Packer. Its decisions would be based 
on the needs of West Indies cricket as 
they saw them. The West Indies sports 
writers and news-casters blissfully ignor- 
ed this important aspect of the Vivi Rich: 
ards appointment and stuck to some sub- 
terfuge about “‘the manner in which it 
was done”’. The Board could do nothing 
right. They alone knew what was right. 

Then the Board asked the players 
to indicate by March 23, if they would 
be available to play in India, or if they 
would choose not to play for their coun- 
try but for World Series Cricket. Note 
well, the Test series with West Indies vs 
India was scheduled long before Packer’s 


Wayne Daniel: Middlesex, Packerite, Sarbados- 
and West Indies test piayer 


circus, who then scheduled his matches: 
at the very same time as the Test series. 
Packer was clearly causing a problem for 
the authorities. It was the players who 
signed this contract in full knowledge of 
the conflict. Only the players and Packer 
could resolve the conflict. That seems self- 


evident. 
Note as well, that during the Austral- 


ian tour, the Board had a nucleus of play- 
ers who were not Kerry Packer players, 
namely, Haynes, Kallicharan, Derek Par- 
ry, Richard Austin and Croft. It was on 
this nucleus it was depending to build the 
Indian team, if the worse came to the 
worst. 


Srexen 
TheirWord 


The Board also asked these players 
to notify them if they intended to sign 
contracts with any other promoter, be- 
cause the Board intended to offer them a 
contract. The undertaking was given by 
the players in question. Then, suddenly, 
it was announced that Haynes, Austin 
and Croft had in fact signed without noti-- 
fying the West Indies Board. They had 
broken their word. 

In that one unexpected stroke, the 
Board’s nucleus of players for India had 
been abolished. The prospects for the 
indian tour now looked bleak. The Board, 
on behalf of the West Indies cricket pub- 
lic, had to meet its international obliga- 
tions to Test Cricket. The selectors there- 
fore decided, that it would use the 
remaining three Test Matches to build up 
a side for India. They obviously decided: 
to selectively drop unavailable players, 
without impairing the strength of the 
team drastically. Haynes, Murrary and 
Austin got the axe. When the Board and 
the selectors failed to drop Croft as well, 
they compromised themselves. They prob- 
ably feared a riot, and so compromised the 
principle. They can be criticised for ex- 
pediency, but not for a lack of realism on 
this score. Skipper Lloyd, true to his re- 
cent form, resigned by radio report with- 
out even informing the West !ndies Board. 
He should have been sacked rather than 
allowed to remain. 

A howl went up in the West Indies. 
The sports writers and petty-fogging 
broadcasters had a field day. The West 
Indies Cricket Board was made up of 
fuddy-duddies. They were fools. They 
should ail resign. So ran the hysterical 
reaction. it was not only hysterical but 
nonsensical. 

Not a word was said about the funda- 
mental issues. The players, who had 
signed with Packer, did not say whether 
they were available for India or not. They 
were only available if the matches in india | 
were re-scheduled and the tour was put 
back. Mr Packer had decided that. Mr 
Packer was dictating to the West Indies 


Board when they should schedule Test 
Matches. He was using the players, the 
West Indies players, in order to dictate 
the course of West Indies cricket. | stand 
unalterably opposed to that. 

There was no criticism of Packer. 

It was alright if he dictated to the West 
Indies. It was alright if a single entrepre- 
neur dictated the course of. West Indies 
cricket and world cricket. It was alright 
because Packer had money. He was pay- 
ing the players good money. More mon- 
ey than developed Australia and England 
could dream to pay. More than populous 
India and Pakistan could hope to pay. In 
other words, Mammon decided the issue 
for the West Indies sports writers, broad- 
casters, and assorted noise makers. Such 
is their nature, their world view, their view 
of cricket in the regional or national life 
of the West Indies. They should be pitied. 
Capital 

The question remains, Packer has 
signed up 19 West Indian players. More 
West Indians than cricketers from any 
other cricketing country. Was Mr Packer 
seeking to destabilise West Indies cricket? 
Whether he intended it or not, conscious- 
ly, or unconsciously, he had. If he was 
only interested in making money why did 
he schedule his matches at the same time 
as Test matches. He would have made 
more money by playing his matches at 
different times. He had some other pur- 
pose which could not be good for cricket. 
That much is and was clear. 

A single foreign entrepreneur, whc 
now owned the West Indies team, was 
using his resources of capital to make it 
impossible for the West Indies cricket 
team to assert, on behalf of the West In- 
dian people, some identity, some import- 
ance, and some supremacy on the world 
stage. Packer’s capital was thus opposed 
| to the regional, or national interest of 
West Indies cricket. This having become 
clear, some critics let out a cry for the 
West Indies Board to deal directly, to ne- 
gotiate directly with Packer. 

It was beyond the range of the West 
Indies Cricket Board to deal separately 
with Packer. The West Indies Board is 
part of an international body, which 
organises international Test cricket. If 
the West Indies Board acted alone, and 
arrived at a separate arrangement with 
Packer, it would have subverted the very 
international body to which it belonged. 


It could not continue to field Test teams 
and hope to get away with that! Yet West 


Indian sports writers, bamboozled by 
Packer’s money, publicly urged that 
course of action, by word and in print. 
They have no shame. 

It was clearly up to the West Indian 
players to use their strength of numbers, 
all 19 of them, to let Mr Packer know 


Alvin Kallicharan: Warwickshire, Guyana and West Indies Captain 
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that they were quite prepared to play for 
him, but they were also quite prepared 
to represent the West Indian people, in 
the one activity — cricket — in which 
we, as a people, had a well acknowledged 
world impact. 

The players did not do so. If the 
players themselves chose Packer, instead 
of playing for the West Indies, it was their 
choice. And so be it. They are, we have 
been told, free traders, selling a commod- 
ity, and they have a right to sell that com- 
modity to the highest bidder, even ignor- 
ing the national interest. Those, at any 
rate, are the dominant ideas of the social 
type that dominates West Indian think- 
ing. And so we have this impasse. But, 
in my view, cricket will survive. It will 
overcome. National and international 
cricket will fall down for a while, but will 
come bouncing back in the hearts and 
consciousness of people who love the 
game, and to whom the game is more 
than a game. 


not. Definitely not. Let the best players 


However, the fact remains that the 
West Indies Cricket Board has a clear 
responsibility to build a team for India 
and for future commitments to inter- 
national Test cricket. It either does that, 
or it is left to Packer to field a team 
chosen by him, wherever and against 
whomever he choose to play. That is 
something with which we cannot put up 
with. Period. 

A single capitalist has concentrated all 
power over West Indies cricket in his 
hand. The West Indies can no longer field 
its best team. Foreign ownership is in 
charge. Some are happy with this. | am 


be chosen by the regional authority — the 
West Indies Cricket Board. And when 
they have no commitment to the West 
Indies, let them play for whomsoever 
they will, making as much money as they 
can. That is my position. Is it reasonable? 
West Indies first, and Packer after. And so 
say all of us. 
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We Want 


One of the most obvious threats, posed 
by the report of the Parliamentary Select 
Committee on Race Relations and 
Immigration, is to the future of black 
families and black culture. The report 


| recommends that children over 12 years 


old, born abroad to those settled here, 
will not be allowed to join their parents. 
The whole system of arranged marriages 
will be critically examined and the admi- 
ssion of husbands and fiances is to be 
reviewed. 

This effectively means that black 
women from India, Pakistan or Bangla- 


desh, who have either been brought up 


in Britain or were born here, are being 


| denied the right to choose to live in 
Britain if their husbands come over from 


those countries. 


Pratibha Parmar, of the Bradford Black 


Collective, spoke to four Asian women 


| workers who reveal their attitudes to 


the report and its implications for them. 


Recently, in the press and in Parliament, 
there has been great hysteria around 

the question of immigration. How do 
you feel about what is being said? 


Satvinder: All these parties, Labour and 
Conservative, they are all the same. And 
now the National Front has formed ano- 
ther party, but those who are going to 
stop them will undoubtedly stop them. 
In the future, we don’t know what's go- 


ing to happen, but the fact is that our 


children, who have been born here, are 
of course most definitely going to stay 
here. Where else can they go? And peo- 
ple like us, who have been here for years, 
some for 20, others for 25, other for 30, 
we have built our homes here and of 
course this is where we are going to stay. 
Of that | am sure. Our children don’t 
know anything about India and they 
hardly speak the language, and so natu- 
rally, this is their country. This is where 
they are going to live and stay. 
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You are aware of the speech Margaret 
Thatcher, leader of the Conservative 
Party, made and also of the Select Com- 
mittee’s report. Some of the implica- 
tions of what they are saying is that any 
dependants, like father, daughters and 
husbands and children, of people already 


living here, won’‘t be allowed to come and 


join their families. Do any of you have 
any dependants or relations back home? 


Usha: Yes | do. | have two children 
there. | can’t see any reason for them 
not to be allowed to come and join their 
mother. They are being looked after by 
my mother. That’s why | am working 
here, to save enough money to bring 
them all over here. | have a wish to look 
after my mother. You know our cus- 
toms, we don’t send our parents to old 
people’s homes, we look after them our- 
selves. The government has to take no- 
tice of our customs. If | don’t bring my 
mother-here, she will be on her own 
with no-one to look after her. Everyone 
should be able to bring their families and 
close relatives here. 


What do you think about the openly ra- 
cist policies of organisations like the 
National Front? 


Amrit: It’s up to the government to do 
something about them. The National 
Front just wants to create a war between 
blacks and whites — but most whites and 
blacks get on very well. 


Satvinder: But the government doesn’t 
seem to be doing anything. They 


allow the National Front to go on tele- 
vision, and hold public meetings. In the 
end it’s up to us, isn’t it, to get together 
and ‘to raise our voices about it. If we 
organise all our strength together then 
maybe we will do something effective. 
If we all squabble between us, and don’t 
do anything together against them, then 
we won't be able to do anything at all, 
will we? If they persist in talking about 
sending us back or if they don’t let our 
children come and join us, then the only 
thing left for us to do is we all should, 
and by all [ mean Indians, Pakistanis, 
West Indians and Bangladeshis, whether 
they are Hindus or Muslims, we should 
all come together and form some party, 
for us, and then fight back, Something 
can only be done when we stand togeth- 
er like that, maybe in a party or some- 
thing. | mean, if people who don’t like 
blacks start throwing bricks through our 
windows or start shouting at us in the 
streets then if we were organised in a 
group then we would be able to do 
something. Pe 


|Preetam: But it’s not only people like 


the National Front or other racists who 
Create trouble for us all the time. | think 
the government is also a culprit in this. 
For example, take this whole thing about 
immigration laws and how they affect 
us women. Now some of us want our 
daughters to marry men of the same re- 
ligion or at least the same background as 
us. And our daughters might want to go 
back to India to choose their husbands 
there, but they can’t do that very easily. 
Now the government is saying that we 
shouldn't have this choice of bringing 
our husbands or fiances to this country. 
The newspapers and everyone else al- 
ways make such a big fuss out of our 
practice of arranged marriages. They ex- 
aggerate it completely and don’t really 
understand how it all works. And now 
they are telling us what is wrong with - 
our Customs and our culture. But they 
have no right to tell us how to live. We 
don’t want to adopt and change to their 
norms, we still want to maintain our cul- 
ture. And we should be free to choose 
whom we marry and where we want to 
live with our family, If we want to live 
in Britain with our family, then we 
should be able to do that. 


Usha: Yes, as | said earlier | have two 
children still in India and | am really wor- 
ried that they won’t be allowed to come 
and join me here. All these different im- 
migration laws have separated quite a lot 
of families that | know. It’s createdso 
much hardship and suffering. It’s not 
right that families are split up like this. 
Children and other close relatives should 
be given priority. It takes two or three 
years, Sometimes much longer before 
they are given permission to join their 
families. All these difficulties we people 
have to go through just because they 
don’t want any more blacks in this 
country. 


Amrit: We don’t live in this country by 
stealing and all that. We are hardworking 
people and we pay our taxes the same as 
the whites. So we have every right to buy 
houses if we want to with our money. 
They ruled and looted our countries 

for many years and took most of our 
wealth away. And now we come and 

live here, and work very hard, they 

start going on about us taking away their 
houses and their jobs. What do they think 


they were doing when they came to our 
countries. 


Usha: Yes, nobody else does the hard 
work in the mills, only blacks do it. 
Without us they wouldn’t have any of 
these mills running. 
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Garratt Lane Law Centre 

-\Law Centre worker required at Garratt 
Lane Law Centre. Previous experience in 
Law Centre or similar work would be an 
advantage. The worker will be required to 
specialise in Welfare Rights and another 
area of Law Centre’s work, ie housing, 
employment or children’s rights, and will 
be involved in all aspects of the Law 
Centre’s work including advice giving, 

f case work and community education. 
Some typing of legal documents will be 
required. Apply in writing, giving full 
details of experience to:- Karin Wright, 
Garratt Lane Law Centre, 170 Garratt 

Lane, London SW18. 

Closing date June 30, 1978. 


; LONDON 
Ealing College of 


Higher Education 


Communication in a Multiracial Society 
Aspects of Language in the 
Community 

CNAA Postgraduate Diploma 

2 years 

Language at work 

Language at school 

Language at home 


Part-Time 

Language & Culture 
Language & Social Class 
Language & Learning 


In conjunction with the Pathway Centre 
-and the National Centre for Industrial 
\Language Training, Southall. 


Ealing College of Higher Education, 
St. Mary’s Road, London W5 SRF. 
Tel: 01-579 4111. 

1 (Quote ref. R.T.1) 


University of Leicester 

§ School of Social Work 
SSRC Research Studentship 

Applications are invited for an SSRC 
Research Studentship in the School, ten- 
able for two years from 1 October 1978 
(with a possible extension for a third year). 
The successful applicant will be required to 
register for an M.Phil/Ph.D. degree and to 
undertake full-time research in the area of 
Social Work with ethnic minorities in 
Britain. Theoretical knowledge of race re- 
lations and experience of practice in a 
multi-racial setting will be desirable charac- 
teristics in an applicant, and in order to 
qualify for the SSRC award, the successful 
candidate must hold or receive this sum- 
mer an upper second class honours 

degree or a master’s degree. 

Application forms and further details may 
be obtained from: Professer Martin 
Herbert, Director, School of Social Work, 
University of Leicester, 107 Princess Rd. 
East, Leicester, LE1 7LA. 
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—Vacances 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH CLUBS 


is the largest non-uniformed youth erganisation in the UK and services some 6000 
youth clubs through its local associations and divisions. It also employs a National 
staff based at its headquarters in Nuneaton for which THREE NEW MEMBERS are 


required. 
1. APROJECTS DIRECTOR 


To develop new projects and supervise the existing work; to support and supervise 


project staff. To be responsible for NAY 


Executive to co-ordinate the project work with the general youth work programme 


of the Association. 


Commencing salary within the range £5065-£5512 (Soulbury linked — under 


review) 
. APROJECT OFFICER 


To develop a programme of work with g 


Commencing slalary within the range £4477-£4815 (Soulbury linked — under 


review) 


To establish and develop a subscription based Political Education Service which 


will make programme material available 


for discussion and debate on issues of current concern, eg unemployment, housing | 
and participation. This is a three year appointment funded by the DES. 


Commencing salary within the range £4477-£4815 (Soulbury linked — under 


review) 


Further details and application forms from 
National Association of Youth Clubs, P.O 
Telephone: (0682) 61921. 


irls throughout the Association including 
training programmes for workers, events for girls and support for women workers. — 
The post carries responsibility for the supervision of an experimental detached 
youth work project with girls employing three full time staff. 


. APOLITICAL EDUCATION OFFICER 


. Box 1, Nuneaton, Warwickshire CV11 4DB. 
Closing date for application: 7 July 1978. 


C’s European work and with the Chief 


to youth groups throughout the country 


J Michael Butterfield, Chief Executive, 


Display rates 


Full page £80.00 
Half page £44.00 
Quarter page £22.00 


Classified 
10p a word or £6.00 a single column inch. 


Keskidee Award for Creative Writing 
and Visual Arts 1978 

Poetry, Stories & Arts 

Three Prizes in each Class 

First £20 Second £15 Third £10 
And Other Prizes of Books, Book Tokens 
and Prints 

Age 11 — 18 years 

Poems and Stories Reflecting the Black 
Experience in Britain or elsewhere 
Theme for Painting ‘The Family’ 

Any Theme is Acceptable for Sculpture 
and Pottery 

Closing Date: August 31, 1978 

For Further Details Write: 

Education Officer, Keskidee Award for 
Creative Writing and Art 1978, 

Keskidee Arts Centre, Gifford Street, 
London N1 Tel: 01 moe 4263. 


Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road, London SE24 OPT. Tel: 01-737 2268 


Typesetting 


Fast, efficient and competent 
Rates: £2.50 per 1,000 wds. unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wads. justified 


Subscribe 


BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 
Pay £5.00 or more for your annual sub- 
scription instead of the normal rate. You 
will not only receive Race Today but also 
RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


Annual subscription: 


Britain £3.00 
Abroad £4.00 or 
$11.00 US 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/sub- 
scriber to Race Today 
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send to Race Today. 
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VOICE OF THE BLACK COMMUNITY IN B 


—— 


Concrete support 


Dear Race Today, 
With this renewed subscription, may I 
send my warmest wishes to you all. 

Keep up your good work in the fight 
for political and economic equality for 
all peoples of the world. Yours is one of 
the few sane voices in an otherwise white, 
capitalist mass media. 

Power to the people. 


J. Venugopal, 
London N.10. 


A supplication 


Dear Race Today, 

| We, the undersigned Bangladeshee resi- 
dents in the East End of London, re- 
spectfully bring to your attention the 
following circumstances with the view 
that immediate remedial measures be 
put into effect to alleviate our sufferings, 
torment, fear and apprehension which 
persist .in our existence for the last few 
years. 

For the last few years our community 
members have been attacked, assaulted in 
varying degrees as well as murdered re- 
gardless of sex and age in the streets, 
other public places and on occasion even 
in our own homes by the hooligan 
elements, mainly by the members of the 
so-called National Front. 

Besides assaults resulting in serious 
| as well as minor injuries and murders, 
we are without any rhyme or feason, 
frequently being insulted and abused, 
openly and maliciously. 

With the exception of some instances, 
when the matters were reported to the 
local police station, that is, Lemon Street 
and Bethnal Green, no action was taken 
on some sort of flimsy excuses or 
pretexts. 

On numerous occasions considerable 
damage has been done to our homes, 
shops and other various business proper- 
ties without the culprits being apprehen- 
ded for which reason the attackers have 
become more brazen in furtherance of 
their nefarious, anti-social conspiracies 
and schemes. 

So far our community has desisted 
from taking any self available counter- 
measures in checking the unprovoked 
attacks including murders, but now we 
have reached a stage where we feel unless 
immediate action is effectively taken to 
remedy the dire situation we may be 
driven in desperation to resort to self- 
defence measures. 

Our community is law-abiding and its 
devotion and contribution go a great way. 
Regrettably most of the social workers 
recruited in this area have indisputably 
been motivated contrary to the concept 
of decency and morality. On that 
account they have, on many occasions, 
distorted the description of our comm- 
unity, both by personal representation 


and by contributing distorting articles in 
newspapers (the evidence of which is in 
-Our possession) and thereby deliberately 
prejudicing other people against us. 

Somewhat shaken as our belief may 
have been, we still firmly believe in the 
traditional decency and justice of the 
noble people of this country. 

We humbly pray and ask the authori- 
ties that we be given full protection of 
the law so that our children, women and 
men of all ages can go about in the public 
places and live at home in peace without 
fear of constant molestation from the 
vandals and hooligans who have hitherto 
made our existence unbearable. 


Yours faithfully, 
The United Welfare Organisation, 
Brick Lane, E.1. 


Anti-Racist Alliance 


Dear Race Today, 

On April 17, it was announced in the 
press, and at a press conference, that a 
joint committee had been formed to 
oppose racialism in Britain and to work 
for racial harmony and justice. The com- 
mittee now includes the following 
organisations: — 

The Labour Party 

The Liberal Party 

The National Union of the Conservative 
Party 

The Board of Deputies of British Jews 


The British Council of Churches — CRRU 
The Supreme Council of Sikhs 

The Indian Workers Association of Great 
Britain 

The Indian Workers Association Southall | 
The Standing Conference of Pakistani 
Organisations 

The West Indian Standing Conference 
The British Youth Council 

The National Union of Students 

The Federation of Bangladesh 
Associations 

The Joint Committee is making plans 
to organise events and produce publicity 
material which will promote the concept 
of the multi-racial society and oppose 
racialism. The active support of the 
major parliamentary political parties is of 
great importance. 

Financial resources will be needed if 
this programme is to succeed. Member 
bodies are making contributions, but help 
is needed from the general public. We 
commend this important initiative and 
ask the public for generous support. 
Contributions may be sent to: 

Joint Committee Against Racialism 
Account No. 31023306, Midland Bank, 
Central Hall, Westminster, London SW1. 
or by cheque to: 

Rey. Elliott Kendall (Treasurer, Fund 
Raiser) 2 Eaton Gate, 

London SW1W 9B1. 


Yours truly, 
Rev. Elliott Kendall.. 


a] 
ATTEND! ATTEND! ATTEND! 
CARNIVAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE’S GALA PERFORMANCE 
to be held at 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 
(High Street Kensington) 


SUNDAY AUGUST 28 1978. 
7pm — 3am 


STEELBANDS — CALYPSO DISCO — CROWNING OF 1978 CALYPSO KING — 
QUEEN OF THE BANDS — KING OF THE BANDS — BEST DRESSED INDIVIDUAL 


Catering West Indian Style. Admission £3.00 in advance. £3.50 at the door. 
Get your tickets early at: Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road, London, SE24 OPT. 
. Telephone: 01—737 2268. 
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On July 17, asection of the black working class re- 
gistered the first political strike by blacks in this 
country. The protagonists were Bengali workers, 
immigrants from the district of Sylhet, in Bangladesh, 
who live and work in the East End of London. 

Their involvement in the strike must be seen firstly, 
in the context of the historical experience of 
Britain’s black working class. Black workers have 
engaged in political strikes before. Such strikes were 
an essential part of our rebellion against British - 

colonialism prior to, during, and immediately after 
the Second World War. They engaged the broad mass 
of workers, peasants and unemployed in the colonies 
but, more often than not, were led by an alliance of 
sections of the colonial petit-bourgeoise and labour 
movement bureaucrats of the metropole. The failure 
of the workers, peasants and unemployed to develop 
an independent movement which.could combat this 
alliance and forge effective links with the metropoli- 
tan working class, resulted in the defeat of the rebel- 
lion and our subsequent immigration to this country. 

Given this historical experience, it is imperative 
that we examine the strike of July 17 closely. We 
must identify the forces at work and the direction of 
their various thrusts. 

Firstly, the Bengali workers. In the past decade or 
so they have been-disciplined, united and organised 
by the very mechanism of capitalist production, in a 
section of the clothing industry in London’s East 
End. Their cheap labour, the apalling conditions in 
which they work and live, has maintained British 
competitiveness in areas of the clothing industry. 

In addition to this brutal exploitation, they have 
also had to contend with systematic harassment and 
violence from white racists. Witness the recent 

‘murder of Altab Ali, Ishaque Ali and Kenneth Singh. 

In dealing with such matters, they have received 
no support from the powers that be. Their exploita- 
tion in the sweatshops has been ignored by the 
labour movement; and on the question of housing 
and racist attacks, the response of the state has been 
‘one of deliberate inactivity. 

But, as always, there is a dialectical process. The 

| Bengalis are victims ‘only to the extent that they are 

| in the process of becoming protagonists’. 

Their self-activity on the housing front resulted in 
| a large-scale squatting movement, which, in 1976, 

| Was transformed into a vigorous campaign around 

a demand for decent housing in the E.1. area. Then, 
in 1977, when white racists intensified their murder- 


“over photograph by Julian Stapleton 


THEBLACK _ 
POLITICAL STRIKE 


ous Campaign, a section of the community responded 
with an organised self-defence force. 

This militant thrust towards independent self- 
organisation had always to contend with various 
opportunist elements in and around the community. 
In recent months these elements have come together 
in a loose alliance, consisting of middle-class Asians, 
white left vanguard parties, race-relations and labour 
movement hacks. Under the guise of multi-racialism, 
they have made a vain bid for control. Proclaiming 
themselves leaders and friends of the Bengali com- 
munity, they launched a campaign aimed at winning 
mass support. | hrough pop festivals, innumerable 
meetings and demonstrations, they have aspired to 
usurp the rising tide of Bengali militancy. One 
prominent member of the Hackney CRC, declared, 
prior to the strike, that the Bengali community was 
getting fed up with demonstrations. So, in despera- 
tion, it would seem, they hit upon this idea of calling 
the strike of July 17. 

How they could conceive of calling a political 
strike, without first gaining mass support for the 
idea, remains a mystery to all but themselves. The 
vast majority of the strikers knew nothing apout the 
organising body — the Hackney and Tower Hamlets 
Defence Committee — what its politics were and 
what it hoped to achieve through the strike. In the 
end, the much vaunted ‘Black Solidarity Day’, was 
saved from disaster by the cohesiveness and militancy 
of the Bengali workers themselves, the vast majority 
of whom struck for reasons quite different from the 
moral arguments put forward by the so-called 
organisers. 

And now, in the wake of the strike, all is con- 
fusion amongst those forces responsible for calling 
it. One tendency has called for ‘independent 
organisation’ based within the CRE, while another 
has exorted all Asian workers to join tne Anti-Nazi 
League. It is clear, even at this stage, that, ultimately, 
all these empty vessels have to offer the Bengali 
workers is the dry-dock of the labour movement. 

The present thrust of the Bengali community in 
the East End is headed for a different port. Neither 
the CRE, the ANL or the labour movement, can 
placate or direct it from its course. Through their 
self-activity, the Bengalis will create their own 
organisational vehicles to carry their struggle 
forward, come what may. 


Race Today Collective, London, July/August, 1978. 


Bookshop 


Attacks 


ReadingBetween 


rheLines 
In February this year, at a public meeting, Darcus Howe handed Alex Lyon, M.P. a 
copy of the Bookshop Joint Action Committee’s booklet which catalogues t'ie acts 


of racist violence anc! vandalism on black and community bookshops. He informed 
him also that the Home Secretary, Merlyn Rees, had not responded to the Action 


Committee’s demands for a meeting with him about the total inertia of the police in 


apprehending the racists responsible. 


Alex Lyon wrote two letters to Lord Harris of Greenwich, a Minister of State at 
the Home Office, and received two replies. Feeling he had done his duty, Lyon 


passed on the correspondence to us. 


In May, the Black Students Movement also received a reply to a letter they wrote 
to Merlyn Rees; demanding that he accede to te Bookshop Joint Action Committee’s 
repeated requests for a meeting. Note that its content is also word for word the 
same as Harris’s letter to Alex Lyon, although signed by another functionary at the 


Home Office. 


We are publishing these letters because they reveal the bureacratic response of 
the Home Office in dealing with a matter which is of grave concern to the black 


community. 


Dear Alex, 

Thank you for your letter of February 10, 
enclosing a pamphlet about a number of 
attacks and acts of violence against black 
community bookshops in the London 
area and elsewhere. 

As Merlyn explained in reply to a 
Question by Hugh Jenkins on February 2, 
(Hansard extract enclosed) he shares the 
concern expressed about such attacks, 
and he has been told by the chief officers 
of police for the relevant areas that they 
are doing all they can to apprehend 
offenders and to prevent further attacks. 
Arrangements for operational policing 
and for the investigation of criminal 
offences are, as you know, matters for 
chief officers of police and this has been 
explained to the leaders of the Bookshop 
Joint Action group. 

The majority of incidents have taken 
place in London. These have received the 
urgent attention of local police officers 
and indeed senior officers at New Scot- 
land Yard. Extensive enquiries have been 
made, but in cases of vandalism where 
there are no witnesses to the crime the 
police are faced with formidable difficul- 
ties in identifying and bringing proceed: 
ings against the offenders. 

The Commissioner is however anxious 
that all possible steps should be taken to 
prevent further incidents. Additional 
police patrols have been introduced and 
community liaison officers and crime 
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prevention officers have been directed to 
visit premises connected with community 
relations and give advice on security and 
crime prevention. 


Yours, 
(Harris) 


Dear John, 

| am afraid Mr. Darcus Howe will not 
find your reply to his pamphlet very 
helpful. Can you tell me-whether any 
persons are being prosecuted in respect 
of any of the attacks detailed in the 
pamphlet? 


Yours sincerely, 
Alex Lyon. 


Dear Mr. Howe, 

| enclose letters | have received from 
Lord Harris which will not persuade you, 
but you may find them interesting. 


Yours sincerely, 
Alex Lyon. 


Dear Alex, 
Thank you for your further letter of 
March 28 enquiring whether any persons 
had been prosecuted following various 
attacks on black community bookshops. 
You first wrote to me about this on 
February 10. 


As | explained in my letter of March | 
10, the irregular and opportunist nature 
of such attacks make prevention and 
subsequent detection of the offenders 
very difficult. This is equally true of 
bill posting, slogan daubing and other 
acts of vandalism. In respect of the 
various incidents in the Metropolis referred 
to in the pamphlet you forwarded 
to me, the Commissioner tells me that 
the police do not have sufficient evidence 
to support criminal prosecutions of any 
person. Two youths were, however, 
arrested last August at the Centreprise 
Trust Bookshop, Kingsland High Street, 
London, E8, for being found on enclosed 
premises for the purposes of burglary. 
There was, however, no evidence to con- 
nect them with the other incidents at 
these premises. 


Yours 
(Harris). 


Bogle L Ouverture Bookshop attacked in February 1 


SEATS SAAS nr nee a 


M.J. Owen (Mrs) 


Dear Mr. Hilliman, 

| am writing on behalf of the Home 
Secretary to thank you for your recent 
letter about a number of attacks or acts 
of vandalism on black community book- 
shops. 

As the Home Secretary explained in 
reply to a Question by Hugh Jenkins on 
February 2 (Hansard extract enclosed) he 
shares the concern expressed about such 
attacks, and he has been told by the 
chief officers of police for the relevant 
areas that they are doing all they can to 
apprehend offenders and to prevent 
further attacks. 

The majority of attacks have been 
directed against black community book- 
shops in London. These have received the 
urgent attention of local police officers 
and indeed senior officers at New Scot- 
land Yard. Extensive enquiries have been 
made, but in cases of vandalism where 
there are no witnesses to the crime the 
police are faced with formidable difficul- 
ties in identifying and bringing proceed 
ings against the offenders. 

~The Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis is however anxious that all 
possible steps should be taken to prevent 
further incidents. Additional police pat- 
rols have been introduced and community 
liaison officers and crime prevention 
officers have been directed to visit prem- 
ises connected with community relations 
and give advice on security and crime 
prevention. 

| must explain that arrangements for 
operational policing and the investigation 
of criminal offences in London are the 
responsibility of the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis and the Home 
Secretary has no power to give the Com- 
missioner directions in such matters. 


Yours sincerely, 


The campaign to free George Lindo from 
Armley Prison, Leeds, continues. George 
is appealing against his conviction by an 
all white jury on February 15, 1978, ona 
a charge of armed robbery, and the two 
year prison term to which he was sub- 
sequently sentenced. We are, at present, 
awaiting notification of the date of the 
appeal from the Appeal Courts. 

The George Lindo Action Committee, 
which is made up of George's wife, 
parents, other relatives, friends and sup- 
porters, are preparing for the appeal. 
This preparation began immediately after 
the white jury delivered their verdict. 
George had no automatic right to appeal. 
We had to get permission from either a 
single judge in his chambers or from the 
full Court of Appeal. We decided to apply 
to a single judge. The application was ~ 
heard on March 7. On that date we made 
the following applications: for leave to 
appeal against conviction; for legal aid; 
to call further evidence; for bail and for 
George to be present at the hearing of his 
appeal. He said that he did not have 
sufficient information to make a decision 
and that we should provide the Criminal 
Appeal Office with further information 
before coming before another single 
judge in chambers. This we have done. 

Meanwhile the Bradford police have 
yet another case to answer. In January 
1977, Jeffrey Elliott, a young white 
man, was taken into custody at the Tyrls, 
the central police station in Bradford. 

He was arrested on suspicion of rape. 
After being kept at the Tyrls for several 
hours, his relatives were informed that 
he had signed a ‘confession’ admitting to 
the charge of rape. On February 17, 
1978, the case against Elliott went to 
court but the police offered no evidence. 
It transpired that another man had 
admitted responsibility for the same rape 
that Elliott was supposed to have com- 
mitted. The police set up an enquiry into 
how Mr. Elliott came to confess to a rape 
he did not commit. 

As a result of a written question in 
Parliament the Home Office have now 


The Campaign 
Continues 


taken over the enquiry. They have 
appointed a Chief Inspector Parkinson of 
the Lancashire Police Force to conduct 
the enquiry. It has now become clear 
that the main offender in the case of Mr. 
Elliott was one Det. Sergeant Craven. 

We know that he was crucial in getting 
the ‘confession’ from Elliott. We also 
know that he was present when George 
signed his ‘confession’. 

The George Lindo Action Committee 
continues to mobilise support in prepara- 
tion for the appeal. At this stage fund- 
raising is high on our list of priorities. If 
the single judge refuses our application 
for legal aid, we will have to pay legal 
fees and any costs awarded against us. 


In addition to this, we have to raise 
funds to transport our northern suppor- 
ters down to London to picket the _ 
Appeal Courts during the hearing. To 
date, we have won funds from a number 
of organisations and individuals. These 
include the Bradford West Indian Com- 
munity Centre Association, which has 
agreed to hold a social function, the pro- 
ceeds of which will go towards the Action 
Committee, and Linton Kwesi Johnson, 
who has donated part of the royalties 
from his latest record, ‘Dread Inna In 
Inglan’, to the campaign. 

For further information contact: 
The George Lindo Action Committee, 
c/o 259 Manningham Lane, Bradford 8, 
West Yorkshire. 


~ 


: ietisaas 


it has only recently dawned on me that 
apart from a handful of Eastern Carib- 
beans, large numbers of those who 
make their way, yearly, to the Notting 
Hill Carnival festival are finding the 
structure of the event difficult to 
grasp. It is a difficulty which makes a 
committed participation impossible. 


There are those, black and white, 
Asians and West Indian, who have 
approached me following ‘Race Today’s’ 
announcement that we will portray ‘ 

‘Forces of Victory’ at this year’s 
Carnival. . 

“What is meant by playing Mas?” 
some have asked. 

“What do | do on the day?” 

““How do | choose a costume?”’ 

It is not mere curiosity. They are all 
united in the desire to play in the ’’Forees 
of Victory’ , moved | suspect by the 
need to identify with and participate in 
the struggle to create an independent, 
black, cultural festival. 

These are questions which have never 
been answered publicly, as far as | know. 
We, Carnivalists, have assumed that be- 
cause we know, everybody else does. 

1 will tread carefully; it is my first 
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attempt at defining what | have practised 
for a life time. These are merely 
guidelines. 

Carnival falls within the dramatic arts 
and its structure is easily understood in 
terms of the theatre. The basic unit in 
the organisation of the theatre is the 
company. A play is chosen, the actors 
and lead characters are assigned their 
roles. Costumes are designed and pro- 
duced, and the play, after rehearsals, is 
finally performed on stage before a seated 
audience. 

Simplistic though this description 
may be, it will do for our purposes. 


The structure of Carnival does not drift 
too far away from the discipline of the 
theatre. It is a production of song and 
dance, and the basic unit is the band. Not 
a play, but a theme is chosen. Let us be 
concrete. ‘Race Today’ Renegades is the 
band, akin perhaps to this or that theatre 
company. We have chosen, as a theme for 
Carnival 1978, ““Forces.of Victory”’. It will 
recreate, before the Carnival audience, a 
spectacle of the modern army, victorious 
in battle. It may be the forces of Nkomo’s 
Patriotic Front, the Russian Red Army at 
its organisational best, the Cuban Army, 


PLAY 


or no army yet experienced by those of us 
who struggle for social liberation. 

The production has its roots in past 
portrayals in the history of Trinidad Carni- 
val. The bands, Desperadoes and Casablanca, 
recreated on the streets of Port-of-Spain, 
the victorious imperialist armies at 
Guadalcanal and Pearl Harbour — social 
realism it is. 

There are seven sections in our band. 
Drum majorettes, welcoming the victorious 
troops home; Victorious people, the popu- 
lation whom the troops have represented 
in the skills of modern warfare; Guerillas; 
Air Forces; Frogmen/women, the Navy; 
Parachutists. 

The designer translates the idea into 
concrete designs and the actual product- 
ion is disciplined and organised in what 
Carnivalists know as a Mas Camp. The 
designs are displayed at the Mas Camp and 
the band organisers are responsible for 
mobilising the raw material and its proces- 
sing into costumes and floats. 

You, the prospective player, would 
visit the camp, choose your section, be it 
Drum majorettes — only for women — 

Air Forces, Guerillas etc. 

Physical appearance, numerical limits 
are factors which limit choice. And there 
are lead characters too. In these special 
circumstances the final decision rests with — 
the producer. 


Photographs by Julian Stapleton from Carnival 
8, Great Newport Street, London WC2. Saturday 


Costumes are paid for and in the case of 


‘Forces of Victory’ the prices, will not 
reflect the market costs. We have won sub- 
sidies from the Arts Council and the Race 
Todays Collective, to date, supplemented 
by the generous donations of free skilled 
and unskilled labour. Only authentic social 
movements can command the energy and 
labour power of so many at no Cost. 


| 
1977. To be exhibited at the Photographic Gallery, 
Pugust 26 to Saturday, September 2. 


So much for the costumes section of 
the band. The music section, in our case 
the Glissando Steelband, prepares itself as’ 
an integral part of the whole production. 
They will rehearse Calypso rhythms with 
the discipline of an army in the weeks 
leading up to the festival. 

Here in Britain, in Notting Hill in 
particular, this preparatory organisation 
among the different bands is carried out 
intensely over a three months period prior 
to the festival itself and involves close to 
5,000 people. 

Come August Bank holiday and the 
productions are displayed on the streets. 
Not the static, stage arrangement that is 
the theatre but a moving, dramatic spect- 
acle of song and dance. 

Players are not required to rehearse 
prior to production. We expect that only 
of the musicians. Apart from the discipline 
of the sections, you dance, as and how you 
please. : 

Any more questions? No one can 
answer all of them. The remainder will be 
resolved in practice. 


Note: In the Black Creation section of our 
journal (pg.118) we give details of Race Today 
Collective's participation in the cultural 
activities of Notting Hill Carnival, 1978. 
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FORWARD TO 
ACOMMAND 
COUNCIL 


In June, 1976, Gurdip Singh Chaggar was murdered by a white gang on 
the streets of Southall. Between March and May of that year, ‘Race 


Today’ recorded a catalogue of the most serious and violent attacks in- 


flicted on Asians in the East End of London during this period. 


Twenty-three in all. 


We were active t'iat year in assisting the Bengali community to organise 


_its resistance to these racist thugs. The Anti-Racist Committee of Asians 


in East London (ARC-AEL) was born, vigilante patrols forwarded and the 
incidents of attacks died a cowardly death. 

In 1977, the Bengali community came under terror once again. By 
June of that year, the hit-stab-bludgeon and run tactics of white thugs 
had established a monotonous pattern. So too had the inactivity of the 
police. We took our experience of 1976 further and issued a statement, 
Forward To A Command Council. In that statement we called for a 
body of men and women disciplined and organised around the central 


activity of self-defence. 


Now, in 1978, with the murder of Altab Ali, Eshaque Ali and Kenneth 
Singh, the ambush by whites of Asian workers leaving the Bass Charring- 
ton bottling plant and the rampage down Brick Lane, East London, by a 
white gang, 150 strong, the Bengali community has come full circle. 

We stand by our position established in May 1977. Forward To A 


Command Council. 


The signs are that we are in for a repeat 
of last year’s pattern of racist attacks 


against members of the Asian community. 


In 1976 we identified an increase in 
physical assaults during the late spring 
months; an increase which intensified 
over the summer. 

Already, the beatings, the knifings, the 
kickings are on the increase. A few days 
ago, a young Asian, on his way home 
from work in London’s East End, almost 
had his ear severed from his head by a 
gang of knife wielding white thugs. The 
life of another Asian hangs in the balance 
after he was bludgeoned by racists who 
broke into his flat. Again, this incident 
occurred in London’s East.End which 
promises to be, like in 1976, a key area 


in which the pattern repeats itself. 


ion of Asian lives high on their list of 
priorities. If they have then it must surely 
be the best kept secret in the land: 

When the government and the security 
forces identified the Irish community, 
here in England, as a source of strength 
and support for the bomb attacks carried 
out by guerillas in the Irish Liberation 
Struggle, they took the following steps. 
They carried out an orchestrated cam- 
paign in the press. They followed that 
by rushing the Prevention of Terrorism 
Act through Parliament which allowed 
for the detention of suspects for up to 
four days at a time. And finally, they 
mobilised an entire section of the police 
force in a-concentrated attack on the 
Irish community. 

We draw on the mugging issue as yet 
another example of how the government 
and security forces take action on a high 


Government Refuses Protection 


What is to,be done? There is no in- 
dication that the government and the 
security forces have placed the protect- 


priority issue. 

They identified young West Indians 
as responsible for carrying out a series 
of muggings in the South London area. 
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Early in 1975 senior police officers re- 
leased their version of mugging figures to 
the press and, in so doing, generated a 
press campaign which pointed the finger 
at young blacks as muggers. They mobi- 
lised the crack Special Patrol Group of 
the Metropolitan Police into the South 
London area and for days a curfew on 
young blacks existed. 

No one dare suggest that like action 
has been taken or contemplated to deter 
whites from the yearly, systematic 
campaign of deadly assaults against the 
Asian community. 

The government refuses to give a lead 
to the security forces on this question 
because they fear that drastic action to 
protect the lives of Asians will lose them 
support among white voters. That is the 
long and short of it. 

Of course cries of sympathy ooze 
from liberal consciences whenever in- 
cidents of brutality are brought to their 
notice. 

The not-so-liberal engage in mock 
battles with fascist demonstrators where 
the opportunity arises. 

Firm stances are taken by sections of 
the media in denouncing the attackers. 

All this is well and good and we have 
no quarrel with the little moral support 
that comes our way. But to pretend that 
it deals with the central issue of protec- 
ting our lives is the most dangerous non- 
sense. 


Disciplined Organisation 


We have to protect ourselves. There 
is no alternative. We have no choice. 
More to the point, there is a general 
movement in the Asian community to-. 
wards self defence. 

In each community that general move- 
ment must yield a disciplined body of 
men and women whose sole responsibility 
has got to be self defence. Here we are 
not referring to a loose group of some 


who turn up on one day and not the 
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next. We are not referring to a loose 
crowd of individuals who accidentally 
happen to be at the scene ofan attack 
and spontaneously respond. Such assis- 
tance helps but is not central to the task 
in hand. 

We emphasise a disciplined body 
broken up into Active Service Units. At 
the head of each unit is a Commander 
linked to other Commanders in a Com- 
mand Council. 

It will be the responsibility of the 
Command Council to prepare the ranks 
mentally and physically for the defence 
of the community. 

In deploying the Units, the Command 
Council must concern itself with the 
social movements of those whom it sets 
out to protect and defend. 

For example, how many workers in 
such and such a street or estate work 
the night shift? What route do they take 
on their way to and from the factory? 
What are the hours of worship at the | 
local mosque? How are the devout to be | 
guaranteed safe passage to and from 
prayers? 


The attacks have to be recorded and 
scanned for a pattern. An Intelligence 
Unit must seek to find out where in the 
white community the attackers are based. 

The organisation, in part outlined 
above, will need full-time activists. You 
can’t have a part-time defence force when 
racists attack on a full-time basis. As a 
consequence, members of the Active 
Service Units and members of the Com- 
mand Council will be faced with a 

| serious disruption in their working lives. 

We are in no doubt that the Asian 
community will readily give financial 
support for compensating those who 
volunteer to defend. 

In the last few months we have heard 

a whole range of learned analyses on 

fascism and racism. Ideologues abound. 

They take the stage, make their speeches, 

bow out and the attacks continue. 

The talking must stop and the action 
begin. 

FORWARD TO A COMMAND COUNCIL. 


Race Today Collective May 1977. 


Kenneth Singh 
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Since 1976, the Bengali Housing Action Group 
(BHAG) has fought a fierce and vibrant campaign 
to win safe, decent housing for several hundred 
Bengali families forced to squat in London’s East 
End. Central to this struggle is the ability of an 
independent black organisation to win what it 
wants from the state. 

_ In the wake of the recent hue and cry in the 

| British press, following the GLC’s apparent c>nces- 
sion to BHAG’s demands, and with BHAG facing 
attack from all sides, we retrace the terrain on 
which this battle has been waged. 


It is acommonplace in politics that when t’1e state is 
forced to concede a demand, it will attempt to trans- 
form that demand into a form and shape compatible 
with its own planning. That’s what’s happened to the 
Bengali Housing Action Group’s (BHAG) demand, 
plucked out of its perspective by Jean Tatham, 
Chairman of the Greater London Council’s (GLC) 
Housing Management Committee and mangled into a 
further excuse for inaction on the redevelopment of 
the East End. 

Race Today Collective was instrumental in starting 
BHAG, naming it and working within it. Our journal 
continues to be a platform and weapon for its demand 
for housing Asians in the El area, for housing Asians 
where they feel safe from attacks and for living space 
which can reflect and develop the cohesion and force 
of this section of the working class. 

When the GLC announced publicly in June, 1978, 
that it was about to give way to one of the principles 
behind this demand — housing in the EI area — the 
press represented it as a ‘ghetto plan’, working on the 
British journalist’s assumption that, where blacks live 
together, the vocabulary of victimisation has tocome_ | 
into play. The press sensationalised and attacked the 
GLC’s statement. The national dailies saw it as an 
important blunder. The ‘left’ press saw it as a Tory 
ploy to fuel racialism. None of them saw it for what 
it was: a concession to a demand from the Asian com- 
munity, executed in a way which would save the 
council millions in immediate redevelopment funds. 


GLC’s Plans 


At first, the headlines said, ““Asian Ghztto Plan”, 
“A Short Step To The Transit Camp”, ‘“Ghetto Plan 
Must Be Voluntary”. Later, they went on to crow 
about the defeat they had engineered: ‘“Bengali 
Ghettoes Ruled Out’’. For three weeks the press was 
interested. For four years the campaign has been 
fought. 

The GLC document that started the controversy is 
called ‘Housing of Bengalis in the London Borough of 
Tower Hamlets’. It says, ““According to the ‘71 
census, out of the 3270 households in Spitalfields, 
780 (24%) were from Asian New Commonwealth 
| | countries. There are grounds now for believing that 
_ | there has been a significant increase since these 
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figures were gathered. . .. There have been physical 
attacks on Bengalis in areas of East London away 
from Spitalfields and it has been suggested that they 
[Bengalis] need to live in a mainly Bengali area to 
obtain the protection which a large group of their 
people can provide’’. The author of the report goes 
on to ask the GLC to “‘agree that the Director of 
Housing be authorised to set aside a few blocks of 
flats in or near Spitalfields specifically for the occupa- 
tion of people from Bangladesh in collaboration with 
the leaders of the Bengali community.... ” 

The report is signed by Jean Tatham, the Chairperson 
of the GLC’s Housing Management Committee, and is 
dated May 23, 1978. 

In subsequent reports to the press, the same Jean 
Tatham says, ‘‘the setting aside of some blocks of 
flats in Spitalfields for Bangladeshi immigrants was 
not my original intention’. She had intended to 
authorise the earmarkinc, for Bengalis, of vacancies 
in certain blocks and not whole blocks. 

The policy document arose directly out of the re- 
housing of members of the Bengali Housing Action 
Group, which the GLC had been pressured to under- 
take earlier this year. Under the amnesty that the | 
GLC declared for squatters, in October 1977, BHAG 
registered several of its members who were squatting 
in derelict property, and resisted offers of dispersal to 
estates in Poplar and Bow and Bethnal Green where 
the Asian families would be dangerously isolated. 


Formation 
Of BHAG 


The GLC’s statistics indicate that while the Asian 
population of the Borough of Tower Hamlets grows, 
there is a decline in the white population. At this 
stage it would cost them nothing to concede part of 
the demand that was first made in these pages in 
December 1975. Rehousing Asians in the run-down 
estates of the East End may save the cost of the com- 
prehensive redevelopment of the area, planned and 
shelved for 30 years. The GLC’s offer, its initiating 
document, is not so much a ghetto plan as an estima- 
tion of power of the Bengali community in the East 
End. In his first TV interview on the report, Horace 
Cutler, leader of the GLC, ‘said, ‘‘this seems to be 
what the Bengalis want. When 200 families say they 
want a particular thing, we give it to them, or they'll 
be out hanging me in the high street”. 

It had taken the state two and a half years to 
arrive at any form of accommodation. In December 
1975, we put forward a policy and perspective for 
the East End. At that time there was no Bengali 
Housing Action Group. There was no organised body, 
within the Asian community, which could put 
forward anything to the GLC, to the London Borough 
of Tower Hamlets, or to anyone else. What existed 
was a spontaneous movement of squatting within the 
community. Since July 1974, Race Today Collective 
had been in contact with Asians who had squatted 
property and encountered problems with police, 
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council, courts and hustlers who sold squats and de- 
manded ‘rent’ with menaces. After publication of our 
first article on Bengali squats in the East End, in 
September 1974, we had, through contact and 
| conversation, through advice, which enabled indivi- 
| dual Bengali families to fight their eviction notices in 
: court, been in touch with 50 families who sought 
| organisation. 
On November 18, 1975, two members of Race 
Today Collective, two representatives of Bengali 
households, who had formed an ad hoc committee to 
represent demands to the GLC and one member of a 
white squatters organisation, approached the officials 
of County Hall through a demonstration. The delega- 
tion, which was allowed into County Hall as a result 
of the picket, demanded t'iree things: 1) that all 
eviction notices be stayed until the GLC was able to 
provide alternative accommodation to squatting Asian 
families; 2) that Asian families be rehoused in the E| 
area; 3) that when given alternative accommodation 
we be given sufficient notice to view the premises. 
At the time, the GLC was controlled by Labour. Their 
reply was dismissive. It said the GLC could not 
“entertain rehousing in the El area. If all immigrant 
groups put in a similar request it would be chaos”’. 
The campaign continued. It took organisational 
form in February 1976, when we formed the loose 
support, that had gathered cround these demands, into 
the Bengali Housing Action Group. One of the prim- 
ary principles of organising the group was a reliance 
on the power of the black community. Within the 
group we argued for, and won, the point that we 
were not a group to make general moan about the 
neglect of the East End by the state’s welfare author- 
ities. We-were a body of people who would promote 
the independent organisation of the black working 
class to win, through a determined campaign, the 
physical and social space that our community needed. 
The perspectives of the organisation did not come 
out of a text book or out of the adherence to some 
nebulous principle of educating those who attack us 
into decent attitudes of multi-racialism by staying 
put, keeping quiet and accepting assaults on ourselves 
i and our homes. The primary objective was the genera- 
tion of the independent power of the black commun- 
ity, the education through struggle of a mass of 
people, who face a distinct encounter with the forces 
of the state. 


Rag-Bag 
Opposition 


From the beginning there were those who were 
against the formation of an independent movement 
of blacks. BHAG faced attack from without and from 
within. 

At the time, the hostile forces outside BHAG did 
not feel strong enough to launch an attack upon it. 
Apart from the Labour Party, which was, and still is, 

in power in the Borough of Tower Hamlets, BHAG 
i did not face open opposition. The LBTH officials 
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—_— and elected representatives constantly said that they 
would not change the housing policy which 
prevented blacks from getting housed through‘normal 
procedures’. 

BHAG evacuated dozens of families from flats in 
which they were being attacked, settled them in 
squats in the El area and sent the keys of their 
former flats back to the GLC with a demand for re- 
housing in the area of our choice. We demanded a 
policy whereby families under attack would be given 
alternative, acceptable accommodation, within 24 
hours. It took two years of campaigning for the 
demand, before Tony Judge, the Labour housing 
supremo, conceded the principle in a meeting with 
BHAG’s representatives. He asked that there be set 
up a ‘fire-alarm’ system, whereby Asians who were 
attacked, were given priority for immediate transfers. 
The officials of the GLC in the East End failed to 
implement the plan. Judge, who now writes in 
unctuous terms to ‘The Times’ about the Labour 
Party’s understanding of the ‘problems’ of Asians, 
failed to deliver. 

Apart from the Labour Party, there were then, and 
still are, a rag bag of local letter-head possessors, led 
by social workers, attached and semi-detached, who 
run projects, generate tenants groups, play groups, 
welfare facilities and the like. These project-hatchers 
were against our entry onto the political stage. They 
had no platform on the housing of Asians. They had 
no strength in the community to generate a platform 
on anything, but they clambered aboard the platform 
that was created by the controversy around Tatham’s 
statements. By June 1978, they were still without a 
position. They said they were for multi-racialism, for 
good relations between blacks‘and whites. To dem- 
onstrate their goodwill, they issued badges to Bengali 
passers-by. At meetings in the East End around the 
Asian housing issue, they brought out some white 
support which did as it has always done — attacked 
the Conservative and Labour Parties, in accusatory 
terins, for leaving them too in squalor. 


Out Of The 
Political Ghetto 


From within BHAG a defeatist tendency emerged. 
Some members of the executive committee, after 
months of demonstration, negotiation, and deadlock 
between BHAG and the LBTH council, were of the 
opinion that we shouldn’t press the council too hard 
and to publicly declare for our demands. The 
reasons being that if the Labour council was seen to 
be capitulating to blacks, it would lose votes to the 
_ National Front. In addition to this temporary lack of 
political courage, there also arose a dissension a out 
the functions and organisational formation of BHAG. 

As far as Race Today Collective was concerned, the 
the organisation had to devote its energies to the 
consolidation of its membership, through a clear 
statement of policy, a paid up membership, and a 
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structure which would refbect the organisation's 
stance against the state on housing. Such a member- 
ship, subscribing to a political organisation, could 
not see themselves simply as beneficiaries of any 
deals which an executive committee made on their 
behalf with the state agencies. Neither could they see 
themselves as the receivers of low-grade agcommoda- 
tion, which the organisation could provide by perfec- 
ting the tactics of squatting. Race Today Collective's 


‘position was that we had to provide the vehicle for 


organised strugg!2 around an acknowledged material 
advance. 

Other members within BHAG, not only on the 
executive committee, saw the organisation as a 
squatting movement, which would re-inforce the 


_ Asian community's courage to squat, to fight to 


hold the squat and to re-squat when the strength of 
the squatters was not enough to resist eviction. It was 
a vision of guerrilla action by crowbar; the harass- 
ment of the housing authorities into exhaustion and 
capitulation. This approach, which amounts to a 
political tendency, dictated a total preoccupation 
with the tactics of squatting. In short, BHAG could 
only win the confidence of the Asian population, its 


| potential membership, by actually giving them some- 


thing. BHAG would have to become a provider and 
mediator of needs; everything from taking down. _ 
corrugated iron sheets on doorways, to installing 
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toilets and drawing up rosters for the payment of 
electricity bills of individual households from a 
common meter. 


Divisions 
Within BHAG 


It was a vision of self-help; of a community that 
would squat a block of flats and devote some energ- 
ies to sweeping its courtyard; setting up its own 
play-group for children under five; giving over a 
basement to a tailoring partnership; running a religious 
school for Koran studies. It was an attempt to re- 
create a commune in a society hostile to communes. 
All it could succeed in doing was recreating, in a 
squalid ghetto block, some of the feudal relations of 
the Asian village. 

The reason that it is important to mention this is 
because BHAG, as a combative organisation in 
Britain’s black community, could not accommodate 
this tendency and at the same time build a base to 
fight the political struggle into which Jean Tatham’s 
strategy has plunged it. 

The GLC seems to have become aware of the exact 
strength of the perspective that BHAG poses, its 
potential and the level of its organised support. It 
has taken its nuisance value into account and made 
a move to defuse the potential of the black housing 
question by attaching to it an instrument of policy. 
The instrument of policy is simple. It will give 
BHAG members tenancies in vacancies on derelict 
estates and, in this way, whittle away its membership. 

The membership of BHAG grew out of the insep- 
arability of the housing question from the strength 
of the community to resist racial attacks on it. 
Neither issue can be ghettoised and won. A pattern 
of housing provides a base for organisation and resis- 
tance and winning that demand irrevocably is not an 
East End issue. It is an international one. So far, the 
Asian community of the East End has won for see 
such an international focus. 

According to their latest document ‘Asians and 
Housing’ BHAG is pledged to fighting the GLC on 
the ghetto concession and reiterating the demand 
for Asians to be housed in areas of their choice. 

The recruiting by ‘Socialist Worker’ and ‘Socialist 
Challenge’ and ‘The Guardian’ and the ‘Observer’, 
of this and that individual, to fill their pages and 
make multi-racial statements, is pure political 
opportunism. 

BHAG is independent of the race relations industry 
and is under attack from it. It is independegt of 
the white left parties and its demands are under 
attack from them. It is opposed to the parties that 
run the housing agencies and has to continue to win 
ground against them. It has, through its history, 
championed a demand central to the existence of the 
Asian community in East London. It must now show 
its hand, if it is to be equal to the struggle that it is 
currently engaged in. 


The play is ended and the players, referees, 
coaches, managers, pundits and petty 
statisticians have disappeared from our 
screens. What now remains of the 1978 
World Cup? What was its significance? 
As always, more than the media would 
have us believe. To them sport is a com- 
modity. They buy it and they sell it and 
they determine its value accordingly. Their 
contribution to our understanding of the 
significance of this World Cup can be 
summed up in a few lines. Here goes. 

Somewhere in Argentina, there is a 
golden trophy won by the footballers of 
that nation. It signifies that, for the first 
time in their history, Argentina are the 
world champions in the art of football. In 
accordance with the rules which govern 
‘| international football, they will remain 
world champions for a span of four years, 
at the end of which they will be required to 
defend that title and the trophy in 
another World Cup tournament. That 
tournament is scheduled to take place in 
Spain in 1982. This is about all we have 
reaped from the bevy of football commen- 
tators who have accompanied the matches. 
As for the real significance of the tourna- 
ment, we must divine that for ourselves. 

The 1978 World Cup revealed a funda- 
mental, historical truth. International foot- 
ball is in a period of transition. Two forces 
collided in Argentina, the old and the new. 
Their collision gave us an insight into the 
future development of international foot- 
ball. It was, in the wards of CLR James, 
‘the future that is the present’. But more 
of that later. We must first establish the 
background. : 

The history of the World Cup has 
been characterised by a struggle between 
Europe and Latin America. A Frenchman, 
Jules Rimet, gave his name to the first 
World Cup trophy, anc, as is always the 
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case in these matters, what the European 
ruling class has named, the European ruling 
class seeks to retain for its own purposes. 

Despite all their efforts, it was the team 
from the ex-Spanish colony of Uruguay 
which won the first World Cup tourna- 
ment in 1930. After forty four years the 
score was dead level. Latin America, five 
(Uraguay in 1930 and 1950; Brazil in 
1958, 1962 and 1970) Europe, five (Italy 
in 1934 and 1938; Germany in 1954 and 
1974; England in 1966). 

From the late fifties onwards, this 
struggle between Latin America and 
Europe assumed an ideological character. 
European football became increasingly 
planned, increasingly mechanical. The 
plan — 4-2-4, 4-3-3 etc — was everything. 
The players were regarded as mere units in 
the plan. Managers like Helmut Schoen 
(West Germany) and Alf Ramsey (England) 
led the way. They spied on opposing 
teams, prepared dossiers, devised strategies 
and indoctrinated players. England inter- 
national, Kevin Keegan, has gone on 
record as saying that the night before a 
match, Don Revie, the former England 
manager, would give each player a thick 
dossier on the opposing team for bedtime 
reading. 

Against this rule of plan, the Brazilians 
posed skill and artistry. Between 1958 
and 1970, they blended brilliant individual 
skills with collective endeavour and treated 
the world to a dazzling display of attacking 
football. Pele, Garrincha, Didi, Tostao, 
Gerson, Jairzinho and Rivelhino became 
legends in their own time. Brazil were on 
their own, or so it seemed, and it was all 
too easy to see them and their approach 
to football as an exception. 

Now we know different. 

Fhe 1978 World Cup tournament put 
paid to any notion of Brazilian exception- 


alism. International football is no longer a 
matter of the legions of Europe versus the 
talented renegades of Brazil. There is now 
a fledgling international football move- 
ment committed to the attacking approach 
which the great Brazilian teams pioneered. 
For evidence of that movement, we need 
look no further than Tunisia and Argentina: 
Firstly, Tunisia. The racist British 
pundits labelled them the ‘joke’ team of 
the tournament, and bemoaned the fact 
that a ‘fine’ team like England had been 
eliminated while this ‘bunch of African 
no-hopers’ had been allowed to qualify. 
One commentator went as far as to suggest 
that, in future, the zonings shculd be 
fixed so that only the ‘best’ nations 
qualify for the finals. The Tunisians 
silenced these racists in the best possible 
manner. They played football, and how! 
In their opening match against Mexico, 
they conceded an early penalty against 
the run of play. Their response to this 
setback was to unleash a superb display 
of attacking football. Spurred on by the 
supremely confident Tarak, they pro- 
ceeded to destroy the bewildered Mexi- 
cans with some of the finest football seen 
in the tournament. Haabi equalised with 
a wicked shot from outside the penalty 
area. Gommidh latched on to a through 
ball and it was 2-1. A thirty yard pass 
found Dhouib and it was all over. The 
Mexicans were stunned. So were the 
pundits. They retreated in the only way 
they knew how. Mexice were a poor side 
from a ‘weak’ Central American group; 
Poland and West Germany would be 


different. They would put these uppity 


Africans in their place. 
The Poles had a reputation. They had 
qualified in a ‘tough European group’. One 


has no way of knowing whether this propa- 
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ganda reached the Tunisian camp, but for 
two thirds of the game they treated the 
Europeans with a respect that bore no 
relation to who was in fact in charge of 
the game. The Poles, for their part, 
‘plugged away’ in a fashion redolent of 
the assembly line. It was laborious, poor 
stuff, lacking in imagination and skill. 
Inevitably, it took a defensive error by 
the Tunisians to produce the only Polish 
goal of the game. Once the Tunisians 
realised that the game was theirs for the 
taking, the pride of Eastern Europe 
found themselves under seige. The Afric- 
ans persecuted them. For the last half an 
hour of the game, there were eleven 
artists on the field and they all wore 
Tunisian colours. Eastern Europe 
couldn't compare. Lato resembled a 
balding, thoroughly mechanised, Euro- 
pean artisan, totally devoid of ideas. 
Szarmach, that most ‘deadly striker’ 
played like an ectentric misfit out of 
joint with the times. The Africans hit the 
post, hit the underside of the crossbar, 
hit everything but the back of the net. It 
was not to be. The Tunisians had over- 
estimated their opponents and missed 
the opportunity of a famous victory. 
Patronisation was the order of the day. 
“The Tunisians were desperately 
unlucky”, cried the pundits. How unhis- 
torical these people are! _ 
The strengths and the weaknesses of 
the African presence in international foot- 
‘ball, at this moment in time, was revealed 
even more clearly in the match between 
Tunisia and West Germany, the defending 
champions. Tunisia outclassed the Ger- 
man machine in almost every ‘depart- 
ment’. The irrepressible Tarak tormented 
' the German defence with his close 
+. control, subtle flicks and penetrating 
passes. When the Germans attacked, 
Naili, the young Tunisian goalkeeper, 
treated the world to an exhibition in the 
art of goalkeeping. Bonhof, Vogts and 
company, for all their reputation, looked 
increasingly pedestrian against the eager, 
flowing play of the Africans. Helmut 
Schoen, the German manager, looked 
like a man on the verge of acoronary. - 
Yet, in the dying moments of the 
game, with the Germans at their mercy, 
the Tunisians were content to settle for 
the draw, even though this meant that 
they, and not the Germans, would go 
out of the tournament. Why, we ask 
ourselves, did the Tunisians not de- 
liver the final blow as, say, Joe Louis 
had done in his second fight against 
Max Schmelling? Perhaps, they too 
need a second fight. Perhaps, they 
felt they had done enough by simply 
establishing the fact that an African 
side could hold its own against Europe’s 
best. We can only speculate. But of 
one fact we carf be sure. The Tunisians 
are the harbingers of anew African _ 
force in international football, in much 
the same way that Bikila Abebe, 
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Mohammed Gammoudi and Kipchoge 
Keino were the forerunners of the now 
firmly established African presence in 

international athletics. Africans have a 


| great role to play in the future develop- 


ment of international football. 

And now to Argentina. They, accord- 
ing to the racist pundits, were the des- 
cendants of Rattin, the former Argen- 
tinian captain, who was sent off against 
England in the 1966 tournament. Even 
before a ball, or a player, was kicked, 
we were given the impression that the 
Argentinians were an unpredictable, 
volatile bunch, liable to commit the 
most unspeakable, unprovoked acts of 
violence, both on and off the field. As 
it turned out, the Argentinians committ- 
ed fewer fouls than most of the Europ- 


ean teams. 


Argentina shares with Spain the art 
of bull-fighting. Ernest Hass, the famous 
photographer, has described that art 
thus: ’’The bull-fight is pure art. The 
spectacle is all motion........ Motion, 
the perfection of motion, is what the 
people come to see. They come hoping 
that this bull-fight will produce the 
perfect flow of motion”. In this World 
Cup, the Argentinian team was all mo- 
tion. Against Hungary and France, 
they attacked and attacked and attack- 

ed, sweeping from end to end with 
great panache. 

It was entertaining, but it was by no 
means perfect. For the art of the bull- 
fight is also the art of the kill. And 
that is where the Argentinians fell 
down. Their finishing was poor. Against 
France, they needed an unjust penalty 
to set them on their way. Their inability 
to finish was cruelly exposed by the 
Italians who practise another latin art: 
that of Machiavelli. This fascinating en- 
counter revolved around the confron- 
tation between Ardilles, the gifted 


artistry of Kempes. 


Argentinian midfield player, and 
Bennetti, the Italian hatchet man. Benn- 
etti was detailed to ‘mark’ Ardilles. . 


Whenever Ardilles received the ball, 
Bennetti was always in close attendance. 
But Ardilles was every inch the dignified 
matador; straight-backed, composed and 
courageous. He played Bennetti the bull 
close, turning him time and time again. 
But football differs from bull-fighting, in 
that the artist who begins the motion is 
not necessarily the one who completes it. 
Ardilles turned Bennetti and sprayed 
precision passes to Kempes, Luque and 
others. But they could not complete 
what he had begun. Attack after attack 

- broke down, and as the play became 
more frenzied, one was reminded of the 
words of the areat bard: 

See eee It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

‘Idiot’ is harsh. But despite all their 
furious play and numerous opportunities, 
the Argentinians failed to score. The 
Italians did. A swift exchange of passes 
between Bettega and Rossi and it was all 
over. When the final whistle blew one 
felt a deep sense of despair. It looked like 
the Italians were going to win the World 
Cup. They are askilful side, but their 
skill carries with it a kind of cynical 
arrogance — ‘professionalism’ they call 
it over here — which gives no pleasure, 
precisely because it is the very antithesis 
of the open, attacking approach, pioneer- 
ed by the great Brazilian sides of the 
sixties. : 

After this setback, the Argentinians 
proceeded to engage in a feud with their 
old rivals, Brazil. The Brazilians, inferior 
but consistent, stifled the attacking skills 
of the Argentinians and the end result — 
was a boring game which did neither side 
any credit. Then, against Poland, the 
Argentinians at last found their finishing 
powers. The first goal was swift and 
simple. A short ball to the left hand side 


‘of the box, a beautifully flighted cross 


to the near post and there was Kempes 
with a perfectly placed header. It was a 
well executed kill, but the quickness of 
the thrust left one feeling slightly cheat- 
ed and suspicious. Any doubts that we 
might have had were soon dispelled by 
Luque. His goal was a classic; a slow 
deliberate volley, from all of twenty-five 
yards, which sped into the right hand 
corner of the net like a tracer bullet. 
Perfect motion. The rest is history. After 
Poland, Argentina, without the injured 
Ardilles, hit Peru for six; and in the final 
Holland succumbed to the inspired 
Argentina and Tunisia. Different back- 
grounds but fundamentally the same ap- 
proach. They, and all those who follow in 
their footsteps, are the new masters of 
the art of football. In their hands the 
future of international football is secure. 


|| been chairman of the committee for two 
years and we have been making arrange- 
‘ments for the Notting Hill Carnival. All 


| You recognised that it was the young- 
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ady claimed that they are behaving 
responsibly because of their intransi- 
nce. | mean the Greater London Arts 
sociation, The Arts Council of Great 
ritain and, in particular, the Commission 
r Racial Equality. Since last September, 
ter Carnival, | approached all these 
encies. They knew the financial status 
my committee and they also knew 

at we intended having Carnival in 
otting Hill in 1978. They have had 

Il time to look at the attitude of both 
mmittees and to decide which com- 
ittee had some authority within the 
mmunity in which | live. 


As people are aware, in 1977, the 
Carnival and Arts Committee entered th 
Carnival arena in a bid to challenge the 
Carnival Development Committee and 
destroy the national character of Carniva 
itself. Now, its Chairman, Louis Chase, 
has resigned, defeated and demoralised. 
On the eve of his resignation, on June 7, 
he was interviewed on Radio London’s 
‘Black Londoners’ programme. Also on 
the programme was Darcus Howe, Chair- 
man of the CDC and Selwyn Baptiste, its 
Director. Below, we reproduce what 
Louis Chase had to say and the response 
of Darcus and Selwyn. 


ave they in fact decided it is the other 
é mmittee and not the one that you 
Well, it is a very simple reason. | have aired? 


Let’s hear why Louis resigned. 


do not know what they have decided. 
hat | find rather alarming about the 4 
nding agencies is that all they are 
ncerned about is the colourful specta- 

e on the streets. They are not prepared 
try to deal in any way with the whole 
estion of violence and the causes of 

at violence which took place on the 
reets of Notting Hill. 


the funding agencies and responsible or- 
ganisations in this country argue that it 
takes longer than three months to make 
arrangements for the Carnival. We are 
three months away from the actual event 
and we have no money. We have an 
office, we have no telephone, no headed 
paper, we have no typewriter and all 

the other artifacts which are necessary 

to make arrangements for any kind of 
festival. It seems ridiculous for a respon- 
sible person like myself to assure the pub 
lic that | can co-ordinate a spectacle 


Iwyn Baptiste 


ell Alex, what | have got to say about 
ouis’ resignation is simply this: Louis 
ase was out of his depth in the 


because he_ |: 
ommittee which 
idence to show 
stand-in last year 

st time in the history of 
‘that we have had an indi- 

h absolutely no experience of 

ival at the helm of an organisation. 


Two committees have ¢ 
sibility for the Carnival ary 
about the other committee; 
that run it? 


Well, | do not believe that the other * 
committee acts responsibly. | believe 
that the local people in Notting Hill 
have a right to organise a local Carnival. 
The other committee claims that they are | you 
organising a national Carnival which they 
are imposing on the people of Notting lam not 
Hill. Furthermore, this committee has speak for th 
made a number of irresponsible state- 

ments about events that took place last 

year; in particular, the violence. They 

claim that the cause of the violence was 

the police and also the stewards. Anyone 

who was present knows full well that 

the youngsters attacked the police, that 

the youngsters also attacked a number of 

persons who had simply come for jollifi- 

cation, and the stewards tried to restrain 

the youngsters and as a result they were 

attacked. 


He has also said that you have refused 
to meet and talk with him. 


sters and did not take up the option that 
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That is not true. We have, on several 
occasions, invited Louis Chase to 

learn about Carnival, to join the Carn- 
ival Development Committee as any 
person who would like to make a pos- 
itive contribution to Carnival, but | be- 
lieve he saw himself as being too big to 
put himself in a position where he can 
learn about this thing. 


What about the other accusations that 
you more or less uphold the violence 
which went on last year with the youths, 
the police and the people being battered? 


| do not subscribe to violence at all and 
| would not condone violence in the 
Carnival experience at all. But | certain- 
ly would not dissociate myself from our 
youngsters. There are lots of things 

that have been highlighted in Carnival 
of 1976, when we first had an explo- 


sion of unsociable behaviour in Carni- 
val, and we must be extremely careful 


in the way in which we describe the situa- 
tion. It was not started by the young - 
sters, but that experience has served to 
highlight the social ills that exist in our 
society. 


First of all Darcus, your comments about 
Louis’ resignation. 


For the chairman of a so called organi- 
sing committee to get on a radio pro- 
gramme that speaks to blacks and say he 
doesn’t have a typewriter, a telephone 
and letter headed paper is to admit fail- 
ure, and we have to clear up this matter 
once and for all. Alex, | propose to do 
it this way. Mr Chase came into Carni- 
val with credentials. He detailed them 
on this programme, he offered them to 
everybody. What were they Alex? He 
said that the people of Notting Hill, 
which meant working class white and 
black people, those who listen to your pro- 
gramme, got together and said they 
wanted a Notting Hill Carnival. They 
formed a committee and elected him 

‘ to be in charge of it. One gets the im- 
pression, if what Louis said did not 

_ amount to deception, of old age pen- 
sioners Carrying on jumble sales, of 
young blacks carrying around sound 

‘systems holding benefits to raise money 
for this committee that they elected, 
one gets the impression of working 
people, my age and your age, who would 
give at least a pound from their wages 
towards this committee which they or- 
ganised to represent them. That hasn’t 
happened. You know why? Because 
Louis did not represent the people of 
Notting Hill. What he actually represen- 
ted was a group of social workers who 
elected another body of social workers 
to intervene in the Carnival. So we are 
finished with Louis because he has ab- 
solutely failed to deliver the goods and 
came on a radio programme of such 


great importance to blacks to say , ‘| 


don’t have a typewriter’. We do. The 


Carnival Development Committee has 

a typewriter, we have a telephone, we 
have letterheads, we held a seminar, we 
carry on a function every weekend at 
the Tabernacle. You know why? We say 
we represent the artists in Carnival, the 
mas people who produce the costumes, 
the steelbands people and the sounds 
people, and they make available their 
energy, their artistic talents to raise basic 
funds for their Carnival committee. 


Louis said there are no funds up to now 
and with three months to go, if you are 
given funds, there will be no time to or- 
ganise a proper Carnival. 


He doesn’t have funds, we have. We 
don’t have enough, but Carnival has 
been going on for years without this 
large amount of £25,000 that he is cal- 
ling. We have funds that you could call 
me tomorrow and get me at my office. 
We could write to you on letterheaded 
notepaper, we could type a letter to 
you, we could pay the phone bill, we 
-could pay the rates, we could bring mas- 
men, steelbandsmen and soundsmen 
together with friends in a seminar at 
the Commonwealth Institute and de- 
‘bate the issues arising out of Carnival. 
Now funds don’t make Carnival, 
Carnival makes funds, and the Carnival 
Development Committee, based where 
we are, with the discipline of the artists 
and the respect of the spectators, have 
been able to’carry on and would put on 
one of the finest Carnivals this year. 


How could you say you would put on 

a Carnival this year? Here is a statement by 
Hunte of the West Indian Standing 
‘Conference expressing concern about the 
Carnival this year? Here is a statement 
which says “Carnival Peace’, in the 
Evening News of 6 June, “But not until 
"19". 


Joe Hunte, | always look at him as an 
older man and | never wanted to tackle 
him in public but now | have to do 
that. Joe Hunte is a member of the 
Carnival Development Committee. He 
paid his £5 and we voted in the General 
Council to accept him as a member. We 
circulate him to come to the meetings. 
He never comes. | could go through the 
minutes of the CDC with you. Joe 
Hunte has never said in General Coun- 
cil what he says on the radio. He has 
never raised these questions in the 
General Council of the CDC that he 
raises everywhere else. So what is he 
doing in the CDC?! suspect, you know, 
that Joe came there to spy and look 
around, to look at deficiencies and to 
_ go and get West Indian Standing Con- 
ference, that organisation of middle. 
aged men, playing constitutional 


silly buggers down the West Indian 
Students Centre, to run the Carnival. 


How do you see them taking over? It’s 
said here they will be more or less guid- | — 
ing or advising to the 1979 Carnival. 
Will you have a Carnival this year? 


Certainly. And we will show the listen- 

ers of Black London and everybody 

that we will. One point about Joe. His 
organisation, the West Indian Standing 
Conference, went to the West Indian 

World which has a distribution of 

thousands, issued a statement inviting 

people to come to them to discuss Carni- | 
val. 20,000 people read it and two people | — 
came. So that Joe is just giving off a lot | 
of talk and he should rest himself. He 

is an old man and he should behave in a 
dignified way. 


Are we going to have a Trinidad Carnival, 


an Anglo-Caribbean Carnival? What kind 
of Carnival are we going to have? 


We are going to have an intemational 
Carnival, because | have a band called 
“Forces of Victory’ coming from Brixton. 
There are 500 of us, with some fine steel- 
band music and some beautiful costumes. 
We are white, we are Spanish, we are 
Italian. We are West Indian, in the main. 


Are you going to come together with the 
other side now if there remains another 
side after Louis has resigned? 


There was never another side, because, 

as | pointed out, if you haven't got.a 
telephone and you haven’t got a letter- 
head and you haven’t got a typewriter, 
that is an admission that you should 

pack up, retire and admit defeat and let 
us, the Carnival Development Committee, 
run the Carnival as we have been doing 

in the last 10 years. 


The last question. The youths are the 
greatest concern. Last year we promised 
to do something to motivate the youth 
towards understanding Carnival. Every- 
one is worried about violence. Could you , 
assure people that there wouldn’t be ee 
violence or a recurrence of the last 
two years? 


+ 
x 
EAC Sr Aloe Cregeen 


| am not one of those who are worried 
about violence because the greatest 
violence that | have experienced did not 
come from young blacks and the great- 
est violence that | have experienced in 
this society, as | have lived here, is North- | — 
ern Ireland. It is nothing to do with us, 

so that doesn’t worry me. Some young 
blacks are trying to assert themselves and 

| am for them. They will cause some dif- — 
ficulty and we have to take that in our 
stride. For Carnival to solve the problems | 
which a government of this country has — 
failed to solve is an impossibility. 
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statutory agencies, the local authority 
and central government so as to ensure 
that the main social programmes under- 
taken by these agencies include the needs 
of Liverpool Blacks. 

The successful applicants will have 
proven leadership qualities, negotiating 
and organising skills as well as the ability 
to work closely with local people. 

Salary is negotiable. 

Further details and application form 
available from: The Secretary, The Charles 
Wootton Centre for Adult Education, 

248 Upper Parliament Street, < 
Liverpool 8 7OE. — 

Ciasing date for application: August 15. 
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FIELDWORKER 


Migrant Services Unit at the London 
Council of Social Service is concerned 
with the problems of migrants in London 
particularly work permit holders in low 
paid jobs. We are looking for a 


Advertising 


Display rates 


BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 
Pay £5.00 or more for your annual sub- 
scription instead of the normal rate. You 


will not only receive Race Today but also J 
RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS ARIE et: £6000" 
Half page £44.00 
Annual subscription: Quarter page £22.00 
Britain £3.00 es 
Classified 


Abroad £4.00 or $11.00 US 


10p a word or £6.00 a single column inch 


Typesetting 


Fast, efficient and competent 
Rates: £2.50 per 1,000 wds. unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wads. justified 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/sub- 
scriber to Race Today 
| enclose 
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send to Race Today 74, Shakespeare Road, 


London SE24 OPT Phone 01- 737 2268 


MIGRANT AND IMMIGRANT 
EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS UNIT 


New Urban Aid funded project in North 
Paddington requires team of two workers 
and clerical assistant. Workers should have — 
work experience with ethnic minority 
communities, one should speak Spanish, 
other have knowledge of employment 
rights, trade unions, and willingness to 
undertake representation. Training provi- 
ded. Salaries and conditions local govern- 
ment related. Closing date August 11. 
Apply for further details to Caroline 
Maldonado at Paddington Advice and Law 
Centre, 441, Harrow Road, London W10. 
(01-960 4481). 


THE WOOLWICH SIMBA 
PROJECT COORDINATOR 


Scale-3 £4695 — £5625 incl. 


This new voluntary project, started by the 
initiatives of a group of young blacks con- — 
cerned about the effects of youth 
unemployment, seeks an experienced 
worker to bring renovated premises into 
full use as a recreational and advisory day- 
centre for unemployed young people, and 
to develop the project to its full potential. 
Candidates may have experience Youth or 
Community Work, Careers, Informal 
Education or similar projects. 

Further details and form (returnable by 
30.8.78) from: Gary Robinson, c/o Social . 
Services Dept., London Borough of Green- 
wich, Peggy Middleton House, SE18. 


Fieldworker, completing a team of three, 
who will work with migrant groups locally 
and help establish links between them. 
Salary £3,385 — £4,694 plus £133 L.W. 
Please write/phone for details — MSU, 
LCSS, 68 Chalton Street, London NW1. 
(388-0241) — by 14 August. 


SabarrBooks| 


121 Railton Road, Herne Hill, 
London, SE24. 
Telephone: 01-274 6785 


Specialising in books on Third World 
politics and literature, plus a wide range 
on education, political theory, women and 
especially childrén. 


Come and visit us. 


Monday — Saturday 10am to 6pm, except “| | 
Wednesday 10am — 2pm. 
Nearest tube: Brixton (Victoria Line) 10 
min. from Brixton underground. =| 
Bus Route: No. 2 (direct). ie 
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Case for Concern_ 

Dear Race Today, 

Perhaps you are aware of the unusual 
savage sentences given to four Virk 
brothers of London Borough of New- 
ham by Judge Michael Argyl of Old 
Bailey on July 19. 

They were accused of causing serious 
bodily harm to three white youths. 
Joginder Singh Virk (24) was sentenced 
to seven years imprisonment, Mohinder 
Singh Virk (27) three years, Balvinder 
Singh Virk (21) two years and Sukhvin- 
der Singh Virk (18) a student was 
sentenced to three months. 

Briefly the facts as reported, were as 
follows:— 

Balvinder, Mohinder and Sukhvinder 
were repairing their car in front of their 
house situated in Tudor Road, when a 
gang of five white youths came and 
started to shout racial abuses. The white 
youths were drunk, passed by the place 
where the Virk brothers were working 
but having gone ahead a few houses, 
they returned. One of them picked a 
spanner from the ground and willfully 
assaulted Balvinder. The other whites 
also set upon two Virk brothers. The 
Virk brothers could do nothing but 
defend themselves from this brutal 
attack. As the scuffle grew one of the 
attackers was hit with a crow-bar. 

Hearing a noise, other neighbours 
came out and some whites joined with 
the attackers. The incident turned into a 
street fight. Joginder Virk, who was 


| then inside the house, seeing his brothers 


being beaten up by several whites, 

came out. He had a knife and in order 
to defend and release his strangled 
brothers, he brandished the knife in the 
air, whereby one of the attackers 
happened to be injured. The police were 
called, but quite unjustifiably the police 
arrested the Virk brothers, whose action 
was merely to defend themselves in the 
face of unprovoked, brutal assault upon 
them. The real attackers and culprits 
were thereby let free. 

The Judge Argyle, without taking 
the pains to reach at a correct decision 
based on unbiased and rational analysis, 
accepted the fabricated story of the 
police. The police deliberately suppress- 
ed the facts and their action is apparently 
a discriminatory one. The imprisonments 
pronounced upon the Virk brothers are 
unprecedented and discriminatory 


| having intimidating and discouraging 


affect upon the Asian community as a 
whole. 

The Asian community in East End 
of London was shocked and horrified at 
this treatment by the so-called equality 
of British Justice. About 20 Asian 
Organisations and particularly the 
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managements of eight major Sikh Gurd- 
waras in this area convened a meeting 
on August 3 at Gurdwara Singh Sabha, 
Barking, to review the situation. 

They unanimously decided to con- 
demn the attitude of the police and 
Courts towards Asian people. A resolu- 
tion to this effect was passed. 

They also decided to request the 
Home Secretary to take effective steps, 
which he can properly take to remedy 
the wrong and to allay the fears of the 
Asian community. 

The Steering Committee of the said 
organisations is requesting the community 
at large to urge the Home Secretary to do 
the needful by signing a petition. The 
signed petitions will be handed personally 
to the Home Secretary. 


Yours sincerely, 

H.S. Dhesi, Convenor, 

The Steering Committee of Asian 
Organisations Against Racialism, c/o 100, 
North Street, Barking, Essex. 


Ghanaian Connection 


Dear Race Today, 


I have been reading your publication for 
two years now at the public library at 
Sekondi and I must say that it has really 
offered me a great insight into race rela- 
tions in Britain. In particular I enjoyed 
very much the January issue — ie the 
features on black festivals (‘““We have a 
date in ’78”), music, poetry and theatre. 
I was, however, shocked by the outrag- 
eous and barbaric assaults on black book- 
shops and progressive — leftist white 
shops as well. The attitude of British 
officialdom and its law and order arm is 
utterly shameful. Perhaps we need a 
British Andy Young to drop a bombshell 
about such official indifference, if not 
connivance, at human rights — not civil 
rights — violations now that Western 
nations have turned human rights 
crusaders over-night. 


My interest in the black British world 
(or actually Caribbean) is very deep and 
I would like to have a personal perspect- 
ive in addition to the “intellectual” so-to- 
speak-angle offered by your publication. 
I would, therefore, be deeply grateful if 
you could assist me through some 
organisation within the black community 
to have a pen-friend. I am an 18 year old 
student. I am greatly interested in black 
music, history etc., in the diaspora 
(Caribbean, Latin American, North 
America etc). I believe that there is a 
wealth of African survivals of Ghanaian 
origin among Jamaicans and Surinamers 
just as there are those of Nigerian origin 
among Brazilians. 

I welcome letters from interested 
correspondents of any age or sex but I 
would prefer that we share mutual in- 
terest in black culture. 

I thank you for your assistance in 
advance. 


Sincerely, 
Ekow Yebua, 
Sekondi, Ghana. 


Carnival Greetings 


Dear Race Today, 

Just to assure you of my best wishes 
for Carnival ’78. I hope it will be a time 
of real joy and festivity, and be the 
means of a real coming together in love 
and understanding by so many people. 

The Carnival is one way in which the 
black community — West Indian or black 
English can really show something of their 
own culture, and is, therefore, amongst 
the important events of each year. It is a 
tragedy when the spirit of joy and love 
breaks down and gives way to violence — 
no matter who the instigators are. 

May 1978 Carnival be one of great 
happiness and joy to all who take part. 
May it be a means in helping to bring 
both black and white people together in 
close harmony and understanding. 


Yours sincerely, 
Brother Gordon SSF. 
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held on the streets of Notting Hill 
in central London. 

Contingents arrived from all over Britain, from North 
America and from the Caribbean. Carnival 1978 saw the in- 
ternationalisation of an independent, black cultural and 
artistic movement which grew from small, local beginnings in 
1965. 

This year, 1978, there were more masbands on the streets 
of Notting Hill than any previous year, more steel bands 
paraded and the quality of the costumed presentations stood 
heads and shoulders over anything that had gone before. 

We are not, here, simply reporting details of a successful 
event. We are registering the fact that the success of Carnival 
1978 indicates that the black community has won for itself a 
major political victory in the course of building an indepen~ 
dent, black, cultural movement in the United Kingdom. A 
victory which will, in time, obviously give added strength and 
confidence to our community which is constantly engaged in 
a broad struggle on several fronts. 

We need to develop the question, a victory for what and 
over whom? 

Carnival began in a very small way on the streets of Nott- 
ing Hill in 1965. By 1974 more than 100,000 people were 
attracted to this Caribbean expression of song and dance. Not 
that it was organised by the entertainment industry with 
millions of pounds at its disposal! Not that the state has given 
its mandate to some appointed committee to stage an event 
for the benefit of West Indians! It was and remains to this day 
independently organised and run by blacks. 

The thousands who flock to the streets of Notting Hill, 
yearly, are rejecting the traditional bank holiday facilities and 
excursions to sea side resorts, away-day tours, fun fairs, art 
galleries, picnics at the local park and a whole host of other 
attractions grounded in the culture and artistic expression of 
the coloniser. 

Instead, we have captured the streets of Notting Hill and 
transformed it into an arena of cultural rebellion. We stage a 
festival which is a direct antithesis to that which has been laid 
on for us by the dominant culture, and we have managed to 
attract and involve thousands of whites. 

Traditional British society had either to concede or con- 
front the Carnival movement head on. They chose the latter. 
Between 1965 and 1973 the policy of the authorities — 

and they included the Home Office, the local council, the 
police and the Arts Council, nominated by central govern- 
ment to fund the Arts — could be summed up as follows: 
‘Ignore them and they would eventually go away’. We were 
benevolently viewed as nothing but a crowd of over exuberant, 
emotionally backward West Indians giving vent to some pent 
up frustrations. 

They could ignore and dismiss a crowd of two perhaps 
three thousand but once 100,000 took to the streets it would 
be a different kettle of fish. 


Political conformations never fall 


ing over the use of parks, the cleaning of 
the streets at the end of the festival. Scores of 
petty bye-laws were invoked on size of pavement space for 
stalls etc. Once the organisers had dealt with one objective 
officials from the council would raise another. The spirit in 
which these matters were raised aimed not at improving and 
developing the festival. The local council would harass, sub- 
vert and undermine the organisation of the event until the 
organisers surrendered. 

By 1976 the confrontation had developed into open war- 
fare. The police joined with borough councillors who in turn 
mobilised local white residents under the slogan, ‘Get Carnival 
off the Streets’. The opposition approached the Home Sec- 
retary calling on him to ban the event. 

When this failed thousands of police were mobilised in a 
clear act of intimidation. Side by side with this military con- 
frontation, the Carnival would be starved of funds. The Arts 
Council, nominated by central government to dispense tax 
payers monies for the promotion of the arts, handed out a 
mere pittance to the Carnival organisers. They were the judges 
of what our movement was worth and they were to spell out 
clearly that we were relegated to the lowliest of positions in 
the hierarchy of the arts. Never mind the fact that we could 
attract a larger gathering than any institution they had funded 
to date. 

The success of Carnival 1978 was a victory over all these 
forces which attempted to stand in our way. The Carnival 
movement has emerged from the ordeal thriving and healthy. 
The police, the press and a whole host of detractors within 
and without the black community were forced to admit it 
for the first time. 

That they have been forced to concede, at this stage, does 
not mean that they have given up. We have a strong and 
powerful movement and a settled leadership in the Carnival 
Development Committee. 

That leadership must remain alert and vigilant. We are 
likely to be spared the full frontal attacks which characterised 
the last four years but we will certainly face several efforts at 
political intrique and manipulation. 

Two essentials remain as tasks for the leadership. Firstly, a 
disciplined office with a secretariat capable of transacting the 
day to day business of the organisation, a regular publication 
through which the movement is informed by and informs the 
leadership. Simple and insignificant tasks they may appear 
to be, but without them the movement becomes vulnerable 
to the political intrigue that is on the order of the day. 

Finally, to mention any individual as having made an 
enormous contribution to our successes is apparently to dis- 
criminate against others. It would be a grave injustice though 
if the herculean contributions of Selwyn Baptiste, the 

Director of the Carnival Development Committee are left 


unrecorded. 
Race Today Collective, September/October 1978. 
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out of the sky. They are telegraphed 
in hundreds of minor incidents like in 
1974 when the local council began haggl- 


CARNIVAL 


Over the August Bank Holiday some 
200,000 people, black and white, 
attended and participated in the 
thirteenth annual Carnival festival 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


DARCUS HOWE 
DEFENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Once again Darcus Howe, Editor of Race 
Today’ and Chairman of the Carnival 
Development Committee, is the target of 
police harassment and a frame up. 

He faces charges of malicious wound- 
ing and criminal damage after acting in 
the defence of members of ‘Race Today’s’ 
staff. 

The charges arise out of an incident 
after thefts and/physical attacks on the 
premises of ‘Race Today’ by a gang of 
young black theives in the area. 

During the attack the police were 
called and, on arrival, asked Darcus to 
accompany them to assist with their 
enquiries. At no time did the police say 
they were arresting him or for what. His 
hands were put behind his back and he 
was placed in the van. 

The sequence of events that follows is 
outlined below: 


1. At approximately 9.45 pm a solicitor 
arrived at the police station and in- 
formed those waiting that the police 
were not preferring charges against 
Darcus. 


2. He later informed us that Darcus 
would be released at 11 pm, and that 
charges were being brought against 

him by the thieves. 


3. At approximately 10.30 pm, we were 
informed by the solicitor that Darcus 
would be held over-night at Brixton 
police station for his own protection. 
The police claimed that the Dixon 
family had issued threats against his 
life and that they were unable to deal 
with the prospective violence. The 
offer made by the solicitor to take 
Darcus to his home in North London 
was met with a negative response 
from the police. They assured the 
solicitor that he would be released 
the following morning in his own 
recognizance after his appearance at 
Camberwell Magistrates Court. 

4. At Camberwell Green Magistrates 
Court, the following morning, a DC 
Morrison opposed bail for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a. that further charges might be 
brought against Darcus ie. possible 
burglary 

b. that there was the possibility of 
further violence if Darcus returned 
to the area 

c. he might abscond 

The Magistrate did not totally con- 

cede to the Detective’s demand. Darcus 
was not sent to prison on remand but 


was allowed out under conditions which 


Julian Stapleton 


are reminiscent of banning practices in 
South Africa: 


a. £1,000 bail 

b. to report three times a week to 
Tooting police station between 
6 pm and 9 pm, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays ahd Fridays. 

c. not to come within a half a mile 
radius of Brixton, thereby denying 
him access to “Race Today’s’ offices 
and his home. & a5 

d. that he must live with his sister at 
Balham, SW12. 

This effectively banished Darcus from 
his community and prevented him from 
carrying out his profession as a journalist 
and editor of ‘Race Today’. 

At the second hearing on July 18 we 
mounted a large picket in the precincts of 
the Camberwell Green Magistrates Court 
and some of the messages of protest that 
were sent were read in court. The Magis- 
trate varied only one of the conditions of 
bail. Darcus was allowed to go to his place 
of work between the hours of 9 am and 
5.30 pm. 

This he said was a compromise between 
the interests of the public and Darcus’ 
own interest. 

At the third hearing, the committal 
hearing, held at the security court in 
Lambeth, the magistrate conceded another 
condition — that of his having to sign on 
three times a week at Tooting police 
station. He is still denied the right to lige 
at his home or to be at his place of work 
when he wishes. 

He would not change the restrictions 
on Darcus’ access to his home and office 
in Brixton since he said it was clear that 
Darcus was the aggressor. 

The severity of his bail conditions and 
the fact that the youths themselves had no 
special conditions attached to their release 
indicate the extent to which the courts 
and police will go to remove him from 
the immigrant community at a very critical 
time. No action has been taken and no 
charges laid against the thieves. Rather, 
the police have chosen to side with them 
to ensure that the case against Darcus, 
which carries a possible prison sentence, is 
brought. 

Following an interview with Darcus in 
the American journal ‘Black Scholar’, 
about blacks in Britain, a campaign has 
been launched on his behalf in the United 
States, and we have received messages of 
solidarity from the Caribbean. 

We have set up a Darcus Howe Defence 
Committee and intend to mount a vigor- 
ous Campaign to ensure a not guilty 
verdict. 


Messages of support and financial 
assistance can be sent to the Darcus Howe 
Defence Committee, c/o Race Today, 

74, Shakespeare Road, London SE24 
OPT, England. 


BENGALI WORKERS 
ON STRIKE 


ten thousand went on strike in protest against months of violent attacks from white racists, in- 
cluding three murders, and againt the inaction of the police. 
Race Today spoke to some of the workers who came out on strike that day. Their response, re- 
corded below, shows that although they supported the strike call, they believe that only their own 


On July 17, an unprecedented action by Bengali workers in London’s East End was taken. Up to 
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organised self-activity will finally get the racists off their backs. 


Enus Ullah is 20 years old. He came to 
Britain from Sylhet when he was aged 
13. He began work as a waiter in 
Sheffield and then came to London to 
work in the tailoring industry because 
he was told there was plenty of work for 
young people. Presently he works in 
Dalston in a factory making womens’ 
coats. He’s a machinist, working on a 
piece-work basis. 


are going on strike and he said if you 
want to go, go. For myself, | lost about 
£15 by not going to work. 


| heard about the strike a few days be- 
fore. | went to see a picture at the 
cinema in Brick Lane and a person was 
handing out papers about the strike and 
demonstration. We discussed it amongst 
ourselves at work. Obviously, everybody 
knows about the attacks, especially at 
the Brewery in Bromley-by-Bow, where 
my father works. We said they shouldn't 
be attacking peomle in this way, especia- 
lly the old people. All the Bengali 
workers said we should come out on 
strike. 

On the day of the strike the factory 
didn’t close completely. You see, differ- 
ent types of work are done there. We do 
the machining and other workers do the 
finishing and pressing and they had 
enough work to get on with. When we 
told them we were going on strike they 
just asked us why we were going. We 
said we have been attacked time after 
time and we should do something about 
it. | went to the guvnor and said we 


| heard about the strike on Saturday. | 
went to my friend’s factory and one of 
the guvnors there said they are going to 
close on Monday. | said why. He said 
there is an Asian strike, | said, for what? 
He said because of the racist attacks. | 
said you might as well work, you know, 
because people will not close down. On 
Monday morning | went to my factory 


Gadu is 21 years old. He works as a 
machinist, on a piece-work basis in a 
factory in Mile End, East London, which 
employs approximately 28 workers. He 
has lived in Britain for 10 years. 


On the day of the strike | went to 
Whitechapel but | didn’t see many peo- 
ple there. | wanted to find out who 
called for the strike and the demonstra- 
tion but | didn’t find anybody who 
could tell me. After about half-an-hour 
| went home. 

| don’t think the strike was successful. 
What was the effect of it? Nothing has 
been done. The attacking is still going on. 
| realise now that we have to defend our- 
selves and find a way to stop what is 
happening. It’s not the first time we 
have been doing the demonstrations 
against racial attacks. Three or four 
times we have done it. Now what we 
have to do if we want to stay in this 
country is to defend ourselves. 

So far our people have been fighting 
by the law and haven’t done anything 
unexpected. It means now we have to 
do something by ourselves and we have 
to fight. 


Se 


about 7.30 — 7.45. About 10 people 
from my factory went to work but when 
we got there a geezer said to me there is 
a strike so you had better leave the 
factory and join the strike. | said, good 
luck, you go but | don’t want to go be- 
cause | will lose a day’s money. | don’t 
have to go if | don’t want to go. The 
Bengalis who wanted to strike said we 


Manhoer is 28 years old. For the past 
three months he has worked as a piece- 
work machinist in a small tailoring 
factory near Brick Lane, owned by a 
partnership of four Bengalis. He has 
lived in Britatn for 14 years. 


should join because it will look funny 
if we don’t. About seven of us decided 
to go to our guvnor. Most of them don’t 
speak English very well so they 
approached me to ask the guvnor about 
the day off. About 719 o’clock we were 
leaving and the guvnor said, ‘where are 
you going?’ | said there is an Asian 
strike and we must join it. First, he said 
no, | want my work done, but by then 
everyone was ready to come ouf and so 
he said, ‘go on, | can’t stop you’. 

About 10.15 | came to Brick Lane 
outside the Naz cinema. There were 
about 100 Bengali youth standing up 
talking. Some said they wanted to go 
and see if there were any shops or fac- 
tories still open so | went with them. 
Then | saw my friend. We went back to 
the Naz cinema. | saw a Bengali | knew 
there and | asked him what is going on. 
He said we are staying here, playing music 
and dancing, and then we will have a 
demonstration. We stayed there for a 
while. | heard Tarig Ali saying black and 
white unite and fight and stick together. 
Who are these white people who are 
going to fight? Every Sunday there is a 
fight in Brick Lane. About five weeks 
ago a fight started right in front of these 
‘social’ worker [SWP] and IMG people 
but they didn’t do anything. Also when 
those white boys came a few weeks ago 
they couldn't stop them. They weren't 
big, about the same size as me. There 
were about 100 ‘Social’ Workers, [SWP] 
and IMG but they didn’t fight. Instead 
they came to Naz Rul cafe and had a tea 
and a dinner. They can’t fight. They say, 
come with us, but what for? I’ve seen it 
plenty of times in Brick Lane. White 
people don’t like any Bengalis. When the 
fights start they just walk out. They are 
there now because | think they want to 
organise a party or something like that. 

When | went to work the next morn- 
ing my guvnor, who is a Jewish man, 
said, ‘Did you enjoy your strike day?’ 
He said to me, ‘You have been marching 
after Altab Ali has been killed, from 
Adler Street to Hyde Park and from 
Hyde Park to Downing Street. It won’t 
help you. You can keep marching. If 
you keep marching every day, stay out 
of work and march every day, it won't. 
help you. The same thing happened to 
us 40 years ago when we were being 
attacked by the same people. In Osborne 
Street we had to fight against policemen 
and white men. Nothing helped until we 
began to defend ourselves. So, if you 
stay out of work everyday you lose your 
money. Nothing will help you until you 
help yourselves, until you defend your- 
selves against the National Front. You 
wasted your money yesterday and what 
has it done? Nothing. You can shout 
black and white unite and fight but 
nothing will help until you help 
yourself,’ 
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| first heard about the strike the day 
before it was to happen. Some of my 
friends told me on the Sunday there is to 
be an Asian strike on Monday. | didn’t 
care much for it. | did not want to be 

on strike because | don’t think anything 
could be achieved by going on strike. 

On Monday morning | came to Brick 
Lane and saw a group of Bengali youths 
going to people and telling them to close 
their shops and if they didn’t they will 
apply force. | went to a friend’s factory 
and told him what was happening. | was 
coming to work on Monday morning 


but the owner had already decided to 
close down. The other workers said the 
day before that they will come to work 
and norone will stop us. They were say- 
ing that if they go on strike they will 
lose a day’s pay because they are self- 
employed. 

At work the next day when we talked 
about it they said it was a very bad 
strike and that our action wasn’t worth 
it because racial attacks can’t be stopped 
by this strike. They said we have to 
defend ourselves and | agree with that. 


Ashraf Hussein is a partner in a small 
leather works in the East End. He’s a 
machinist. He’s lived in Britain for 11 


years. 


| heard about the strike from my part- 
ner on Saturday. He asked if we should 
close the factory on Monday. | said, 
‘Don't bother about that, we'll do our 
job because if we don’t get the job done, 
we'll lose our money’. When we did 
close on Monday | went to Naz cinema. 
| saw a lot of Bengali boys there. When 
the cinema opened we all went in. Music 
was being played. There were about 


1,000 people. | didn’t stay long and 
went home for the rest of the day. | 
don’t think we achieved anything by 
going on strike. Most of us are self- 
employed and we only lost a day’s pay. 

| believe myself that until | defend 
myself nobody can defend me. The 
demonstration and the strike can’t do 
that. 


Rahim Baksh is 27 years old. He’s lived 
in Britain for 15 years. He owns a small 
leather factory in partnership with 
another Bengali which employs eight 


people. 


The strike was on Monday. | heard two 
or three days before that. | saw a poster 
in a cafe. It was put out by the Tower 
Hamlets Defence Committee. | did not 
know who they were. There seemed 
to be so many organisations in this 
defence committee. 

Before the strike | hadn’t asked any- 
body any questions but other people 
have asked me whether to go on strike. 


This was the question most people asked. 


They also asked who are the people who 


are Calling the strike. | just said | am not 
in the committee and | don’t know 
much about it. Most Bengali workers 
didn’t know who called the strike. Even 
on the day of the strike, Bengali workers 
were asking who called the strike but | 
didn’t answer because | didn’t know my- 
self. 

| didn’t think that all the people in 
and around Brick Lane will go on strike 
because most people were saying it will 
have no effect on the government or 


anybody. Most people work in the tailor- 
ing factories and the majority of them 
are self-employed. If they don’t go to 
work for a day they lose the money. 

On the day of the strike we started 
working in the morning but when | 
realised that most people have closed 
their factories and workshops and joined 
the strike and Bengali youtns were go- 
ing around telling people to come and 
join the strike, we also decided to close 
the factory. Most people began the day 
by opening their businesses and working. 
Groups of youths went to the shops and 
told them to close and join the strike. 
They said it’s a strike of Asians in the 
East End and we must show that we are 


united. 
It’s true that some people were say- 


ing that you must join the strike to 
show respect for Altab Ali and Ishaqu 
Ali who have been killed. | didn’t feel 
necessarily that by going on strike we 
will stop the racial attacks or attract the 
attention of the government. We have 
had demonstrations before, like the one 
after the death of Altab Ali when we 
marched from the East End to Hyde Park 
and from there to Downing Street. We 
carried a coffin. But nothing was done. 
| think Bengalis have to defend them- 
selves and organise their defence 
organisations. 

After we closed down we went out. 
All the shops and cafes in Brick Lane 
were closed so most people came to the 
meeting in the Naz cinema. There was no 
where else to go. | wasn’t in the meeting 
from the beginning. | went home first. 
When | came back Tarig Ali (IMG) was 
speaking. Other people who spoke were 
Alock Biswas of the Socialist Workers 
Party, Tassaduq Ahmed of the National 
Bangladesh Association, Fakruddin 
Ahmed spoke as a member of the 
community. When Tariq Ali spoke, he 
stressed that we must join the white 
workers and socialists and fight unitedly. 
| didn’t listen to Mr Tassaduq Ahmed. 
When he was speaking | went out. 
Fakruddin Ahmed said the fight started 
from the East End, an area where Bengalis 
live and we must make it known to the 
whole world that Bengalis will fight back. 
He said the day was an historic event. 
All the Asians and black workers were 
on strike and we are the first people who 
started it. The main thing was a film 
show. They showed Black Britannicus. 
There was a demonstration planned at 
5.30 but people were getting impatient. 
They wanted to go out. The people who 
own the cinema were asked to show 
Indian films so that people wouldn’t go 


out. 

The march started at 5.30. There 
were about 15,000, mostly Bengalis, 
there. | stayed with the march because | 
wanted to know what happened. We 
marched down Brick Lane and when we 
were marching along Bethnal Green Road, 


two white men in a car abused the march 
and said, ‘come on Pakis, come and 
fight’. Some marchers went for the car 
but the police arrested two Bengalis and 
a white man. It was planned that when 
we reach the police station we would sit 
in front of the police station and demand 
their release. A message was passed down 
the demonstration in Urdu. As soon as 
the march arrived at the police station, 
everybody sat. About an hour to an hour 
and a half later, they released the white 
man. Tariq Ali asked the white man to 
speak to the demonstration and gave him 
a megaphone. The man said the police 
don’t support our struggle, it’s a class 
struggle and things like that. Another 
hour later the two Bengalis were released 
but they weren’t asked to speak. The 
demonstration left there and marched to 
Cambridge Heath Road. Police in 
coaches were parked at the side of the 
street. One of the policemen from inside 
one of the coaches said, ‘fuck off Pakis’. 
| waved two fingers up at him. From 
there the plan was to march down White- 
chapel Road to St. Mary’s church yard 
but the police diverted the demonstra- 
tion. | left the demonstration at the 


corner of Whitechapel Road and Cam- 
bridge Heath Road. | was too tired and 
| hadn't had any lunch. 

Later on | went to the Naz Rul cafe. 
A young Bengali came in ahd said that 
somebody had shot through his window 
with an air gun and he brought the pel- 
lets and showed them. He said that he 
had met a policeman on the street and 
told him what had happened and the 
policeman said he must phone the police 
station. | saw him later and asked him 
what had happened. He said he phoned 
the police station but they told him that 
they were too tired to come immediately 
but someone would come down later 
and take his statement. 

| don’t think the strike was effective 
involvement for anybody and most 
people didn’t know the purpose of the 
march. Some of the older people were 
saying that a demonstration won't help. 

At my factory nobody thought it was 
astrike that could help the Bengalis. We 
suffered a loss really. | had a contract 
which was to be completed by the Thurs- 
day of that week and it was delayed. So 
| had to tell the men from whom | get 
the work that we had to go on strike. 
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Roomiz Ullah is a bottle labeller at a 


Charrington’s brewery in Bow. On July 
5 he was badly injured when a gang of 
whites attacked Asian workers leaving 
the factory. He first came to Britain 


in 1957. 


i was off sick at the time of the strike 
because of injuries | received in the 
attack on July 5. There was a discussion 
in the factory after the fight about going 
on strike. We decided to demand two 
mini-buses from management to take us 
from our homes to the factory and back 
again. We made the demand through our 
union (TGWU) but we received no reply 
so we had intended to have a one-day 
strike anyway to push this demand. 
When the Asian strike was called and we 
supported it, our demand for the buses 
was foremost in our minds. After the 
fight | saw our Managing Director on 
television and he said it was very serious 
and if Asian workers stopped coming to 
work the factory will be seriously 
affected. 

On the day of the strike no white 
workers supported us so the factory 
didn’t close. Management employed 
temporary labour and the white charge- 
hands worked the bottle labelling 
machines. There are three floors in the 
factory and they closed one floor and 
work went on on the other two. 

ln the tailoring industry there was 


some support but in a lot of the small 
factories some decided not to strike. 
Some people thought that such a 
demonstration would do no good. There 
was no organised response. You see, in 
the tailoring industry, if people don’t 

go in for one day, they lose their pay and 
the guvnor replaces their labour. It’s no 
problem to replace someone who doesn’t 
show up. Workers are paid piece-rates 
and the work is interdependent in the 
small units. So, if one person doesn’t 
come, it affects somebody else’s 
piece-rates. 

With this demonstration, we showed 
the police they have to stop these kinds 
of attacks. We are in this country legally — 
it’s not as though we are illegal. We have 
a right to be here. We must do something 
ourselves but | don’t know what. So far, 
we’ve been working within the law but 
it has achieved nothing. We’ve demonst- 
rated many times but the racial assaults 
keep occurring. They say they are protec- 
ting us with their police but it still keeps 
going on — murder and murder, attack 
and attack. What are they protecting? 
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CHARTING THE ASIAN 
SELF-DEFENCE 


MOVEMENT 


After Northern Ireland, the East End of London, in 
particular the Spitalfields area around Brick Lane, is 
the most policed sector of the British Isles. Uniformed 
bobbies walk in pairs at intervals of 50 yards, down 
the length of Brick Lane, from the Bethnal Green 
Road corner to the Aldgate corner. Down the side 
streets, where thousands of Bangladeshi workers live 
and work the machines of the sweat shops, are 
stationed vanloads of coppers. On Sunday mornings 
the 'litz over the area is most evident. From early 
morning the stall holders set up a market at that 
corner. For years now the National Front has been 
sending five or 1C of their members down there to 
sell their newspaper to the people who pass through 
the market. 

The summer of 1978 has made the corner of 
Bethnal Green Road and Brick Lane something of a 
curiosity. It is the site of a Sunday morning political 
circus. Two Asians were murdered this year by white 
thugs in other parts of the East End. Altab Ali was 
killed near Leman Street, on the evening of June 27, 


and Ishaque Ali was murdered in Hackney, on June 25. 


The Anti-Nazi League have chosen the corner to 
symbolically combat the racist organisations which 
encourage acts of violence against the black 


community. Sunday after Sunday, they have organi- 
sed to hold the corner of Bethnal Green Road and 
Brick Lane by turning up, sometimes in 10’s and 
20's, once 2,000 strong, to declare that they will 
not tolerate the presence of the National Front at 
that junction. At the end of July they held an all 
night vigil there. The Sunday before, the National 
Front sprung a surprise demonstration on the junc- 
tion. They and the police kept their demonstration 
secret. A few hundred NF sympathisers and members 
marched past the junction under heavy police guard. 


The Labour MP, Arthur Latham, chairman of the 
Tribune Group in Parliament, called on the Home 
Secretary, Mr Merlyn Rees, to visit Brick Lane and 
see for himself. The General Secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress, Mr Len Murray, went one better: he 
went down himself and walked through Brick Lane. 

Other worthies, including police 
commissioner David McNee, have been 

seen on this chartered street. The 
press dutifully focused on their visits. 
In 1976, when Gurdip Singh Chaggar was 

murdered in Southall and the Asians of 
Southall ran a continuous demonstration for 
three days in south west London, the same 
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political circus turned up there. Southall was visited 
by MPs and trades union notables. The heavy policing 
of the area was the result. 


Neither the Sunday circus, at which the Socialist 
Workers Party, the International Marxist Group, the 
Trades Council, Communist and Labour Party 
members and Asian social workers, vie for position, 
nor the visits and concerns of Len and Arthur, 
detract from the fact that the Bangladeshi Asian com- 
munity of the East End is politically isolated. Their 
political isolation is a historical fact and an organisa- 
tional weakness in the revolutionary movement in 
Britain. After the Gujerati workers of Grunwick 
called a strike and stood on a picket line month 
after month, in North London, they were able to win 
the attention and support of powerful sections of 
the white working class. They were a small band of 
workers but their struggle raised the issue of the 
power of pickets vs police. Arthur Scargill, leader of 
the Yorkshire branch of the National Union of Miners, 
was interested in fighting on the issue and he brought 
the miners down. The predominantly Gujerati 
workers of the Imperial Typewriters struggle of ‘74, 
were able, through the strength of their organisation, 
to win national and international support. 

The Bangladeshi sweat shop workers of the East 
End have won no such thing. There are left wingers 
and there are liberals who will stage political 
jamborees on their behalf, some because they want 
to win Asian members, others because they have a 
pain in their heart an7 an aching conscience about 
racism in the land. That is the fact of the political 
isolation of the Bangladeshi section of the working 
class. No other Asian section of this working class, no 
West Indians, no whites, have come en masse to say 
‘we are with you’. 


Self Organisation 


Only the self-organisation of the Bangladeshi 
workers can produce a nucleus which will attract 
such an alliance. Only a strong self-organisation will 
protect them against the fate of the Grunwick strike 
committee, which got itself enmeshed in the argu- 
ment between the right wing and the left wing of the 
labour movement, in the struggle between the con- 
science and reality of the Labour Party in power. 

Unlike the Asian strikers of Imperial Typewriters, 
of Mansfield Hosiery Mills in Loughborough, of a 
hundred industries up and down the country, the 
Bangladeshi workers cannot start from the point of 
rejecting this mesh of labour movement strategies 
and muddles, because they've hever been unionised. 


They work within a ghetto of the British economy, 
most of them in the sweat shop trades which make 
cloth and leather garments for the national and 
European market. It is a petty capitalist trade with no 
factories on the scale of Fords, where blacks can 
boast a majority and new modes of action and 
reaction. Over the 20 years of significant 

Bangladeshi immigration to the East End, the struggle 
of their community has been to get out of the ghetto, 
to struggle for a regular wage, to challenge the state 
for better housing, to fight the schools and other in- 
stitutions which keep them to the lowest level of 
material existence in the British working class. 


ARC-AEL 


The general task of their self-organisation 1s to 
carry out that struggle, win alliances with other sec- 
tions, and take on all comers wnile dictating the path 
of their own advance. Their particular struggle in ‘78 
is to get the racists off their backs and rid themselves 
of the nuisance of attack and police surveillance 
following the publicity that the attacks got. 

Since ‘76 the Bangladeshi community of the East 
End, drawing its strength from the resolute attitude 
of Bengali youth, has made several attempts to 
throw up such organisation. The first organisation 
specifically directed towards self-defence in the com- 
munity was tre Anti-Racist Committee for the 
Defence of Asians in East London (ARC-AEL). It 
was born out of the community’s reaction to the 
racist attacks of ‘76. When two Asian students were 
murdered that summer, several community groups 
and a mass of individuals came together to discuss 
the way forward. There were repeated meetings be- 
cause a lot of ground had to be covered to set up 
some principle of action. The meetings were con- 
ferences of individuals, 200 at a time, front the 
Bengali Housing Acticn Group, (BHAG), tre 
Bancladesh Welfare Association, (BWA), whic’; took 
the chair, and groups of youth who went camping or 
studied English or ran a drama club together. The 
Bangladesh Welfare Association was seen as the tra- 
ditional leadership, the spokesman for the commun- 
ity. Its representatives were, in the main, Bengali 
businessmen, who hadn't been delegated or authorised 
by their association, but who turned up because they 
professed concern. They offered ncthing. Race Today 
was there as part of the Bengali Housing Action 
Group, that had carried out an agitational pro- 
gramme with that Asian organisation for the year 
before ARC-AEL. 

In those councils, as Race Today delegates, we 
spoke for and won the policy of independent Asian 
organisation. Out of that perspective came ARC-AEL. 
The committee rejected the tine put forward by some 
members of the BWA, who were in favour of asking 
the Home Secretary and police for protection. We 
called for a demonstration of the strength of the 
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Sa eee ree ere community, a demonstration which would for 
the first time gather Asians together and pronounce 
the determination, evident in the mass of youth who 
gathered, to field self- defence patrols against racists, 
police and any intrusive elements who would 
challenge the independent organisation of Asians. 
The demonstration took place in June ‘76 and made 
just such a pronouncement, in spite of concessions 
that the platform made in accepting the candidates 
of the Asian business community, who spoke about 
achieving racial harmony through government action. 

In the months that followed the demonstration, 
the political energy of the young Bengalis, which the 
demonstration had channelled and directed, made it- 
self evident in sporadic and spontaneous ways on the 
streets. It led to a fall in the number of attacks that 
summer. It also led to increased police activity in the 
area. The police arrested several Asians in an attempt 
to prevent the growth of self-defence patrols. No 
whites were arrested or prosecuted for racist attacks. 
ARC-AEL organised the legal defence of the young 
Bengalis, picked up by the police for carrying 
defensive weapons and for pursuing gangs of racists 
who came marauding down the lane. 

ARC-AEL was given the brief, by the general 
gatherings that formed it, of fielding self-defence 
patrols and of gathering information on racial attacks. 
The initial leadership, which professed itself against 
the concept and practice of self-defence, was 
defeated but remained within ARC-AEL and became 
obstructive. It left the organisational tasks to the 
young section of ARC-AEL. 

By the end of ‘76 ARC-AEL had not succeeded in 
transforming the mobilisation of the community into 
permanent political organisation. What it did was 
demonstrate that organisation was possible and 
necessary. The demonstration of that possibility led 
to the formation of the Bangladesh Youth Movement 
(BYM). This organisation’s aims were never 
formulated. It had no constitution and no officers 
with a prescribed set of responsibilities. The one pro- 
gramme it adopted was winning recreational facilities 
for the Asian youth of the area. The BYM had no 
idea from whom they were to be won or how. In the 
absence of a perspective, strategy and organisation, 
the BYM turned the energy of the youth inwards, 
within the community, and destroyed itself through 
sniping at one faction or other of the Bangladesh 
Welfare Association’s ‘elders’. 


Independent 
Black Movement 


In the next year, as summer extended the hours 
of daylight, the attacks began again. A small percent- 
age of incidents were reported in the local press, a 
smaller percentage in the national papers. The 
Bangladeshi community, through its own networks 
of gossip and news, became acutely aware of the 
schism between itself and a number of white merit. 
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bours on the council estates, gangs of white youth, 
whose only purpose seemed to be the harassment 

of Asians who were going about their business in 
ones or twos on the streets. The incidents and react- 
ions from the authorities in the past year had proved 
that the government would not publicly take a stand 
with the Asian community; that the police used 
policing to either encourage the racists or to dis- 
courage the embryonic organisation of self-defence 
that the Asian community threw up. 

In May ‘77, ‘Race Today’ wrote an editorial, which 
outlined the seriousness of the moment that the 
Asian community faced. The editorial outlined the 
sides that faced each other on the political terrain 
since the ‘Paki-bashing’ days of the late sixties and 
early seventies. We spoke as the political organisation 
that had brought some order to the Bengali Housing 
Action Group and had laid out the perspectives of 
ARC-AEL. We proposed an organisational form. We 
said that self-defence was only possible on a ftill-time 
basis. The Sunday circus and its symbolic gestures 
would not do. The self-defence organisation must 
have the democratic structure which would come out 
of the community's knowledge of itself; the comman- 
ders of the self-defence units would have to be those 
whom the others in the unit knew and trusted. 

No such organisation arose. In 78, the murder of 
Altab Ali, of Ishaque Ali, the pseudo-military attack 
by whites on the Asian workers of the Bass Charring- 
ton factory in Bow, the 200 hundred white youths 
who rampaged down Brick Lane on June 11, throwing 
bottles and bricks into Asian shops, produced instead 
a feeble copy of ARC-AEL. Under the chairmanship 
of one faction of the Bangladesh Welfare Association, 
in the person of Mr Tahib-ur-Rahman, it called itself 


Action Committee Against Racial Attack (ACARA). 
It didn’t feel strong enough to call itself an Asian 
committee, because it lived in the hope that the 
white left organisefts, who came to the discussions, 
could actually produce the support they symbolised. 
ACARA fielded a large demonstration on Sunday 
May 14. (See ‘Race Today’ May/June ‘78) 

The murder of Altab Ali brought the national 
press down to the East End. The Asian community 
responded by providing spokesmen. The redundant 
secretaries of the Bangladesh Youth Movement were 
placed in front of the cameras and quoted in the 
papers. Again, hard-line rhetoric, without organisa- 
tion to back it. Two more youth ‘organisations’ saw 
the light of day. The Bangladeshi Youth League pro- 
duced spokesmen and the well-wishers of both the 
League and the Movement, knowing that there was 
no organisation to back either name, called a meet 
ing of the Asian youth of the area, to float a joint 
organisation called Bangladesh Youth Movement 
Against Racism (BYMAR, which, by unhappy 
chance, means ‘sick’ in urdu). BYMAR had one 
meeting, its inaugural one. It was much like ACARA, 
except that it resolved to keep the official reins in 
the hands of young people. Its secretary wrote no 
letters and received none. Its convenors convened no 


meetings. It was a creation of the focus of the TV 


camera and, when that focus became blurred or dis- 
interested, so did the organisation and its 
membership. 

The Anti-Nazi League, the left parties within and 
outside it, even the state-run Commission For Racial 
Equality, saw, in this vacuum of Asian self-organisa- 
tion, their opportunity. The CRE of Hackney and 
Tower Hamlets called a demonstration on Sunday 
July 16, followed by a strike on Monday, July 17. 
Mr Patrick Kodikara of the Hackney CRE and 
Hackney Asians Association told the press that he 
was aware that the CRE was a ‘middle-class’ organisa- 
tion, but it had to fill the vacuum or lose all credibi- 
lity with the Asian population. He hoped that calling 
the strike would give rise to ‘independent organisa- 
tion of Asians’ in the area but was determined to do 
what he could meanwhile. 

The strike call, the first of its kind in the black 
communities of Britain, produced a response from 
the East End Asian community (see page 125 of this 
issue). The 3000 strong Asian demonstration, at the 
end of the day, again fielded a platform of anti-nazi 
and multi-racial sentiment. It made no attempt to 
generate that independent leadership that 
Mr Kodikara had called for in the press. The only 
gesture towards this independent political leadership 
comes from the organisations that call meetings and 
demonstrations when they place a select band of two 
or three Asian youth on the platforms — the two 
Asian members of the Socialist Workers Party, a 
couple of law centre and social workers, who now 
and then call themselves the leaders or spokesmen of 
one or other Bangladeshi Youth organisation. 

The same sponsored spokesmen of Bengali youth, 
reveal their lack of confidence in the self-organisation 
of youth, when they are seen in pubs or at street 
corners talking to Chief Inspector Wallace, the Com- 
munity Liaison police officer, of the local area. 

Independent Asian organisation cannot proceed 
with the advice and consent of the local police 
force. Two stories will illustrate that they are not 


there to root out the racist menace. On a Sunday in 
late June the police escorted ten white youth, shout- 
ing racist slogans, down the length of Brick Lane 
from the Bethnal Green end. When two Bengali 
youth stepped out of a cafe to challenge them, they 
were arrested for threatening behaviour. Three days 
before that arrest, squads of police went into the 
Asian shops and cafes of Brick Lane. They said 
they’d come looking for a Pakistani girl who'd been 
kidnapped. She must have been as thin as an iron bar, 
because they proceeded to look for her beneath sinks 
and in broom cupboards. That same week, the 

police stopped and searched 17 individuals and 
groups of Asians walking or driving about the East 
End. They told one of the groups, whom they frisked 
for everything including combs, that they were look- 
ing for the murderers of Altab Ali and could easily 
charge them with carrying the metal comb as a 
dangerous weapon. 

Almost every member of the Bengali community 
in the East End can provide evidence of race tension 
in the East End, of what the police do and don't do. 
To discover that and systematically sift and present 
such evidence, is a political task that the community 
is called upon to undertake. It will involve communi- 
cation between the collectors of evidence and those 
who will give it. It will open the facts to national 
and international scrutiny and produce an authorita- 
tive body of political workers of and from the Asian 
community. It will stop, once and for all, racial 
attacks becoming the focus for the self-promotion of 
uninformed individuals, or the excuse for a ‘solidar- 
ity’ which produces commotion and more police in 
the area but can’t generate an independent black 
leadership. 
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the referendum. 


Can you explain for our readers what 
the issue of the July 10 referendum was 
dbout? 


The present constitution of Guyana has 
125 articles. Of these, 109 can be 
changed by a 2/3 majority of the elected 
members of parliament. The remaining 
16 articles, usually referred to as the 
entrenched clauses, must be put to a 
referendum and accepted by a majority 
of the voting public before any changes 
can be made. The entrenched clauses 
relate, principally, to parliament, elec- 
tions and the president. Now, the pur- 
pose of the recent referendum was to do 
away with the need to ask the people for 
changes in the constitution through a 
referendum. Rather, what the govern- 
ment has said is that the people must 
give up that right and give the right in- 
stead to the ruling party. 

As | have said, some of the clauses of 
the constitution could be changed by a 
2/3 majority which, on the face of it, 
was a democratic principle, i.e., the 
majority of people in the National 
Assembly who are in favour of change. 
It is certainly no coincidence, however, 
that the 2/3 majority in the National 
Assembly is held by the People’s National 
Congress. But what they have done, 
which has enraged Guyanese people at 
home and abroad, is they have taken 
away the right of the people to have a 
specific say in the changing of basic 
clauses in the constitution. 
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Guyana:Rigging 
A Life Sentence 


It is well-known that in 1968 and again in 1973 in Guyana, the Peoples National Congress Party, led by Forbes Burnham, won 
state power by blatantly rigging the elections, condoned and assisted by foreign governments — principally Britain and the U.S.A. 
This year, election year, the PNC have taken their ambitions to remain in power to new hights. In July, they imposed a referen- 
dum on the people of Guyana aimed at changing the existing rules of government to entrench themselves in power for all time. 
We have received reports that on Referendum day the people of Guyana responded with a massive boycott of the polls. Only 
15% of the electorate voted. The bankrupt PNC has declared that 90% voted. 
So far, this illegal seisure of power has resulted in an escalation of violence against workers in Guyana. This repression will 
inevitably worsen as the PNC regime imposes the stringent conditions attached by the IMF to its latest loan. Already, subsidies on 
basic commodities have been removed, an unofficial wage freeze has been imposed and hundreds of workers have been laid off. 
Below, we record an interview, held with Eric Huntley, a former activist of the 1940’s and 50’s political movement in Guyana, 
who is now resident in Britain. He was in Guyana earlier this year and witnessed the internal mobilisation taking place to oppose 


What were the PNC’s intentions in hold- 
ing the referendum? 


The government has shown, during the 
1968 and 1973 elections, that they can 
remain in office only by rigging the elec- 
tions. The rigging of the elections, on 
these two occasions, was very brazenly 
done and it was known throughout the 
world. What they have done in this case, 
instead of having to be faced with 
rigging an election every five years, is to 
rig the General Assembly and rig a new 
constitution which will guarantee them 
a built-in majority. In other words, they 
will not have to rig elections anymore. 
It is a once and for all job they have 
done to remain in power. 

Another thing to bear in mind too is 
the timing of the referendum. Elections 
were due to be held in October this year. 
When | was in Guyana in April and May, 
what was obvious was that if there was 
to be a fair election, the PNC would 
certainly lose. The government knew 
this and, therefore, have used the referen- 
dum as a means to prolong its life. The 
present parliament has been turned into 
a Constituent Assembly whose task will 
be to institute a new constitution for 
Guyana and elections are now postponed 
for another 15 months. 


What are the implications of the new 
constitution? 


When one considers the serious situation 
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that the country is in, one wonders 
whether a new constitution ought to 

be top priority for the government. For 
example, unemployment is in the region 
of 25-35% and under-employment much 
larger. The major question of the relation- 
ship between Afro-Guyanese and Indo- 
Guyanese, although on the surface very 
cordial, is still a very delicate situation. 
The activities of the government, in 
using black legs of African origin in the 
sugar workers’ dispute where the major- 
ity of the workers are Indian, helped to 
exacerbate the relationship between the 
two communities. It exposed just how 
low the government was prepared to go. 
In other words, they were prepared to 
use Afro-Guyanese against Indo- 
Guyanese so long as their own policies 
were promoted. So, the relationship be- 
tween the two groups has, in fact, 
worsened as a result of the government’s 
actions. The present financial and 
economic chaos and the political impasse 
the country has faced for sometime all 
indicate that any ‘talk about the new 
constitution is in fact a red herring for 
the perpetuation of the life of the PNC. 
The last thing people need is a new con- 
stitution. 


While you were there did you hear any- 
thing about what form this new con- 
stitution would take? 


No. No constitution proposals have been 
published. No debate has been taking 
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place at all. What was available were cer- 
tain guidelines which were published by 
the PNC. What the government has been 
doing, over the years, is to set up stooge 
organisations within the rice farmers, 
stooge organisations within the trades 
unions and stooge organisations at village 
level. These organisations will now be 
accredited as bona fide organisations to 
compete in the elections. Therefore, it 
will not be surprising to find that a new 
constitution and a new Assembly on the 
constitution will have a 2/3 majority, 
perhaps larger, which will be compr- 
ised not only of people who are directly 
members of the PNC, but also bodies 
allied to it. 


Can you tell us how wide-spread opposi- 
tion to the referendum was and what 
form it took? 


The referendum was not made a public 
issue. Neither the newspapers, radio or 


public discussed it. It was passed through 
the House as though it was strictly a 
matter between the governing party and 
the opposition party, without any 


reference at all to the general public. What 


concerned people more was the short- 
ages in the country. In other words, 
the bill was passed at a time when 
electricity was in short supply, water 


was in short supply, not to mention food 


shortages and shortages of oil, toilet- 
paper and lots of other essential goods. 


People were much more concerned about 


these shortages than about the debate 
which was taking place in parliament 


about the referendum. The one-day 
strike of white collar workers in George- 
town, on May 11, illustrates my point. 
The strike was not because of the 
referendum but because of the shortages. 
| was there on that day. All the major 
commercial enterprises and many govern- 
ment concerns, such as the radio, came 
to a standstill. There were also demon- 
strations in Linden and in New Amster- 
dam. The purpose of the strike, which 
was official, was to draw attention to the 
shortages and to the effect it was having 
on the people. And this was by a union 
not known for its militancy. The demon- 


strations in Linden, which, in the past, 
has been a stronghold of the PNC, is of 
particular significance. Linden is a major 
bauxite centre up the Demerara River. 
People there attacked the warehouses, 
which held supplies of food, that were 
not being released fast enough. The 
action was spontaneous, started by the 
housewives. They were supported by 
their men-folk, who are members of the 
union. The government used the police 


and the army to break up their attempts 
to secure food for themselves. 


Did any of the Guyanese trades unions 
actively oppose the referendum? 


Some of the unions came out against it. 
However, the unions find themselves in a 
very peculiar position because of their 
relationship with the PNC and so they 
took a stand which was much more con- 
ciliatory rather than coming out in the 
open. 


Can you explain what you mean by their 
relationship with the PNC? 


Broadly speaking, the trades unions in 
Guyana were allies of the PNC in 1968 
and in 1973. It was their support which 
helped the PNC to come to power. At 

this time, the unions do not feel strong 
enough or independent enough to take 
on an open stand in opposition to the 

PNC. 


What stance did the People’s Progressive 
Party (PPP) take? In the past they 
pledged ‘critical support’ to the Burnhan 


regime. What are they saying now? 


The PPP opposed the referendum. Their 
stand, together with all other opposition 
groups, which included the Working 


People’s Alliance and the Working People’s 


Vanguard Party, was to advise their 
supporters and the population at large 
to boycott the referendum. They held 
meetings up and down the country. The 
ones | attended were not broken up, but 
there was severe heckling by groups of 
PNC people. Later, after | left, | 
understand that meetings of the PPP and 
the WPA were, in fact, broken up by 
PNC thugs. Now that the referendum is 
over the PPP has, despite its opposition 
to referendum, continued to participate 
in the rigged Constituent Assembly and 
will, presumably, submit its views 
concerning a new constitution. 


What was the committee called Citizens 
for Defence of Democracy and what 
activities did they engage in against the 
referendum? 


This committee was comprised of people 
from the PPP, the WPA and other groups 
and individuals who were concerned with 
the preservation of democracy in Guyana. 
They called a conference on May 6 at 
which they passed a resolution opposing 
the changes in the constitution and 

the holding of the referendum and indica- 
ting the fear of people at the dictatorial 
and authoritarian intentions of the PNC. 
They also organised a 24-hour vigil out- 
side the presidential palace in 
Georgetown on May 11 and organised 
meetings throughout the country. The 
brunt of the committee’s work was taken 
on by PPP dnd WPA activists and a number 
of other individuals. It appears that the 
individual professional organisations of 
architects, lawyers, doctors and students, 
who opposed the referendum, preferred 
to take independent action rather than 
ally themselves with the Committee for 
the Defence of Democracy. The reason 
for this, | think, is that the PNC has been 
very successful in putting fear into the 
minds of people. They felt, that if they 
allied themselves to the activities of the 
PPP and the WPA, their jobs and their 
future would be in jeopardy. 


Did the committee have access to the 
media to express its views? 


In Guyana, the opposition or people who 
are opposed to the policies of the PNC 
have no way of getting their views aired 
on the radio because the radio is owned 
by the government. The daily newspaper 
is owned by the PNC. People with 
different views have little or no legitimate 
means of expressing themselves, except 
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perhaps for organising a meeting at the 
roadside which is very often broken up. 


How successful was the campaign to boycott 


the referendum? 


The results seem to have been very good. 
The reports we have had concerning the 
elections was that it was a very low turn 
out — only ten percent of the people 
voted — and the government is particular- 
ly worried about this low support. 

The whole conduct of the elections 
was true to form. The experience of 
1968 and 1973 was repeated in 1978. 
People did not know where the polling 
stations were, where the lists of voters 
were supposed to be pasted up and no 
attempt was made to inform them. It 
was Clearly a well-planned, well-organised 
attempt to manipulate the results of the 
poll. It is something we have never 
experienced here in the UK. Here, one 
expects that when voting time comes 
round, one can go to the town hall and 
see a list available for examination and 
you know to which public place you are 
expected to go and vote. In Guyana, the 
1953 general election is the last free 
election that we have had. On the week- 
end of the referendum, a number of peo- 
ple were arrested and kept incommuni- 
cado for that weekend. The most infam- 
ous attack was on Martin Carter, 
Guyana’s most famous poet, on whom 
the PNC released its thugs. He was beaten 
as he was protesting against the passing 
of the bill outside the parliament build- 
ings. He had four ribs broken, in broad 
daylight. This was the most blatant 
use of thuggery against people who 
disagreed with the government. 


Finally, what conclusions do you draw 
from the struggle against the referendum 
bill and for the future of the struggle 
against the Burnham regime? 


What is quite clear is that the opposition 
groups failed to mobilise the working 
people to come out and oppose the 
referendum, oppose the government and 
force it to change its mind. During the 
last ten years the government has taken 
control of the means of propoganda — 
the newspapers and radio — has built up 
its army and para-military forces in 

the country and has become the major 
employer of labour. This puts them in a 
tremendously powerful position. It 
means that the opposition groups are 
really going to have to stop and con- 
sider where do they go from here and 
how do they conduct the struggle in the 
future. Up to the time of the referendum 
the majority of organised trades unions 
were not in a position to come out and 
oppose the government as they did to 


the PPP in ‘62, ’63 and ’64. As | have 

already explained, this is because they 
are still tied to the apron strings of the 
government. Opposition groups will have 
to work towards helping them release 
themselves from those bonds which were 
forged with the government over the 
years and to take an independent position. 
So long as the government continues to 
get the support of the union movement, 
they will carry on doing as they are doing. 

Everybody is asking where do we go 
from here, now that the referendum is 
over. Without being somebody who can 
look into a crystal ball, | can only etch 
out certain possibilities. The government 
is faced with economic bankruptcy. It 
has received certain loans from OPEC 
and from the World Bank, which will tide 
them over for about a year. However, 
it appears that the World Bank has in- 
dicated to the government that it must 
clean out its stables because recently 
over 20 people were arrested in George- 
town and charged with corruption. It is 
being said that these people will be used 
as scapegoats for the inefficiency of the 
government and the main offenders will 
go scot free. When the loan comes up 
for renewal, the World Bank will almost 
certainly want to make more recommen- 
dations to the government which, if their 
record in other countries is anything to 
go by, will be very strict and rigid. If 
Burnham wants the financial support, 
he will have to implement their 
recommendations. During the ten years 
of Burnham’s rule, a deficit between 
export and import has built up to the 
tune of 741 million dollars. When he 
took office the deficit was 41 million 
dollars. One of the first post referendum 
actions of the government was to sub- 
stantially increase the price of most 
essential foodstuffs. 

Politically, one expects that the pro- 
posed new constitution will provide for 
a built-in majority of the PNC, although 
it is possible that because of public out- 
cry against the blatant and shamefaced 
way they have manoeuvred the results 
of the referendum, they may make 
certain concessions here and there. The 
Guyanese people have no alternative but 
to oppose the government at all levels. 
As a matter of fact, perhaps anticipating 
this present situation, the Working 
People’s Vanguard Party, in an issue of 
its paper ‘Creole’, published July 23, 
stated: ‘The Working People’s Vanguard 
Party considers the electoral road closed 
since the PNC took power and started to 
rig the elections in 1968. The Party has 
never been silent on this issue and the 
Guyanese people must now organise to 
carry out every form of revolutionary 
act and resistance to remove the regime. 
Only by struggle will power be won’. 


LOOKING 
FOR CULTURE 


What was Farrukh Dhondy’s intention 
in writing his article “Teaching Young 
Blacks’? The preamble to his article 
states: ‘he describes his personal 
experience of teaching in London’s inner 
city schools and states what stand these 
teachers ought to take and why he is 
against the multi-cultural curriculum’. 
We are then given a highly subjective and 
long winded account of his experience. 
The picture he sets before us shows 
his own inadequacy and inability to cope 
with black pupils, ‘only managing to 
achieve peace through threats, entreaties’ 
etc. It also shows his uncertainty on the 
‘subject of black cultures. ‘When | look 
for the culture of young blacks’, he 
writes, ‘it eludes me’. | suggest he speaks 
to Naseem Khan who, in her review of 
Lambeth’s Asian Evening in the same 
issue of ‘Race Today’, tells us ‘If you’re 
looking for black culture these days it is 
not hard to find’. Mr Dhondy has 
obviously been looking in the wrong 
places. 
| am a black teacher working in a 
Brixton school where the majority of 
pupils are of West Indian and African 
origin, and where there are also children 
whose parents come from a number of 
different countries, Pakistan, China, and 
Cyprus, to name but a few. | would like 
to ask Mr Dhondy what does he actually 
mean when he says he is against the 
multi-cultural curriculum. The children 
| teach are aged between five to seven. 
They all know where their parents come 
from and many of them have been to 
their country of origin. These children 
bring to school a rich diversity of 
cultural experiences which they share 
amongst each other and from which | 
too learn a great deal. | do not have to 
make them aware of their different 
ethnic backgrounds — children are aware 
of this without having it pointed out. 
Their different cultural background is a 
vehicle on which | try to build in each 
child an attitude of respect, understand- 
ing and appreciation of their differences. 
Mr Dhondy is aware that for too long 
the school curriculum has ignored the 
fact that we live in a multi-cultural 
society and that the children we teach 
are part of that society. At long last 
changes in the curriculum are taking 
place to bring it up to date with the 
changes within our society. How can any 
teacher be against a multi-cultural curri- 


culum when he is a part of a multi-cul- 
tural society? 

is Mr Dhondy’s opposition due to his 
feeling of being inadequately equipped 
to deal with the subject? If he, as an 
Indian, with some knowledge of Indian 
religion and history, finds his favourite 
novelist Naipaul, difficult to translate 
into worksheets and as uninspiring as 
any other material on the examination 
syllabuses, | suggest he sticks to Shakes- 
peare. Or, is his opposition due to the 
fact that his new cultural emphasis will 
not be recognised by the exam system? 
Here | must pause and ask does every- 
thing we teach have to be examined in 
order that its values are appreciated? 


Isn't it enough, at the beginning, to make 


our pupils aware of what is happening in 
our society, be it police brutality or the 
history of the exploitation of black 
people and how we are fighting it? Thus 
we will be equipping them with the 
ability to question the rulers of our 
society and so do something about the 
oppression we face. 


Mr Dhondy’s article left me with this 
question, what stand must white teachers 
take when a teacher like himself, an 
Indian, a writer, someone who should 
have some ideas as to what role they 
could play, paints such a confused and 
disturbing picture? 

Jillian Peters. 
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OPEN LETTER 
TO MY BROTHER 


FARRUKH DHONDY 


| found your article ‘Teaching Young 
Blacks’ in the May/June issue of “Race 
Today’ very informative and strangely 
moving. Moving perhaps because of the 
personal nature of your statement and 
also because the depth and sincerity of 
your concern for the plight of young 
blacks within the educational system 
here in Britain is transparent throughout. 

| must say, however, that | am 
thrown into a certain confusion by your 
opposition to what has become known 
as the multi-cultural curriculum. | am 
confused partly, | admit, because of my 
own preconceived notions on the mat- 
ter but also partly because | do not think 
that you have made out your case by 
clear sustained reasoning. 

As far as my own preconceived not- 
ions are concerned, | have always taken 
it for granted that well meaning and 
rational folk of all hues and including 
teachers, parents and pupils support the 
idea of a school curriculum which re- 
flects the multi-cultural nature of present 
day British society. Indeed you yourself 
point out in your article that’multi- 
culturalism wasn’t dreamt up by the 
state’ and that ‘for years the National 
Association for Multi-Racial Education 
(NAME) has pushed as a group of 
teachers, for the presentation of black 
history, literature and art in schools’. 
You also reminded us that earlier this 
was the concern of ‘the black power 
movement’ and elsewhere in the article 
you pointed to the activity of the ‘All 
London Teachers Against Racism and 
Fascism’ (ALTARF) committee in 
attempting to come to terms with the 
educational problems facing black pupils 
in schools. 

Now if they feel collectively that the 
introduction of a multi-cultural curricu- 
lum is one of the answers to the current 
problems (it can’t be the whole solution) 
then why do you find it so difficult to 
give this your support? It appears from 
your article that you have two basic 
reasons for your position, one being 
that the state has got in on the act and 
secondly that in any case when you 
look for the culture of young blacks it 
eludes you. Let us look at these in turn. 

You say in your article ‘For the first 
time in a hundred years the state has 
concerned itself with the culture of peo- 
ple who pass through schools’. You then 
go on to quote the following extract 
from the Parliamentary Select Commit- 
tee Report on Race Relations:’For the 
curriculum to have meaning and relev- 
ance for all pupils now in our schools, its 
content, emphasis and the values and 


assumptions contained therein must 
reflect the wide range of cultures, his- 
tories and life styles in our multi-racial 
society’. Your comment on this passage 
from the report is that ‘This is of course 
an absurd view of culture, a nationalist 
one’. But is it really my brother Farrukh? 
Can you with absolute fairness identify 
that quotation as a ‘view on culture’ in 
the first place? It is nothing more than a 
view on what the contents of school curri- 
culums ought to be and it only causes con- 
fusion if you identify it as some kind of 
definitive definition on culture only to 
then knock it down as such. Naturally | 


find it difficult to defend anything remotely 


remotely connected with Parliament as we 
all know where the worst betrayals of the 
working class starts, but | think it would 
have been better if you had dealt with 

the central claim of the quotation. 

In fact | think that you have, to a 
certain extent, opted out of the full 
import of the ‘multi-cultural curriculum’ 
by stating that if you were to adopt its 
spirit to the full then that would only 
bring you into conflict with the authori- 
ties. To quote your own words: ‘If I, as 
a teacher, want to represent black culture, 
black values, historical assumptions, life 
styles of the people | am paid to school, 
| am determined to start from the fact 
that young blacks fight the police, they 
refuse dirty jobs; their form of culture 
gatherings always bring them into con- 
flict with the rulers of this society, their 
very music, professed philosophies and 
life styles contain in them an antagonism 
to school and to society as it is. | don’t 
think the multi-ethnic inspectors will 
like that, buy that, or tell the other 
teachers with whom they come in con- 
tact to adopt it’. If you believe that to 
be the best course of action to imple- 
ment the multi-cultural curriculum then 
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so be it. Why speculate at this stage what 
the probable response of some unknown 
‘multi-ethnic inspectors’ may be? That is 
no sound basis on which to reject any 
proposal. ‘Fuck the multi-cultural 
inspectors’ would surely be a sounder 
attitude! 


Lastly, you say that you are plagued 
with another ‘absurdity’, namely that 
when you look for the culture of young 
blacks it eludes you. Yes, you have read 
a lot of Caribbean poets and V.S. Naipaul 
is one of your favourite novelists, and 
you know a bit about Indian religions 
and history but how are you to translate 
these into acceptable worksheets for 
your class? The answer is you don’t! 
Why feel compelled to take the Carib- 
bean and India, thousands of miles away, 
as your starting point? Why not start 
right there in your own backyard in 
SE24 or SW9? Much of the culture of 
black youth is right under our noses 
and can be found in the throbbing reggae 
sounds of Aswad and Burning Spear, in 
the poetry and lyrics of Linton Kwesi 
Johnson, in the writings of Sam Selvon 
and George Lamming, in the plays of 
Michael Abbensetts and Mustapha 
Matura, in Horace Ove’s films, in Notting 
Hill Gate in August, in football and 
chicken & chips (or is it curry?) in the 
drawings of Ras Daniel Hartman and 
others and yes in the short stories tao of 
Farrukh Dhondy. 

Yes my friend this is a whole new ball 
game with new rules and with the poten- 
tial for new and startling solutions. And 
one day it may even be a black youth 
who wants to know how to interpret 
that Wilfred Owen poem or wants to 
know where to put that comma when 
writing that long sentence, and one day 
he may even tell us what Bob Dylan 


meant when he said ‘A Hard Rain’s A 
Gonna Fall’. 

So | hope that you will understand 
why | feel so compelled to write this 
my first letter to any newspaper or 
journal, because | feel that your article 
was so compelling that many people 
who read it and who shared your good- 
will may yet have put your-article down 
with a certain despondency and may 
even feel compelled to reject the notion 
of a multi-cultural curriculum for our 
schools on the basis of your analysis. | 
hope however that this letter will 
contribute a little to the debate on the 
subject of education and of which your 
article is of course a major contribution. 


Peace & Love 
Errol Lloyd. 


TEACHING 
YOUNG WHITES 


| have been a teacher in an inner London 
comprehensive school in a predominant- 
ly working class area for two years, and 
‘would like to reply to Farrukh Dhondy’s 
article, ‘Teaching Young Blacks’. Whilst 
agreeing with Farrukh’s analysis of the 
present situation, | would like to add the 
following points. 


| do not believe that it is only the 
black youths in schools who are rebelling. 
White working class kids are as disruptive 
and pose as serious a threat to teachers. 
In our own school the most organised 
example of pupil power in recent years 
was a sit-in, widely reported in the press, 
the ringleaders of which were white. Yet, 
significantly, schools appear to feel 

much more threatened by black disrup- 
tion than they do by white. 

Take one example: if ten white kids 
hang around together after school no- 
one notices. However, if ten black kids 
are seen to hang around together, they 
are labelled ‘a gang’ by the administra- - 
tion, and school-keepers are hurriedly 
assembled to hassle them off the 
premises. Clearly the time is ripe for 
black pupils to organise themselves and 
show their strength, but | believe they 
will need the support of a large section 
of white working class kids also if they 
are to be instrumental in changing 
schools. 

As for the multi-cultural curriculum, 
| must confess to having greeted the idea 
enthusiastically a year ago. At the time 
it seemed as though this would be the 
panacea which would make my job of 
teaching young blacks easier — and 
which teacher isn’t for that? | see now 
how nonsensical it would be to imagine 


that putting Black Studies on the curri- 
culum would solve anything. One 
sentence from the ILEA’s paper on 
Multi-Ethnic Education sticks in my 
mind: ‘Just as there must be no second 
class citizens, so there must be no second 
class educational opportunities’. 

Who are they trying to kid? Some 
pupils know that they’re second class 
citizens, and know that they’re receiving 
a second class education. They won't 
for one moment be fooled by my 
attempting to teach them about the 
black culture of the Caribbean. Like the 
NHS the ILEA appear to be trying to 
cure the symptoms not the disease. Next 
September white pupils are going to be 
asking what the point of all this is when 
few of them will be able to be serious 
competitors on the job market, a fact 
that our black pupils have realised for 
some time. What is wrong is not simply 
what we teach, but the system itself. 
Racism is out one symptom of the 
whole disease. Teachers must be clear 
that this is why they must oppose 
racism in schools, and not because of some 
liberal sentiment of ‘being nice to blacks’. 

Some black pupils have shown that 
they won’t sit quietly and tolerate an 
unfair system; an increasing number of 
white working class kids are showing 
that they feel the same way. It is high 
time that both realise their potential 
strength, and recognise that they share 
the same interests. 


Annie Wright, 


INDEPENDENT 
MOVEMENT 
OF TEACHERS 


In his article ‘Teaching Young Blacks’, 
Farrukh Dhondy is somewhat ambival- 
ent about what he calls the independent 
movement of teachers. On the one hand 
he says that they seem to be totally con- 
fused about what it is that they are 
doing in schools; that they are unwilling 
to see themselves as child-minders and 
producers of labour power. On the other, 
he says that there is an independent 
movement of black people, which he 
obviously supports, and that if teachers 
are going to get involved in the race issue 
they must also do so as an independent 
movement. Further, that the teachers who 
who started ALTARF did so with the 
sense firstly, that they were paid to doa 
job, and secondly, that the challenge 
that young blacks pose to the schooling 
system is one with the potential to 
revolutionise the schooling system. 
Farrukh says, rightly, that the 
platform at the ALTARF rally indicated 
the chaos that exists amongst teachers 
as to the stance that they should take on 
racism. However, it also indicated that 
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there are at least 3,000 teachers, in 
London, who are concerned about the 
fact that the pupils they teach, and their 
families, and some of their colleagues, 
are subject to racist attacks and abuse. 
Discussions with teachers on the topic 
show that it forces them, by its very 
nature, to consider whether they should 
take sides, whether or not they are 
being racist in their own attitudes to 
their pupils, and to consider, in their 
use of anti-racist materials in their class- 
rooms, (sometimes against the pressure 
of the school hierarchy), what are their 
relations to the pupils they teach, and 
what is the nature of the control which 
is exerted on them as individual teachers 
by the present organisation of schools. 

What was also clear, from the com- 
mittee meetings which met around the 
rally to discuss an ALTARF policy, was 
that very few of the teachers which 
formed it, many of whom were from the 
traditional left, had the slightest idea of 
what was meant by the independent 
movement of black people. The teachers 
who were getting involved in ALTARF, 
on the basis of the direct contact they 
have with the black pupils in their classes, 
probably knew far more about it than 
the politicos. 

Every teacher has experience of the 
resistance to schooling. From my own 
experience of teaching physics in a 
South London comprehensive school, | 
would say, that although | am paid by 
the state to train kids between the ages 
of 11 and 18 to pass CSE’s, O levels and 
A levels, | cannot simply, as that defini- 
tion of the process implies, walk into 
the classroom with the relevant text for 
a particular stage of the process and then 
convey the information to the pupils. 
This is not a question of whether or not 
the kids can make any sense of what | am 
teaching if | make them learn it parrot 
fashion. The main problem is that of how 
to keep all the kids happy, and some 
of them learning something. 

Resistance doesn’t only come from 
the black kids but from the whites as 


well. A lot of kids, by the time they 
reach the age of fourteen, don’t want to 
know about school at all. It is three or 
four years now since we were told that it 
was considered officially unnecessary to 
send Educational Welfare Officers on the 
tracks of truanting fifth year pupils. I’ve 
sat in on discussions of pupils’ exam 
entries and found that only half the 

fifth year pupils were to be entered for 
what could be regarded as a set of exams 
which would qualify them for anything. 
| know that a lot of kids take what they 
want from school, but on their own very 
carefully assessed terms. The ones who 
are determined to join the army will 
work for the teachers who give them 
strict discipline, and laugh at the rest. 
Some learn the acquisition of the skills 
that the curriculum can impart in a 
totally abstracted way, and will only 
work in the classes where the teachers 
give them the minimum of supervision. 
If parental aspirations are high, and the 
pressures at home are hard, then some ot 
them will work as model pupils. The 
ones who suddenly find themselves fail- 
ing to reach the required standard will 
drop out, apparently stunned. 

As a teacher who doesn’t want to 
have to shout and scream at the kids 
every time | walk into a room, | know 
that with a bit of repartee | can achieve 
a fairly happy atmosphere. As far as 
black pupils are concerned, they'll work 
with peace and quiet and energy right up 
to the last day of the summer term if | 
teach them how to make radios, because 
they all have a yen to make their own 
sound system. | know, too, that the 
reaction of certain black pupils in the 
classroom would be a lot more aggress- 
ive if the games department didn’t offer 
sports facilities like basketball after 
school, in which the black pupils excel. 

The official method of dealing with 
disruption in the classroom is to give out 
lines or detentions, to send pupils to the 
head of year who may call in the parents 
to increase the pressure, or even refer 
them to the educational psychologist, or 


put them up for suspension. What many 
teachers do instead is put in a lot of un- 
paid overtime to prepare teaching 
material which will ensure that they 
don't have to resort all the time to the 
disciplinary procedures of the school to 
keep their classes in order. Farrukh 
seems to be very pessimistic about what 
these teachers have achieved. He says 
that they have cobbled with curricula 
and that they child mind. It seems to 
me, that today, one can’t simply child- 
mind by beating kids or by leaving them 
to their own devices. 

To me, this process implies that there 
are many teachers to whom teaching 
may ultimately be a job like any other, 
but who, because their job entails the 
preparation of others for the world of 
work, cannot avoid becoming involved 
in the ethos of the community which 
the kids bring to school with them. To 
respond to disruption to the basic pro- 
gramme of schooling with heavy 
discipline is to play out the role of the 
state, which basically wants a graded 
work force. To incorporate it into the 
programme is to respond to pressure 
from the community, and to change the 
nature of schooling. 

Farrukh may be right to imply that the 
response is very weak. Teachers could 
strengthen their position greatly by 
being more honest about what they 
actually do in schools. The union may 
offer them a forum for fighting on issues, 
but it does not at the moment, offer a 
forum for working out what the crucial 
issues are, based on their day to day 
teaching experience. This is the role 
which, what Farrukh calls, the indepen- 
dent movement of teachers has to ful- 


fil. Until such a movement has the 
strength to make a public impact, 


teachers will have to suffer the impact 
of ‘great education debates’ or media 
discussions on whether traditional teach- 
ing methods are better than progressive 
ones. The impact of the recent William 
Tyndale fiasco, and the presence of 
security guards in some colleges, as 
Farrukh relates, indicate that it is a 
matter of some urgency. 

Finally, Farrukh is right to say that 
the race question motivates teachers to 
action and discussion more than any 
other. Though teachers may have a 
sense of what the independent move- 
ment of black people is, and can be 
directed by black organisations which 
exist in relation to schools, a lot of the 
confusion could be cleared up if such 
black organisations could make a clear 
statement of why such an independent 
movement is essential, what are its his- 
toric roots, why it is that black people 
cannot be satisfied with the traditional 
forms of working class organisation in 
this country, and what is the potential 
of such a movement. 

Catherine Lacy. 
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NEWS FROM 
NEASDEN 


A CATALOGUE OF NEW RADICAL PUBLICATIONS 


NEWS FROM NEASDEN 

‘Books, pamphlets, reports etc are listed under various subject headings 
from sexual politics to theory and history. Each entry includes a short des- 
criptive annotation with full bibliographic information. Mailed free to 
bookshops, and financed by radical publishers, the service is non-critical. 
Nevertheless, it is a help for any library collecting materials not likely to be 
found elsewhere.’ Bill Katz, Library Journal. 


News from Neasden started in August ’75 and is now mailed to 870 book- 
shops (300 UK, 400 North America, 120 Australia and New Zealand, 50 
Europe). Since February ’77 we have included some ‘real’ reviews which have 
encouraged subscriptions and bookshop sales. We have increased our cover- 
age of shops outside the UK and received more titles from publishers outside 
the UK and we hope this will continue. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 
A grant from the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation has allowed us to mail a 
i sample copy of the Spring ’78 issue to major public and university libraries 
Cane on Bowker’s list for the USA and 2,500 on the IBIS list outside the 
Ns 

We are offering a subscription to run from June ’78 to June ’79. It will 
include a copy of our address list of bookshops and publishers to be published 
in June or soon after; three issues of News from Neasden, published in 
August ’78, November ’78 and February ’79; an index by author and title to 
the three issues, together with a listing of titles by subject area, to be 
published soon after the February ’79 issue. Libraries subscribing during the 
year will receive the back issues already published during that subscription 
ie Future subscriptions will also run from June to June. The subscription 
is £5 or $10. 


BLACK IMAGES 


Race Today publishes a set of six greeting cards. 
Ideal for sending as Xmas cards, or any other form of greeting. 


The cards are illustrated by black artist Eden Charles, some 
with verses from the black poet Linton K. Johnson. 

The cards will sell at 20p each, or the set of six different 
designs for £1.00. 

Available from: Race Today Publications, 74 Shakespeare 
Road, Herne Hill, London, SE24 OPT. Tel:01-737 2268. 


Advertising 


MICROFICHE/MICROFILM 


The grant from the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation will allow us to offer a 
microfiche/ microfilm of the first nine issues of News from Neasden, so that 
libraries subscribing now will have the complete run. It is published with an 
index by author and title, together with a listing of titles by subject area. 
The microfiche costs £5/$10 a set, the microfilm £10/$20 a set, post free. The 
) microfilm is available in a VSMF cassette. Other cassettes and cartridges may 
be available but the price may vary. 

We will send a sample copy to librarians reading this who have not already 
received one. 


22 FLEET ROAD, LONDON, NW3 2QS 


| LONDON BOROUGH OF EALING 


CARIBBEAN 7 § EDUCATION SERVICE 
Display rates contact Vacancies for two lively, committed 
Full page £80.00 7m ) teachers to spend 10.00 — 12.00 am. 
Half page £44.00 LET US BE YOUR CONTACT WITH | Saturdays in term time with children 
Quarter page £22.00 THE CARIBBEAN mainly 9—14 years and of West Indian 
Classified and Asian origin in W.7. 


Read CARIBBEAN CONTACT and keep 
up-to-date about Caribbean affairs. 


CARIBBEAN CONTACT is the leading 
monthly journal of news and analysis 
being published in the Caribbean today. 


10p a word or £6.00 a single column inch 


Typeseiting 


Fast, efficient and competent 
Rates: £2.50 per 1,000 wds. unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wads. justified 


Contact Organiser, Community Education 
Officer, Havelock Road, Southall. 
Tel: 01-574-3496 or 01-574 3593. 


THE FACTORY 
a Community Arts Centre needs 
THREE workers 


(1) To FUNDRAISE and organise 
financial control and budgetting. 
(2) To be responsible for the 
CATERING and BAR facilities. 

(3) To initiate and develop 
COMMUNITY ARTS workshops, 
events, festivals etc. 

Salary: £4,200.00 


Details from The Factory, Chippenham 
Mews, London W9. Tel: 01-286 1656. 


Its coverage is Caribbean-wide. You can’t 
afford to miss it. 


Price 20p. Obtainable from your book- 
seller or-‘news agent or from the UK Dis- 
tributors: New Beacon Books, 76 Stroud 
Green Road, London N4 3EN. 

Tel: 01-272 4889. 


Phone 01- 737 2268 


BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 
Pay £5.00 or more for your annual sub- 

scription instead of the normal rate. You 
will not only receive Race Today but also 
RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


| wish to be a subscriber to Caribbean 
Contact 


Annual subscription: 
Britain £3.00 
Bios EAOOEERVRODIUS IME oe cle rae 2 nce 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/sub- 


NORTH KENSINGTON LAW CENTRE 
Scriber to Raceslioday 9 a NCL SS 0s sae eae) soho now whee nee re. irri 


NMenclosenckt es ee ; North Kensington Law Centre invites 
Lt ee 7 ee ae aT Oe aes ed applications from solicitors or barristers 
to fill a vacancy on its staff. Experience 
of housing and industrial tribunal work 
essential. Please apply for details to: 
North Kensington Law Centre, 74, 
Golborne Road, London W10. 
Tel: 01-969 7473. 


Subscription (money order or cheque) 
Annual Subscription: United Kingdom 

£4.00 or US$8.00. Send coupon directly 
to: Caribbean Contact Limited, P.O. Box 
616, Bridgetown, Barbados, West Indies. 
Telephone: 72681-3. 


send to Race Today 74, Shakespeare Road, 
London SE24 OPT. 
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